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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WRITING at the season of peace and good-will we are reluctantly 
obliged to record that the European situation is 
a subject of serious pre-occupation to all com- 
petent observers, and however much Englishmen 
may be immersed in their domestic affairs, they cannot afford to 
neglect the pressing problems of external policy. There are 
indeed all the elements of an acute crisis, and at any moment 
this country may find itself confronted by the gravest responsi- 
bilities. As we have pointed out to satiety, there is no prejudice 
in Great Britain against the German people, whose fine qualities 
excite unbounded admiration not untinged with envy. We 
desire to live on neighbourly terms with them. But we are 
compelled to regard the entire policy of the German Government 
with profound suspicion, and the demeanour of Wilhelm II. is a 
constant anxiety. He talks peace but he thinks war, and his 
renewed military preparations at the end of the year have caused 
a further flutter of excitement in every continental Chancery. 
Since the eclipse of Russia he has set up as the bully of Europe, 
and several of his neighbours, both great and small, have been 
subjected to intimidation of an outrageous character. The 
treatment of France is now public property. The retirement of 
M. Delcassé is a historic fact. It is all set forth in the French 
Yellow Book so that all who run may read, but the general 
public are not aware of various other efforts to browbeat foreign 
nations, which all throw a sinister sidelight on the policy of 
the German Government. We are not able to give the full 
details of the amazing aggression upon Spanish policy beyond 
saying that as the Spanish Government was not considered 
VOL, XLVI 49 
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sufficiently amenable to German pressure on the Morocco 
question, a regular campaign was opened against the Spanish 
Foreign Minister similar to that of which M. Delcassé was the 
object. This intrigue was only defeated by the spirited interven- 
tion of the King of Spain, who refused to regard Wilhelm II. as 
the Spanish suzerain. A Hapsburg would not willingly bow the 
knee to a Hohenzollern. The incident made a profound impres- 
sion in diplomatic circles abroad, and it has greatly enhanced 
the personal prestige of Alfonso XIII. 


The story of the German aggression upon Portugal, which 
concerns ourselves, has been related in the 
Observer and has been referred to in the Times, 
the Daily Mail and other papers, but few people 
are aware of the length to which it was carried. 
A German syndicate acquired a piece of property at Funchal in 
Madeira, ostensibly for the purpose of constructing a sanatorium, 
probably with anfultimate view to the “lease” of a coaling- 
station for the ever-expanding German navy. The best site in 
she neighbourhood belonged to an Englishman. The German 
syndicate coveted this property and brought pressure to bear on 
the Portuguese authorities to expropriate its possessor. The 
German Government joined in the fray—which confirms the 
suspicion of an ulterior naval object—and set to work in 
characteristic fashion to bully the Portuguese Government, 
intimidation being carried to such a pitch that the German 
Minister actually threatened to leave Lisbon unless the Portuguese 
Government consented to expropriate the Englishman and to 
transfer his property to the German sanatorium. In this dilemma 
Portugal appealed to her ancient ally Great Britain, and received 
the only possible answer from Mr. Balfour’s Government, viz., 
that we would not tolerate such an outrage. Our support 
enabled Portugal to return a suitable reply to an insolent request. 
Peace was preserved with honour. The moment the German 
Government realised that Great Britain would not stand any 
nonsense, they climbed down and pretended that their innocent 
suggestion had been “ much misunderstood” in Lisbon, nothing 
was further from their thoughts, &c. They cannot, however, 
deny or explain away the fact that the German Minister threatened 
to leave Lisbon unless he gained his point, and no one but a 
lunatic would suggest that any German diplomatist would act 
without orders in such a matter. We refer to this illuminating 
incident as a typical illustration of German diplomatic methods. 
A delectable morsel is fixed upon—preferably a piece of British 
property—for which a German syndicate puts forward a claim 
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with some ulterior political object. If unable to carry its point 
the German Government comes in horse, foot and artillery, and 
tries to terrorise the small Power involved in the transaction. 
The moment another great Power appears on the scene’as an 
interested party, and shows that it will not allow either its 
subjects or its allies to be intimidated, there is a right-about-face 
in Berlin, and the flagrant aggression is reduced to a “ mis- 
understanding.” What a comment on the theory expounded 
nightly in our ‘‘sea-green incorruptible” contemporary, the 
IVestminster Gazette, that German diplomacy is governed by its 
feelings, and that all we need do is to “consult German suscepti- 
bilities” ! 


Our readers will probably infer from this incident, which was 
far more sensational than we have made it, that 


on as the sugary speeches of the German Ambassador 
at ladies’ Clubs in London should be treated to a 
Germany. 


pinch of salt, and that Lord Avebury—a botanist 
among bankers and a banker among botanists—would be better 
employed either in botany or in banking than in holding foolish 
meetings and in sending foolish telegrams. Lord Avebury and 
Co. may gush as they please about the good-will of the German 
Government, but there is no reciprocity on the other side. Ger- 
many is now lying in wait to make a fresh aggression upon our 
partner in the Entente Cordiale at the coming Morocco Conference, 
and the German Emperor is moving heaven and earth to raise 
the wind in Germany to float a further instalment of his 
huge fleet into port. For this Jpurpose the Fatherland is repre- 
sented as in danger from aggressive neighbours. In a threaten- 
ing Speech at the opening of the Reichstag, Wilhelm II. tried to 
make his audience’s flesh creep by distinguishing between those 
Powers with whom German relations were “ good and friendly,” 
and those with whom they were merely “correct.” After lavish- 
ing compliments upon the President of the United States, 
the Russian Emperor, and, mirabile dictu, the Emperor 
of Japan, who as a winner has recently become the object of 
special attention from the principal backer of the losing horse, 
the Imperial orator complained that German ideas were 
frequently misconstrued abroad owing to the jealousy aroused 
by her industrial progress—an observation which the inspired 
Press has been instructed to follow up by hinting that German 
progress is liable to military interruption ! After expressing satis- 
faction as regards the Franco-German settlement of the Morocco 
question, the whole difficulty being of course laid at the door of 
the French wolf who had assailed the German lamb, his 
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Imperial Majesty cryptically added that “tendencies of this 
kind, though suppressed at one point, may reappear at another” 
—in other words, the lamb was still liable to ‘attack. He 
wound up with the usual peroration: “For me the peace of 
the German nation is a matter of sacred concern, but the 
signs of the times make it the ‘duty of the nation to strengthen 
its defences against unjust attacks.” In other words, the Teutonic 
taxpayer must find a further £50,000,000, the estimated cost 
of the latest instalment of the German Navy. Prince Bilow 
on a subsequent occasion dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s in a 
manner highly disconcertIng to the Aveburys. After friendly 
references to Russia and Japan he dwelt on “the profound dis- 
like towards Germany which characterised British public 
opinion,” and spoke. of “this perilously strained feeling.” 
Then followed a Jengthy and laboured defence of German 
diplomacy on the Morocco question, which might have made 
some impression but for the subsequent publication of the 
Yellow Book. Herr Bebel, the leader of the Social Democrats, 
who in Germany fulfil the functions of a Constitutional Opposition, 
pointed out that it was the Emperor who had aroused the 
suspicions of the British by such utterances as ‘Our future is 
on the water,” “The trident ought to be in our; hand,” “No 
decision can now be taken in distant lands or beyond the ocean 
without Germany and the German Emperor,” to say nothing of 
the famous message signalled from the Hohenzollern to the Tsar’s 
yacht at Reval—‘‘The Admiral of the Atlantic salutes the 
Admiral of the Pacific.” Unfortunately, Herr Bebel, though 
representing the largest section of the German people, has no 
influence whatever on the policy of his Government, and accord- 
ing to the impartial authority of the Frankfurter Zeitung every- 
thing is being done in official quarters to “impart to the situa- 
tion a highly sinister appearance so far as Germany and the 
German Government are concerned.” 


We sincerely regret that we lack the necessary space to 
The French epitomise the French Yellow Book on Morocco, 
Wilinse Misch. which is one of the most impressive diplomatic 
documents ever issued to the public. It affords 
a complete vindication of the peaceful and unaggressive policy 
pursued by M. Delcassé, and finally shatters the ludicrous legend 
of the Westminster Gazette that the difficulty had arisen from 
French indifference to German “susceptibilities,” of which 
Tudor Street has constituted itself the custodian. It now appears 
that the German Government had been fully apprised of French 
policy in Morocco at a far earlier date than was generally known, 
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and that so long ago as 1got, i.e., three years before the Anglo- 
French Agreement, Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador in 
Paris, cordially recognised the special position claimed by 
France in Morocco in these words: “ Nothing could be fairer- 
Everybody is in agreement on this point.” German assurances 
were renewed in 1904, when M. Delcassé explained the substance 
of the Anglo-French Agreement to Prince Radolin some time 
before it was signed, and it now transpires that the German 
Government was also informed of the terms of the Franco- 
Spanish Agreement. As we know, the public utterances of 
Prince Bilow in the Reichstag on the publication of the Anglo- 
French Agreement were of an entirely favourable character, and 
negatived the theory that any avowable German interest had 
been infringed or susceptibility ruffled, or that she had cause for 
any umbrage whatsoever, unless it is to be regarded as an insult 
to Germany whenever other Powers enter into independent 
friendly arrangements. It was not until France’s ally, Russia, 
had been knocked out in the Far Eastern War that Germany 
detected her grievances, changed her policy, opened fire upon 
the French Government, and threatened war unless France 
consented to sacrifice M. Delcassé and to submit the Anglo- 
French Agreement to German review. The German Emperor’s 
pilgrimage of passion to Tangier was the commencement of 
the crisis from which Europe is still suffering. France was 
taken completely unawares, and being unprepared she tem- 
porarily yielded, and M. Delcassé was thrown overboard by his 
colleagues. In the interval she has pulled herself together in 
the most marvellous manner, and M. Rouvier’s recent speech 
shows that the limits of concession have been reached. The 
situation is calculated to test the metal of the new British 
Cabinet. England cannot afford to leave France in the lurch, 
This is well understood by the nation, and on the faintest 
display of weakness the Government would be swept out of 
office, whatever its majority. The peace of Europe depends on 
British firmness and consistency. Our reputation for loyalty is 
also at stake. France has faithfully fulfilled her obligations 
concerning Egypt under tne Anglo-French Agreement ; we must 
fulfils ours regarding Morocco. And in addition to the diplo- 
matic support we are formally pledged to render, enlightened 
self-interest demands that we should make it clear to all whom 
it may concern that an unprovoked aggression upon our 
partner in the entente cordiale would be an attack upon our- 
selves. The renewed military preparations of Germany since 
the Liberal Government entered office are distinctly ominous, 
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The last month of 1905 has witnessed a complete transforma- 
A Political tion in British politics. After sacrificing the 
present reputation and endangering the future 
influence of the Unionist Party to the reputed 
constitutional convention prescribing that his 
Majesty’s Ministers must remain in office until they are defeated 
in the House of Commons on a vital issue, Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues suddenly resigned. After continually declaring that 
no power On earth would inveigle them into office before a 
Dissolution, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his cclleagues 
instantly clambered into the vacant places. There has so far 
been no adequate explanation of either of these volte faces, but 
the circumstances are sufficiently suggestive to enable our 
readers to penetrate the double mystery. It has been neatly said 
that the late Cabinet remained in office because it was too weak 
to resign, and finally resigned because it was too weak to 
remain in office, It is an open secret that on the renewal of 
the new Anglo-Japanese Agreement towards the close of the last 
Session, the Prime Minister thought that the time had come to 
ring down the pantomiine, and was disposed to dissolve, with the 
approval of several of his colleagues; but he felt that as the 
Government had been so loyally supported by a much-tried 
party in the House of Commons, it would hardly be “ cricket” 
to declare the innings closed and appeal to the constituencies 
without consulting the entire team, and accordingly an informal 
plebiscite of the Unionist party was held, which revealed the 
surprising fact that an overwhelming majority were passionately 
opposed to an autumn Dissolution. We have no knowledge as 
to whether it was a bona fide inquiry. Possibly only those were 
consulted whose electoral prospects would presumably lead 
them to return an adverse answer. At any rate, Mr. Balfour 
was impressed by the response he received, and instead of 
taking the matter into his own hands, he decided to subordinate 
his own judgment to that of his panic-stricken followers. As an 
alternative he resolved to make one more effort to unite the 
Party on the Fiscal question; but unfortunately, though Mr. 
Balfour has always kept more or less in touch with Parliamentary 
Unionism, he has little or no knowledge of the Unionist Party 
outside the House of Commons, and, moreover, throughout the 
Fiscal controversy he has been completely misinformed and 
misled by his advisers as to the strength of the reform movement, 
which has been consistently represented to him as a mere flash 
in the pan which would inevitably fizzle out whenever Mr. 
Chamberlain relaxed his efforts. 


Trans- 
formation. 
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It might have been hoped that the proceedings of the annual 
The Party's Conference of the National Union of Conserva- 
Appeal. tive and Constitutional Associations, held at 
Newcastle on November 13 and 14, would have 

opened Mr. Balfour’s eyes to the real sentiments of the Party upon 
the Fiscal Question, and would have convinced him that it was no 
longer practical to stand out against an overwhelming consensus 
of opinion. It was Niagara against a garden syringe. As we ex- 
plained last month, the annual Conference is, so to speak, the 
Parliament of the Conservative Party, consisting as it does of 
delegates representing the local associations throughout England 
and Wales, and the only question which roused this great repre- 
sentative gathering was Fiscal Reform, which was raised in a 
Resolution moved by Mr. Henry Chaplin, reciting the action of 
previous Conferences during the last twenty years, viz., at Oxford 
in 1887, Birmingham in 1891, Sheffield in 1892, Newcastle in 
1894, Brighton in 1895, Rochdale in 1896, Bristol in 1898, 
London in 1900, Manchester in 1902, Sheffield in 1903, and 
Southampton in 1904—all demanding a change in our present 
system. This recital, as we pointed out, afforded a crushing 
refutation of those Mandarins who complain that Tariff Reform is 
“a bolt from the blue.” After recalling the Prime Minister's 
repeated declarations in favour of freedom of negotiation with 
foreign Powers and closer union with the Colonies, the Chaplin 
Resolution, which is destined to be historic on account of its 
aftermath, concluded as follows: “That these national and 
Imperial objects, so vital to trade and to the full employment of 
the industrial classes throughout his Majesty’s dominions, can 
and should be obtained by a readjustment of taxation which, 
without increasing the cost of their food to the poorer classes of 
this country, will tend to secure a fairer treatment of British 
manufactures by foreign nations, while preventing the practice 
of dumping, and will largely increase reciprocal and preferential 
trade between the different parts of the British Empire.” The 
mover declared that the motion reflected the views and aspira- 
tions of the Unionist Party throughout the country, and his 
declarations in favour of Imperial reciprocity through preferen- 
tial duties, and the taxation of foreign manufactured goods were 
enthusiastically endorsed by the Conference, which rejected a 
captious Free Food amendment on a show of hands by about 
1197 votes to three, the Chaplin Resolution being ultimately 
adopted by a similar majority. 
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This was a clear call to the leader of the Party to endorse the 
,. unauthorised programme—both Mr. Gladstone 
~<— and Lord Salisbury have endorsed unauthorised 
. programmes in past years—and so great was the 
impression made by the temper of the Conference on the Tapers 
and Tadpoles that it was credibly rumoured in Newcastle that 
Mr. Balfour would at last bow to the inevitable and make a clear 
and unequivocal declaration in favour of Fiscal Reform, which 
would put an end to all the difficulties of the Party at the cost of 
the exclusion of a handful of extremists whose room would be 
preferable to their company. Deep therefore was the disappoint- 
ment of the magnificent audience which assembled on the even- 
ing of November 14 to hear the Prime Minister’s pronouncement 
the moment it was realised that so far from giving the Party a 
lead, which would consolidate it on a fighting basis, Mr. Balfour 
intended to remain as nebulous and elusive as ever. After 
declaring that there was “a practical policy, upon which the 
Unionist Government can be formed,” he proceded to nullify 
this statement by declaring himself both for and against Fiscal 
Reform. On the one hand he did not belong to the extreme 
school of laissez faire, as future Governments must have a free 
hand to help British industry, though apparently this help 
was to be confined to protecting massed capital engaged in 
great staple industries—a startling announcement which was 
not unnaturally interpreted as signifying that Mr. Balfour’s 
activities would be limited to the defence of Trusts. For 
this purpose he demanded that the Government should have a 
free hand, without giving any indication as to how it would be 
used. On the other hand he was equally emphatic in declaring 
himself out of sympathy with the Protectionist wing of the 
Party, and he carefully avoided making the expected declara- 
tion in favour of the taxation of foreign manufactured goods, 
which is the very essence of any serious fiscal reform, while 
his references to Imperial Reciprocity were vague though 
eloquent. Moreover he gave away the whole position in 
replying to an interrupter who accurately affirmed that “ nine- 
tenths of the Party were in favour of” Fiscal Reform. Mr. Balfour 
replied, “I am not asking for nine-tenths; I am asking for 
ten-tenths. The one-tenth to which my friend referred, if 
it existed, would be sufficient to neutralise, for all practical 
purposes, the most enthusiastic, the most united efforts of the 
remaining nine-tenths. Ten-tenths or nothing.” 
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Mr. Balfour, the leader of what is supposed to be a democratic 
; » Party, and which at any rate depends for its 

* Bristol. ; 
existence on popular support, apparently de- 
manded that nine-tenths of his followers should subordinate 
their views to one-tenth for the sake of sham unity. In 
other words, our fiscal programme was to be dictated by 
Lord Londonderry and a handful of Cobdenite cranks. 
“Thank you for nothing” was the instinctive response of the 
audience who heard the speech and of the readers who read it 
on the following day. There arose a long-drawn murmur of 
dissatisfaction throughout the Unionist Press apart from the two 
or three sycophants who have imported the German method of 
taking their daily orders from Downing Street. It was a critical 
moment in the fortunes of the Party. Everything depended 
upon the action of Mr. Chamberlain, who was due to speak at 
Bristol a week later (November 21). It was wholly unthinkable 
that he should accept this new-fangled Newcastle doctrine that 
nine-tenths of the Party should take their marching orders from 
the obstructive one-tenth, in other words that the dog must 
always be ;,wagged by the tail. It would be an absolute con- 
demnation of all political progress, and would supply a per- 
manent excuse for doing nothing in any direction. Mr. 
Chamberlain confronted the situation with his usual coolness, 
courage, and candour, and his Bristol speech will rank high 
among his greatest platform achievements. He answered the 
question exercising all Unionists as to how we are “to be a 
strong Party in the next Parliament” by the further question— 
“Do you think that we can become or remain so by pocketing 
all our principal convictions?” The great achievements of the 
Unionist Party during the last twenty years were due to their 
having acted upon the teachings of their greatest leaders, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Randolph Churchilland Lord Salisbury, who had 
one and all urged and impressed upon the old Conservative and 
Tory Party “the necessity of marching with the times, recog- 
nising the needs of change, substituting wise and constructive 
reform for dangerous and complicated schemes of revolution.” 
If we wished to live and maintain our influence as a Party in the 
State, we must have a forward policy. ‘ You must not suffer 
it to be whittled down by the timid or the half-hearted minority 
of your Party. You must not ask the minority, be it nine- 
tenths, or, as | think, ninety-nine-hundredths, to sacrifice their 
convictions to the prejudices of the minority. No army was 
ever led successfully to battle on the principle that the lamest 
Should govern its march.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain declared that there were grotesque exagge- 
:' rations regarding our supposed dissensions. ‘‘ Of 
The Dail ; . 
,. course if there are a thousand people on one side 
Telegraph's — op mn 
Attack and one on the other, it is a division;” but the 
‘recent action of the Newcastle Conference, as 
also of the Liberal Unionist Council at Bristol that day, left no 
reasonable doubt “ that the Unionist Party is substantially agreed 
upon the two main objects of the future constructive policy.” 
They were agreed upon Retaliation, and they were agreed upon 
Preference. Mr. Chamberlain was careful to explain what this 
meant. 


You cannot have retaliation—and the more you look at it the more it will 
be clear to you—without a general tariff. You cannot have preference—that 
is to Say, you cannot secure for your kinsmen abroad the advantages which 
will accrue to their trade, their ever-increasing: trade, unless you think in the 
same spirit, unless you will treat them a little better than your rivals and com- 
petitors, unless you will give to them, in return for a preference on your 
manufactures, a preference on their chief product, even though that product 
may be described as a principal part of the food of this country. 

It was no use hiding our head in the sands because our oppo- 
nents indulged in “the grossest misrepresentations” and “the 
most colossal lies.” Let us defend our policy, which might be 
thus epitomised :—“ More work for the people of this country, 
and a closer union between the different parts of the Empire.” 
Such was Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the incredible suggestion 
that he should stultify himself and all his followers by capitula- 
ting to Lord Londonderry. The world had not long to wait 
for Mr. Balfour’s rejoinder to the Bristol speech. We make 
no complaint of that rejoinder, because we believe that it is in 
the highest interests of the Unionist Party that the Gordian 
knot should at last have been cut, but we demur to the devious 
device resorted to. Mr.Chamberlain’s loyalty to his late colleagues, 
and above all to Mr. Balfour, his perpetual discouragement of 
every attempt on the part of his more ardent followers to set 
him up as a competitor for the leadership have been carried 
to a fault and entitle him to reciprocal consideration. Never- 
theless, the day after the Bristol speech, the late Premier's 
newspaper friends, evidently acting under common inspiration, 
turned a stream of deprecation and even depreciation upon Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was roundly accused of wrecking the Unionist 
Government. The Daily Telegraph, which has long been the 
mouthpiece of the Balfour clique, permitted itself to refer to the 
greatest of living Englishmen, who has made incredible sacrifices 
in order to preserve the Balfour Government in office, in the 
following terms :— 


An inborn taste for unauthorised programmes, a temperament which frets 
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and chafes in the harness of party discipline and expediency, and an enthusiastic 
band of disciples, alert, able, but rather inexperienced and raw, explain Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude. But it is possible that he has misinterpreted the 
silence maintained, under much provocation, by Mr. Balfour’s supporters, in 
face of the attacks, depreciation, and sarcasm which have been levelled at the 
leader of the Tory wing of the Unionist Party, day by day, week by week, and 
month by month, in organs which are controlled by Mr. Chamberlain’s more 
injudicious admirers. 


We freely confess to being more Chamberlainite than Mr. 
Chamberlain, and we are exceedingly proud to be 
enrolled among his “ more injudicious admirers,” 
while we should rejoice to think that we had exercised even a 
scintilla of influence in precipitating a crisis which affords the 
solitary chance of saving the Unionist Party from the dire conse- 
quences of Parliamentary manoeuvres, which have turned it 
into the laughing-stock of the whole country. Our sententious 
contemporary proceeded to declare that as Mr. Chamberlain had 
rejected the Newcastle “ eirenicon ” demanding, as we have seen, 
that the ex-Colonial Secretary should follow Lord Londonderry 
on the Fiscal question, “the Party is split up, and it would be 
waste of time to endeavour to force measures through: another 
Session. . . . Therefore it would seem desirable that Mr. Balfour 
should tender his resignation early enough to allow the Oppo- 
silion to convert themselves into a Ministry, and to dissolve Par- 
liament in time to have a full Session at their disposal.” Other 
Balfourite articles, inspired from the same source, but couched 
in less offensive terms, simultaneously announced the wise deci- 
sion of the Premier to throw up the sponge. Naturally these 
rumours created immense excitement, and so far as we could 
observe unmixed satisfaction throughout the Unionist Party, 
which was temporarily checked by the curious speeches of some 
of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues to the effect that there was no crisis, 
from which it could be inferred that certainmembers of the Cabinet 
were struggling desperately against oblivion ; indeed, it is an open 
secret that several of the minor Mandarins were highly disgusted 
at the long dreaded dénouement. Happily the Preinier’s influence 
prevailed, and on December 4, in the words of the Court Circular, 
Mr. Balfour “tendered the resignation of his colleagues and him- 
self, and his Majesty was graciously pleased to accept it.” 


Resignation. 


The famished Opposition, who had long been clamouring for 
what was now within their reach, were reduced to 
a state of hysterical excitement by the amazing 
turn of events, and a remarkable divergence of 
Opinion speedily developed between the Party leaders and 


A Hungry 
Opposition. 
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the Party newspapers. The latter, not content with denounc- 
ing the “dirty trick” played by the departing Minister, were 
no less emphatic in asseverating that the great, wise, and 
eminent occupants of the front Opposition Bench would 
never consent to be such fools as to play into the hands of 
the enemy by taking office prior to a Dissolution. Our esteemed 
contemporary, the Spectator, which seems to have gone over 
bag and baggage to Campbell-Bannermanism, and has con- 
stituted itself the guide, philosopher, and friend of the Radical 
Party, thus appreciated the situation in its issue of November 25 : 
“The notion that Mr. Balfour can compel the Liberal leaders to 
take office is preposterous. Those leaders have not only a con- 
stitutional right to refuse to form a Ministry before a Dissolution 
but would clearly be most unwise to do anything else. This view 
is, we are glad to see, endorsed by all the chief organs of Liberal 
opinion.” The Spectator renewed its exhortation the following 
week: “ Unless the Opposition leaders are more unwise than it is 
easy to conceive, they will insist that the Cabinet shall vanish 
away, not through resignation, but through Dissolution. If Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues know their busi- 
ness, they will reply, as did the Northumbrian wife to the sick 
but loquacious husband who worried her when she was busy 
preparing for his funeral—‘ Gang on with thy deeing and don’t 
hinder me.’ The sacred cause of Free Imports would be in 
jeopardy should the Liberals act otherwise,” &c. But these re- 
monstrances, which were urged in various tones throughout the 
Liberal Press from the Daily Chronicle to the Daily News, were 
completely wasted upon politicians who had wandered for ten 
years in the cold shade of Opposition, and now at last found 
themselves in sight of the promised land. On the very day after 
the resignation of Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
without a single second’s hesitation, according to the Court Circular, 
“kissed hands on his appointment as Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury ” (December 5), to the intense delight of all 
Radicals who expected to divide the plunder, and ‘to the intense 
irritation of all the rest. Twodays later a Royal Proclamation was 
issued giving ‘‘ Methods of Barbarism” precedence after the Arch- 
bishop of York. The new Premier was probably wise to turn a 
deaf ear to his irresponsible mentors, and to grasp the carrot for 
which he had laboured so lustily, otherwise it might have eluded 
him for ever. His refusal to form a Government would have 
involved the offer of the Premiership elsewhere ; and this dread 
was, we believe, the determining motive of the Opposition Front 
Bench in “walking into Mr. Balfour’s trap.” The King would 
probably have sent for Lord Rosebery or—terror of terrors— 


We 
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Mr. Chamberlain, and the latter would have had little or no diffi- 
culty in forming a Government, and leading a united Unionist 
Party to victory on a constructive policy of Fiscal Reform. 
There was even a third alternative, scarcely less alarming to the 
“ sreat unemployed ”—the refusal of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man would have left the way open for the return of Mr. Balfour 
as l'homme indispensable of the situation, and the Dissolution 
would have been indefinitely postponed. 


The Radical leaders having defied their Press, settled down to 
Cabi the agreeable task of Cabinet making, and during 
abinet 
Making. the second week of December, 29 Belgrave 
Square, the abode of the new Prime Minister, 
became the Mecca of the faithful, and shrewd reporters could 
detect from their demeanour whether the elated or doleful 
visitors had been rewarded according to their own idea of their 
deserts. Belgrave Square was also the scene of a remarkable 
tussle, the echoes of which reached the outside world, and con- 
tributed to the gaiety of the nation. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s principal lieutenants made a strenuous and com- 
bined effort to persuade their leader to read his speeches hencefor- 
ward in the House of Lords instead of in the House of Commons, 
on the ostensible ground that his health could no longer endure 
the tremendous strain of the popular pandemonium, and also 
because the Liberal Party in the Upper House was in such a 
poverty-stricken condition that it contained hardly a single Peer 
who could even read a decent speech. Visions of Lords Tweed- 
mouth, Aberdeen, and Carrington, supported by the Crewes, the 
Burghcleres, and the Beauchamps, confronting Lord Rosebery, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Halsbury, &c., were no doubt appalling ; but the real reason for 
the proposed translation of the Premier—which was not a Liberal 
Imperialist intrigue, as was pleasantly suggested by the Daily News 
—was the desirability of leaving the leadership of the House of 
Commons in more capable hands, and also we suspect because 
his colleagues were anxious that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
should disguise himself in a Peerage before the General Election. 
They know full well that the name of “ Campbell-Bannerman ” 
stinks in the nostrils of every patriotic Englishman on account 
of his treasonable obstruction of our military preparations 
prior to the South African War, as well as for his cowardly 
and blackguardly attack on the most humane army that 
ever took the field for their “ methods of barbarism ”’—the only 
utterance of the new Prime Minister destined to immortality. 
At one moment he had almost yielded to the intelligent impor- 
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tunity of his colleagues, and sympathetic articles on the state of 
his health pervaded the Liberal Press. In the event of such 
an arrangement, according to the Times, which was remarkably 
well-informed throughout the crisis in Belgrave Square, 
Mr. Asquith would have become Leader of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. John Morley would have gratified his amazing 
ambition to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. However, external 
pressure was applied, and to the unbounded delight of the 
Unionist Party, the Premier ultimately decided to retain his 
notorious name, which is one of our greatest electioneering 
assets, and to continue reading his ponderous essays in the House 
of Commons, though it may be hoped that henceforward some 
attempt will be made to enforce the rule against reading speeches. 
This decision provoked yet another crisis. The Times startled the 
community by the statement that Sir Edward Grey had decided 
to refuse office, as he would not consent to be led by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. This announcement not unnaturally 
caused immense elation to the Tapers and Tadpoles on our 
side, but it excited corresponding consternation among all 
Englishmen capable of taking a national as well as a Party view 
of public affairs. The absence of Sir Edward Grey from the 
Government would have deprived it at a peculiarly critical time 
of the services of the one statesman universally believed to 
be capable of conducting our foreign affairs in accordance with 
the interests and wishes of thecountry. Happily Sir Edward 
Grey’s hesitation was shortlived, and he found himself able to 
declare that the assertion of the Times was “unauthorised and 
incorrect—” to the great chagrin of Lord Rosebery, who we 
strongly suspect was at the bottom of this particular crisis. 


The result of the week’s struggle between the contending 
sections of the Party was disclosed on December 
The New . 
. 11, when the new Cabinet was finally constituted 
Cabinet. 
as follows : 


Lord Chancellor ‘ Sir Robert Reid 


on rane os a one Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
Prime Minister . ‘ . ) 


Lord President of the Council . . Earl of Crewe 
Lord Privy Seal . 2 ‘ . Marquis of Ripon 
Secretaries of State : 
Home . ‘ ‘ P ; . Mr. Gladstone 
Foreign . ‘ j = . Sir Edward Grey 
Colonial. . . ; ‘ - Earl of Elgin 
War ® ‘ . ‘ ‘ . Mr. Haldane 
India . . ‘ . Mr. John Morley 


Chancellor of the Exchequer . - Mr. Asquith 
First Lord of the Admiralty » Lord Tweedmouth 
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Secretary for Scotland : R - Mr. John Sinclair 
President of the Board of Trade . Mr. Lloyd-George 


President of the Local wet Mr. John Burns 


Board ‘ ‘ s . 
President of the Board of Agriculture Earl Carrington 
President of the Board of Education Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C. 


Chancellor of the Duchy . ‘ . Sir Henry Fowler 
Chief Secretary for Ireland . Mr. Bryce 
Postmaster-General . . . Mr. Sydney Buxton 


Our readers will observe that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has formed his Cabinet on the recognised Radical principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. This huge amorphous 
body consists of no less than nineteen members, as compared 
with seventeen in the out-going Cabinet, which was acknowledged 
to be of unwieldy dimensions, and it is within one of the largest 
on record. Any one who has had any experience knows how 
sterile is the work of a huge committee, how unprofitable their 
discussions, and how difficult it is for them to reach any decision, 
let alone an intelligent decision. No Cabinet should contain more 
than twelve members, but, unfortunately,every time a new Govern- 
ment is formed by either Party, public interests are sacrificed to 
the imaginary “claims” of individuals whose vanity would be 
wounded if they were left outside the charmed circle. Hence 
the absurdities of such offices as the Postmaster-Generalship, the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Presidency of the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Agriculture, and the 
Secretaryships of Scotland and Ireland being in the Cabinet, 
which should constitutionally consist of the Prime Minister, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, possibly the 
Privy Seal (in the event of its being desirable to include some 
especially eminent Statesman without a portfolio), the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the five 
Secretaries of State. 


The personnel of the new Cabinet is somewhat better than was 
enerally expected, but it leaves much to be 

™ Personnel. Sociced, fee om are unable to join in the conven- 
tional applause of some of our Unionist contemporaries, although 
we freely admit that in certain respects it is an improvement on 
its predecessor. Of the appointment of Sir Edward Grey as 
Foreign Minister we have already spoken. If he is as sound and 
sensible in office as he has been in Opposition, and if he is able to 
prevent the more ignorant of his colleagues from meddling with 
matters they don’t understand, he should prove an ideal Minister. 
Itis alleged against him that he can’t speak French, but, as an 
eminent French visitor to this country during the recent crisis 
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observed, “What does that matter, provided he thinks wisely 
in English?” Itis hardly possible for any man to distinguish 
himself at the Exchequer under our obsolete fiscal régime, be- 
cause we have exhausted the recognised resources of revenue, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is debarred from tapping that 
most lucrative and popular reservoir—foreign manufactured 
goods, which now flood this country at the rate of 140 millions per 
annum. Mr. Asquith will, however, make the best of a bad job, 
and if he should summon up the requisite courage to tackle the 
thorny problem of the taxation of licences, he might acquit himself 
at the Exchequer with considerable credit. Mr. Haldane has an 
even more thankless task at the War Office, in which he will re- 
ceive the sympathetic support of his opponents provided he is 
able to emancipate himself from the malign influence of the 
extreme Blue Water school, which is founded on the misreading 
of Mahan, and is now in complete control of that mischievous 
body the Committee of Defence, which is liable, under the Pre- 
sidency of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to become a public 
peril. Great Britain must create such an army as will enable 
her both to fulfil her treaty obligations in Europe, and to co- 
operate with any neighbouring nation in resisting a wanton and 
unprovoked attack such as France was threatened with this 
summer, and with which she will certainly be threatened again in 
the near future. The maintenance of the Balance of Power on 
the Continent, which has ever been vital to the security of these 
islands, cannot be maintained by a navy alone of whatever dimen- 
sions. The new War Minister is to be congratulated on his first 
act—the appointment of Sir William Nicholson to the Army 
Council. Of Lord Elgin, the new Colonial Secretary, we know 
little except that he had a fairly good record as Viceroy of 
India, and was a fearless and capable Chairman of the War Com- 
mission, besides being a successful arbiter in the Scotch Church 
controversy. He has a gift of silence most uncommon in this 
talkative age, and we are willing to accept the opinions of 
those who believe in him. He is almost the only Liberal 
who has not been tempted into talking nonsense on the 
Chinese Labour Question, and he should therefore be able to 
approach this great Imperial problem with an open, unprejudiced 
mind; but he will need to be a strong man to resist the elec- 
tioneering pressure of unscrupulous colleagues, who have “ gone 
a regular mucker” inthe matter. Mr. Drummond Chaplin con- 
tributes an instructive and opportune paper on the subject to this 
number, 
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Not the least interesting or surprising appointment is that of 
Mr. John Morley as Secretary of State for India. 
On public form Mr. Morley belongs to the 
“ Perish India” school, but his bark is probably 
worse than his bite, and it may be that as an administrator he 
will be able to forget the fustian in which he has so frequently 
indulged on platforms. He also is confronted by an exceedingly 
difficult problem, viz., the administration of the Indian Army, 
upon which the last word has not been spoken, as the late Govern- 
ment are understood to have left office without taking all the 
necessary steps to inaugurate the new régime, and the advent of 


Predominance 
of Pro-Boers. 


’ a new Secretary of State may encourage Lord Curzon to refight 


his battle. In this connection the reply of Sir Edward Law, late 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council, to the paper we 
published last month from the pen of Sir John and Sir Richard 
Strachey, should prove interesting to those, who wish to under- 
stand both sides of the question. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Morley will not allow himself to be “hustled” into reversing the 
policy of his predecessor. Apart from these appointments there 
is not much distinction in the Cabinet, which is dominated by 
the pro-Boer element. Lord Ripon and Sir Henry Fowler 
occupy honorific positions, and are unlikely to take a very stren- 
uous part in its proceedings. Sir Robert Reid, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, is a doctrinaire who imports a spurious sentimentalism 
into every question. He was a violent and fanatical pro-Boer, 
and he may be expected to sympathise with any enemy of 
his country. It goes without saying that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman belongs to the same school, though he tardily 
discovered on the occasion of the North Sea outrage that other 
nations than his own were capable of “ methods of barbarism.” 
“Scrutator” supplies a searching analysis of his past perform- 
ances. Then there is Professor Bryce, who endeavoured to poison 
American opinion against this country on the eve of the South 
African War by an abominable article in the North American 
Review, and Mr. Augustine Birrell with his “ smoking hecatombs 
of slaughtered babes”—a phrase which will be remembered long 
after his cheap literary epigrams have been forgotten. Lord 
Carrington endeavours to atone for his want of convictions by 
the offensiveness of his speeches, while Mr. Lloyd-George has pub- 
licly declared that the interests of the Liberal.Party are of greater 
importance than the interests of the British Empire, but he is 
young enough to learn better. A desperate effort has been made 
to boom the appointment of Mr. John Burns as President of the 


Local Government Board, which, according to the leading 
VOL, XLVI 5° 
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Nonconformist Jesuit, Dr. Clifford, marks “a new epoch in our 
political history.” We have no prejudice against Mr. Burns 
as a Labour Member, as we think it very desirable that Labour 
should be adequately represented both in Parliament and in the 
Government, but we doubt whether he is a good representative of 
Labour. His public utterances are those of the ordinary blatant 
Nonconformist Radical, and he showed himself to be completely 
out of touch with the working classes during the South African 
War. 


Among the worst appointments are those of Lord Tweedmouth, 
which is calculated to make the Admiralty ridicu- 

Some Bad ‘ mansions 
iiciatlbidsiadn lous, and Professor Bryce, who in combination 
ane ‘with a feeble Lord Lieutenant (Lord Aberdeen) 
is to play havoc in Ireland, which is all the more disappointing 
as things had begun to mend under the admirable administration 
of Mr. Walter Long, who in a few months regained the con- 
fidence of the Unionists and secured the respect of the 
Nationalists. The incalculable harm done by the late Govern- 
ment in appointing Sir Antony MacDonnell is now patent to 
every one. While Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham are beating 
the Home Rule drum, all the Radicals have to do, and they 
have already proclaimed their intention, is to restore Sir Antony 
MacDonnell to the position he occupied during Mr. Wyndham’s 
régime, and at a stroke of the pen the administration of Ireland 
passes under Nationalist control. How do Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues propose to atone for the injury they have inflicted 
on the Unionist party and the Unionist cause by this disgraceful 
appointment which is understood to have originated with 
Lord Lansdowne? There is little to be said regarding the 
remaining members of the Cabinet. Lord Crewe and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton are somewhat colourless politicians, and nothing 
is known of Mr. John Sinclair except that he has acted as private 
secretary to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose idiosyn- 
crasies he has probably imbibed. Mr. Herbert Gladstone should 
be a tolerable Home Secretary. If he is wise he will accept the 
advice of the Pall Mall Gazetie and the Globe and reopen the 
Merstham Tunnel case, which has been prematurely closed 
through official apathy. Mr. Herbert Gladstone would do well 
to remember the Cass case, which nearly brought down 
one of his predecessors, The most notable omission from 
the new Government—apart from Lord Rosebery—is Sir 
Charles Dilke, who is offered up as a sacrifice to the Non- 
conformist conscience after having been worked to death while 
the Liberal Party were in Opposition ; but he is alleged to be 
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appeased by the appointment of his assiduous henchman, Mr- 
McKenna, to the responsible position of Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. L. V. Harcourt, the son of his father, is 
the new First Commissioner of Works, and Mr. George 
Whiteley, Patronage Secretary of the Treasury or Chief 
Whip. The Under-Secretaries are a poor lot. Mr. John 
Ellis, whose performances during the South African War 
will not be speedily forgotten, becomes the underling of Mr. 
Morley at the India Office ; Mr. Edmund Robertson, a consistent 
and even passionate denunciator of a big Navy, is Secretary of the 
Admiralty; the portentous Lord Portsmouth, who was once 
a Liberal Unionist, represents Mr. Haldane in the House of 
Lords; and Mr. Winston Churchill is rewarded for his active 
apostasy by the Under Secretaryship of the Colonies, an 
appointment causing unmitigated disgust throughout the Empire, 
which has formed a much sounder estimate of this pushful 
soldier of fortune, whose sword is ever at the service of the 
highest bidder, than the Fleet Street friends whom he so 
assiduously cultivates, and who repay his attentions by advertis- 
ing his vulgar speeches. According to the Times Ottawa corre- 
spondent, the appointment 

is generally commented upon in the Canadian Press, but hardly a single 
newspaper offers a word of friendly commendation. The Montreal Gazette, 
one of the most influential journals in the Dominion, remarks that in this 
particular colony Mr. Churchill created the impression that he was a very 
young man with a very good opinion of himself, and no particular opinion of 


anybody else. That was not much foundation on which to erect a statesman’s 
reputation. 


It remained to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice of all people to 
The Comic supply the comic element in the crisis. In a 
lacrhymose lamentation to his constituents in 
North Wiltshire he announced that, “ owing to 
circumstances upon which-I need not dwell, it has not been 
found possible to include me in the newly formed Liberal 
Administration.” Of this he made “no complaint,” being 
conscious of the “immense difficulties ” of forming an Adminis- 
tration, adding, however, that “ observation has convinced me 
that the position in the House of Commons of a Member who 
for several years has sat on the Front Bench of his Party both 
in and out of office, and has then ceased to do so, is always a 
difficult one,’ and he for one could not occupy it, and had 
accordingly resolved many years ago “never under any circum- 
stances to do so whatever else might occur.” The doctrine 
which may be regarded as the sheet-anchor of the Mandarinate, 
“once a Front Bencher always a Front Bencher,” had been 


Element. 
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violated, and therefore he should retire from Parliament. This 
pitiable exhibition bore astonishing fruit. Within a few days 
it was announced that Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice would be 
rewarded for his prodigious public services by a Peerage 
as well as the Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs! Lord 
Monkswell, however, has been less fortunate, because, in spite of 
two public protests of a peculiarly piteous kind against his 
exclusion, no comfortable corner for him has been found up to 
date. There seems to be a want of dignity in some of our Noble 
Lords, 


The retiring Premier has distributed the usual retiring honours 
,. —peerages, baronetcies, privy councillorships, 
“he * knighthoods, &c. With one exception the list is 
ee. commonplace. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach becomes 
a viscount, and Mr. Ritchie’s stupendous services 
to the Conservative Party are rewarded with a barony; while such 
suitable aspirants as Sir William Walrond, Sir Henry Meysey- 
Thompson, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, and Mr. Faber receive similar 
rewards. No one, however, seems to know much about Sir 
Henry de Stern, who is also made a peer, except that he was 
created a baronet last year, and has been High Sheriff of Surrey. 
He is, presumably, a handsome contributor to the Party funds. 
The one interesting peerage is that of Sir Alfred Harmsworth, a 
man of supreme ability and one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities of our time. At the age of forty, by his own unaided 
genius, he has created a gigantic business, of which the Daily 
Mail forms a single item. Everybody reads and some people 
abuse the Daily Mail. 1t caters for all tastes, and by so doing 
has conquered a colossal circulation. Instead of the poisonous 
political trash, with an invariably anti-British bias, which used to 
be the favourite reading of the working classes, Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth provides them with a paper which, on most great public 
questions and at all great national emergencies, takes a sound and 
patriotic line. Now that he has become a peer he may turn his 
attention to public life. He would be an interesting ingredient 
in a Cabinet, and an admirable head of a department. 


Although we have been unable to conceal our convictions that 
the official attitude of the Balfour Government 

Mr. Balfour . 
on the Fiscal question was morally deplorable 

at Leeds. a : 

and politically disastrous, and have felt con- 
strained to enter a continual protest against Ministerial tactics, 
we are not among those who criticise for the sake of criticism. 
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We would far sooner follow our leaders than differ from them. 
For this reason we welcome the notable speech delivered by Mr. 
Balfour at Leeds on December 18, as, unlike the Newcastle 
speech of unhappy memory, it does appear to us to afford that 
common standing ground which all Fiscal Reformers have been 
seeking. As an intellectual achievement it stands altogether 
above Party platform oratory. It is the finest speech Mr. 
Balfour has delivered for many years, and when compared with 
his previous utterances on the same question, it shows anew how 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” is official existence. The 
late Premier is hardly recognisable in the new Leader of the 
Opposition. We only trust that he will remain in this disposi- 
tion and will resolutely turn a deaf ear to those intriguers}whose 
sole object is to darken counsel, to accentuate differences 
between the various sections of the Party, and above all to 
cultivate hostility between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. As at Newcastle he dwelt on the fact that ever since Sir 
Robert Peel’s conversion in 1845 differences had existed in the 
Conservative Party upon the question of Protection and Free 
Trade, but the present policy of Fiscal Reform did not prejudice 
the question of Protection one way or the other. It was a 
different question, and a wholly alien question, and Free Traders 
and Protectionists alike could agree in supporting it. He re- 
affirmed his adherence to the Free Trade wing of the Conserva- 
tive Party; but even if he belonged to the Protectionist section 
he would have no hesitation in accepting Fiscal Reform, which 
aimed at dealing with dumping, fiscal union, and commercial 
union with the Colonies, “ all of which were absolutely consistent 
with Free Trade, and they are not less consistent with those who 
would like to see some return to the policy now prevalent in 
America, in France, in Germany; indeed, I am bound in 
candour to admit, in force through the greater part of that 
portion of the civilised world which has great manufacturing 
industries to maintain.” The whole Unionist Party was at one in 
their “common contempt” for “the form of economic pedantry 
which is preached by the Cobden Club,” who seemed to imagine 
that Free Trade was “ adequately carried out so long as we do 
not put any Customs duty upon imports which is not balanced 
by equal excise duty upon an article manufactured at home, and 
they are perfectly indifferent as to what foreign countries do 
with regard to their tariffs and what is the relation between this 
country and its customers.” In Mr. Balfour’s judgment that 
was “a great folly.” 


Free Trade is not a virtue which a nation practises as a man practises 
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honesty or any other cardinal virtue. Free Trade is the relation between 
countries—between this country and other countries. You do not satisfy 
Free Trade doctrines by having a dinner once a year and publishing leaflets 
about the virtues of Free Trade; you practise Free Trade when you do your 
best to maintain it and when you do your best to make others accept it, 
and when, if you cannot make them accept it in bulk, you at all events 
induce them to modify their policy in your favour so that the trade of this 
country shall be in reality as well as in name something more than the one- 
sided, incomplete, and imperfect article which unfortunately it is at present. 


Cobdenite Free Traders filled the ex-Premier with “a sur- 
prised disgust. They do not get their doctrines 
from Cobden; they cali themselves by his name, 
but their doctrines are not his doctrines.” He at all events was 
better than the Cobden Club. “Whatever might be 
his shortcomings as a national economist, he never perpe- 
trated the intolerable folly of supposing that it was a mark of 
economic wisdom not to use every instrument in your power 
to induce foreign countries so to modify their hostile wall of 
tariffs as to make the Free Trade of this country something better 
and something greater than the mere admission of foreign goods 
duty free while our goods were kept out by tariffs designed, not 
accidentally, but deliberately designed for no other purpose than 
to keep them out.” While, therefore, recognising the differences 
which divided the Partyon the issue of Protection and Free Trade 
for two generations, they might agree to unite in carrying out 
the altogether different policy which he advocated. He had vainly 
protested against the accepted use of the word “ Retaliation,” but 
he was obliged to abandon his protest as there was no use in 
trying to persuade people to abandon a very convenient though 
very inaccurate word in favour of a more accurate but less con- 
venient one. Using it in its popular sense, Retaliation was “ the 
final stage of a process of negotiation which, if the negotiations 
are successful, ought really never to take place at all.” Retaliatory 
duties were the sanction behind international commercial 
negotiation, just as the power of the sword lay behind political 
diplomacy. In earlier times commercial negotiation had 
frequently ended in war—* surely a barbarous and bloody method 
of obtaining the result.” The modern method was to threaten 
to impose duties in order to obtain some modification which 
diplomacy and persuasion had failed to extract from our com- 
mercial rivals. It was admittedly the last resource of civilisation, 
but we could not do without it. How could the foreign policy 
of this country be conducted, whoever might be the Foreign 
Minister, but for our fleets and armies, and what was true of 
diplomatic negotiation was equally true of commercial negotiation, 


Retaliation. 
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Human nature was the same in the discussion of a question of 
territory or national honour as in matters of industrial com- 
petition, and just as the hostile use of fleets and armies was 
clearly a confession of diplomatic failure, so would be the 
imposition of a retaliatory duty. “But you cannot secure a 
diplomatic success until you are prepared to risk a diplomatic 
failure; and the nation which will not contemplate the pos- 
sibility of loss, and which shrinks from the difficulty of enterprise, 
is pre-destined from the first to play the poorest and the sorriest 
i6le in diplomatic negotiations which can possibly be conceived.” 
It was a matter of common knowledge that at the present time 
foreign tariffs were largely settled by negotiation. We played 
but a poor part in these proceedings, though we were supposed 
under the most-favoured-nation clause to enjoy all the advan- 
tages accruing to other countries from the negotiations. 


Italy and Germany—I take two names absolutely at random—lItaly and 
Germany, we will say, negotiate for a commercial treaty. We have the most- 
favoured-nation clause with each one of those countries. We are supposed, 
therefore, to obtain the advantage which either of these countries would 
obtain from the other. Well, but do not you think that, if tariffs are to be 
settled by negotiation, we had better have something to say of the negotiation ? 
Are Italy and Germany—to take the random illustration which | have selected 
—the best guardians of our own interests? Do you think that they will frame 
their treaties so that the most-favoured-nation clause shall give us all the 
benefits which they by their labour and their risk have extracted from the 
other side? It is folly. 


What man was there “ who was not besotted by an imperfect 
knowledge of political economy,” who would regard that as a 
reasonable or a rational position for any great commercial 
country, let alone the greatest commercial country in the world ? 


Mr. Balfour declared that no general reply could be given to 
the question as to how our commercial com- 
A General ; 
petitors should be dealt with or what methods 
Tariff. 
we should adopt. 

You might as well ask the Foreign Office on what principles they would 
discuss a difficult question with Russia, France, Germany, and other countries. 
You, like them, would say, and say truly, “ We must have liberty to take every 
case upon its merits. Our business is to persuade the other side to give us 
fair terms, and what we have to consider is what will most appeal to the other 
side.” It is a case of persuasion—if you like, persuasion with threats in the 
background—and you have to consider what threats will produce the greatest 
effect if the office of persuasion fails, if the soft voice of your Ambassador falls 
upon deaf ears. 

What we had to ask ourselves was, ‘‘ what will frighten the com- 
mercial minister of the country with whom you are negotiating ?” 
A general tariff was admittedly “a very convenient starting- 
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point with which to deal with foreign nations, but observe, there 
is no general tariff here,” and the construction of a general 
tariff upon protective lines would be outside the scope of his 
programme of Fiscal Reform. At the same time, and those 
who have been misled by the prominence given to Mr. Balfour's 
repudiation of a general tariff should note this passage, we 
might find it necessary “ to extend the basis of taxation on non- 
protective principles, and if you have a non-protective tariff 
such as India has, or such as Holland has, it might well be 
that that would prove to be aconvenient method of dealing with 
the subject of Retaliation,” though it did not in his opinion 
depend upon that. ‘“ You do not require a general tariff, 
protective or non-protective, to deal with this question,” and 
the ex-Premier quoted a thirteen-year-old speech* in which he 
had said “I am not a fair trader nor a protectionist, but I am 
of opinion that if foreign nations deliberately screw up their 
duties on English manufactured goods there may be occasions 
on which it would suit us to bring them to a better frame of 
mind by placing in our turn duties on their manufactures.” 
Mr. Balfour thus summarised his position on the insular part 
of the problem. In the first place, it was impossible to negotiate 
profitably with other countries on commercial matters, or indeed 
on any matters, without some sanction or threat ; secondly, we 
could not allow Protection to interfere with this or any other 
part of our proposed Fiscal Reform; thirdly, “I readily admit 
that if there were a general non-protective duty, it might prove 
convenient in this connection”; fourthly, any such general 
tariff, whether protectionist or non-protectionist, would not 
overturn the world-wide system of Protection, “would not, for 
example, make the United States a Free Trade country, nor 
compel the French to accept all your goods duty free, or any 
wild chimera of that kind, but you would, I am quite confident, 
be able to carry on commercial negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries with a success and in a manner that has never yet attended 
your efforts.” Even before the late Government left office, the 
mere shadow of coming events had already secured us better 


terms from certain other countries than we should otherwise 
have obtained. 


On the question of Preference Mr. Balfour was equally 

explicit, and his speech cannot fail to appeal 

to those who have been attracted to this ques- 

tion on its Imperial side, and who are working towards the 
* July 1, 1892, Manchester, 


Preference. 
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ideal of a great self-supporting Empire. The differences on 
Preference, like the differences on the other branch of this 
question, were differences of method rather than of principle, 
and should not be suffered to divide Fiscal Reformers. All 
of us desired to see closer commercial union between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, and we must not “too 
rigidly narrow the limits which circumscribe the instruments 
which may be used to carry Colonial Preference into practical 
existence.” For his own part Mr. Balfour had never thought 

that the imposition of a small duty on corn was a thing which should be 
resisted on principle ; nor could I proclaim such a doctrine, considering that I 
was a member of the Government which put a small duty on corn and loudly, 
and truly, asserted that that small duty on corn, put on for the purpose of 
revenue, was no infraction of Free Trade and that it was well calculated in itself, 


and apart from prejudice, to be a permanent extension of the area of taxation 
in this country. 


There was not a man in this country “out of a lunatic asylum ” 
who would for a moment deny that if we could obtain per- 
manent Free Trade with our Colonies at the price of a micro- 
scopic tax upon food-stuffs, it would from every point of view be 
a gain to all concerned. “Certainly no Free Trader could deny 
the enormous gain for the cause of Free Trade which would 
result from this negligible tax.” Therefore it was a question of 
degree and not of kind, and he thought it unfortunate that some 
Fiscal Reformers, “not men of light and leading,” talked of 
“the small tax on corn in its relation to Colonial Preference as 
if Colonial Preference existed in order to have a small duty on 
corn and not a small duty on corn for the purpose of producing 
Colonial Preference.” That was wrong. Our object was to 
get Colonial Preference, i.c., commercially speaking, greater and 
more permanent access to Colonial markets for our manufac- 
tures, and Imperially speaking to unite together in closer bonds 
and by a multiplication of ties the different members of the 
Empire, and the country would have ultimately to consider 
whether the supposed sacrifices, by which alone that could be 
secured, were too great for the prize in view. Considering that 
the Colonies had never put forward any plan, and considering 
that a duty on corn, however useful in some instances, could 
not solve the whole problem, because there were very great 
Colonies from which we did not import corn, 


and inasmuch as our relations with our Colonies are far more complex than 
this simple consideration of interchange of commodities seems to show— 
considering that we give them, practically for nothing, the whole maritime and 
most of the military defence, considering that there are other methods by 
which we can greatly aid the interchange of commodities between the Mother 
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Country and the Colonies, it is not wise, certainly it is not always wise, to talk 
as if a duty on corn was the one thing which this country ought to consider. 


We could not form a final judgment on the whole question until 
we had the whole claim before us. We must know in the first 
place what the Colonies wanted, and in the second place what 
they were willing to give. This could only be obtained through 
a free Colonial Conference at which the subject would be debated 
“ without prejudice, with that mutual concession, that common 
understanding of difficult points which a free discussion round 
a table, and that only, is capable of giving.” It was only then 
that the country would be able to make up its mind upon the 
problem of Imperial Preference, and the speaker confessed his 
incapacity “of judging all the several and isolated elements in a 
possible arrangement until I see the whole arrangement spread 
before me.” He was therefore prepared to suspend his judg- 
ment as to the value of any scheme until he had seen the 
scheme, though there could be no doubt as to the value of the 
object. That it was worthy of great efforts and great sacrifices 
could not be contested fora moment. Indeed no object “had 
ever been placed before the people of this country more worthy 
of attainment.” At the same time, Mr. Balfour declared that 
“nothing will endanger the Imperial idea more than any rash 
introduction into it of the insular idea. Protection is insular 
or it is nothing; it is alien therefore in its very essence and 
spirit—I do not say inconsistent but alien in its very essence and 
spirit to the Imperial idea, and the Imperial idea is the one 
which most appeals to me.” It had been furthered by many 
men in speech and writing who had familiarised the public with 
it and brought it home to the hearts and the bosoms of men. 
Lord Rosebery had “ gracefully toyed with it, though I think he 
has lately rejected it, perhaps only temporarily, for newer 
favourites.” Then came this glowing tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, 
which the carping critics of the Daily Telegraph would do well 
to assimilate : 

But, of all the men who have really furthered the cause, history will un- 
doubtedly point to Mr. Chamberlain as the man who in office and out 
of office has done most to foster its tender childhood and to encourage it 
after it grew in age andin strength. He has by his efforts as a Minister and by 
his efforts as a speaker brought home to every class in the community some- 
thing above parochial or even insular narrowness in these matters. He has 
taught us not merely to taik about the Empire, but to feel about the Empire. 
He has made this Imperial question not merely an interesting topic for the 
lecture-room, the leading article, or the monthly magazine, but a practical 
issue on which every man feels it his duty now to take part. 
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Fiscal Reformers fully sympathise both with the spirit and the 
.,.. substance of Mr. Balfour’s Leeds speech. We have 

The Position ; ‘ 
of Fiscal "°ver belonged any more than Mr. Chamberlain 
Sialiieaiite has to that section of the Conservative Party who 
lament the repeal of the Corn Laws, and would 
desire to restore the ancien régime or anything approaching 
it. We agree with Disraeli that this form of Protection is both 
dead and damned. No one out of a lunatic asylum would 
attempt to revive it. At the same, time we have always 
regretted that, owing to Peel’s panic, the legislation of 1846 
was in the nature of a débdcle, instead of being a well- 
considered reform. The retention of a small fixed duty on 
foreign corn, coupled withthe free importation of Colonial corn, 
would have greatly assisted the revenue, while the maintenance 
of a revised system of Colonial Preference would have materially 
contributed to the development of the Empire, and would have 
saved some portion of the 20,000,000 people whom we have lost 
in the United States during the last two generations. Then, again, 
the retention of small duties on manufactured goods would have 
enabledthis country to effect something substantialinthe cause of 
international Free Trade. Bythrowing away all our Fiscal weapons 
we sacrified our Fiscal influence. We do not imagine that Mr. 
Balfour would dissent from these propositions. Nor, again, are 
we among those—if there be any—who desire to McKinleyise 
these islands, though we fear that if the policy of Colonial Pre- 
ference be indefinitely delayed it will be endangered, and, as a 
consequence of the loss of her best markets, the Mother Country 
might be driven in sheer desperation into insular McKinleyism. 
Our opponents have attempted to make some capital out of Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration against a general protective tariff as a 
necessary basis of Retaliation, which is contrasted with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s categorical statement at Bristol that Retaliation 
involves a general tariff. It should however be noted that Mr. 
Balfour, almost in the same breath, admits that he has no objec- 
tion to a general tariff which is not protective, and, morever, 
suggests that revenue necessities may compel us to tax foreign 
manufactured goods. He cites Holland and India as affording 
examples we might profitably imitate. According to the last 
Fiscal Blue-book, these countries impose 3 per cent. duties 
on British goods. They also possess retaliatory powers. We 
do not imagine that there is anything sacrosanct in the figure 

3 per cent, 
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At the present time about £140,000,000 worth of foreign 
Closi manufactures are dumped into the British Isles. 
osing the : 
Unionist A 5 per cent. duty would give us £7,000,000 
iin revenue ; a 10 per cent. duty would probably 
give us something over twelve millions, allowing 
for a possible decline in foreign imports. All competent econo- 
mists outside these islands, and all foreign producers, believe 
that such small duties would fall upon the foreigner. As Mr. 
Balfour would, under his own scheme, want something in hand 
for negotiation with Foreign Powers, there is nothing irrecon- 
cileable between a 3 per cent. system plus retaliatory duties, or a 
Io per cent, system. At the same time it is rather a “ large 
order” to ask the country to give a free hand to the British 
Foreign Office, which has had no experience, and possesses no 
adequate equipment, to impose whatever duties might be dictated 
by the necessities of one particular negotiation. Ex hypothesi some 
of our principal industries might find themselves suddenly 
dislocated by, say, 25 per cent. duties imposed on German, or 50 
per cent. duties on American, imports. The announcement ofa 
general non-protective tariff of, say, 10 per cent., coupled with 
another ro per cent. in hand to clap on foreign motor-cars and 
similar articles, would, we believe, be far more acceptable to the 
commercial community than a combination of our present 
system of Free Imports with unspecified retaliatory duties, to be 
applied at the discretion of the Foreign Office. In the latter 
case Retaliation might prove to be a dangerous leap in the dark ; 
it might even land us in a partial and fragmentary kind of 
Protection which would combine the worst features of both 
systems. Finally, all intelligent Fiscal Reformers will agree with 
Mr. Balfour that Imperial Preference is the pressing, all-import- 
ant question, which takes precedence of insular Protection, 
and that there is no need to confuse the two questions. They 
will be only too glad to welcome any form of Preference apart 
from food taxation, so long as food taxation is not dogmatically 
banned. We confess that for our own part we are unable to see 
how the Mother Country can give Canada a serviceable pre- 
ference except by a small tax on foreign corn, which would 
also assist Australia and India. But no doubt there are other 
parts of the Empire requiring different treatment. The essential 
thing is that we accept the principle of giving our own people 
better terms than the foreigner. We must cast about for every 
conceivable means of achieving the common ideal of a self- 
supporting Empire. Unionists can now at last close their ranks 
and fight under the banner raised by Mr. Balfour. Every candi- 
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date who loyalty and unreservedly accepts the Leeds programme 
is entitled to the support of Fiscal Reformers. We can march 
behind Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to the cross roads 
described by the former and then reconsider the position if he 
refuses to accompany us any further. 


The new Government evidently intend to treat Home Rule 
as the late Government treated the Fiscal ques- 
tion, i.e, they will be Home Rulers in their 
intercourse with the Nationalists and Unionist in 
their speeches to British audiences. One therefore need be no 
prophet to predict that a long period of ministerial discredit will 
finally culminate in ministerial disaster. Lord Rosebery has not 
rendered many public services of late, and his absence from the 
new combination affords some guarantee of the continuity of our 
Foreign Policy in the spirit as well as in the letter, but we owe it 
to him that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been brought 
to book and that the Home Rule conspiracy is unmasked. The 
present Premier, while still Leader of the Opposition, read a 
speech at Stirling declaring 


Re-enter 
Home Rule. 


it was his desire to see the effective management of Irish affairs in the hands 
of a representative Irish authority ; and that if he were an Irish Nationalist, 
he would take it in any way that he could get it. If an instalment of repre- 
sentative control were offered to Ireland, or any administrative improvement, 
he would advise the Nationalists thankfully to accept it, provided it was con- 
sistent and led up to their larger policy—but he repeated it must be consistent 
and lead up to the larger policy. . .. The opportunity of making a great 
advance with Irish government would not be long delayed. 

Two days later Lord Rosebery gave the only possible interpreta- 
tion to this utterance at Bodmin: “The responsible leader has 
hoisted once more in its most pronounced form the flag of 
Home Rule,” adding, “I cannot serve under that banner ”—a 
statement which he emphasised in response to an inquiry from 
the Daily Chronicle as to whether this was a definite refusal to 
join a Radical Cabinet : “1 only said I would not fight under the 
Home Rule flag ; nor will I.””. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
vouchsafed no answer to Lord Rosebery, contenting himself with 
the statement at Partick that he had made a full exposition of 
his opinions on Home Rule, and had nothing to add. As is 
pointed out in an effective article in the Daily Mail, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman declared in May 1904 that the Liberal 
remedy for Irish ills was “the self-government of Ireland,” 
and that in February 1905 he pledged himself and his Party 
“to a policy of thorough and fundamental alteration in 
the whole system of Irish government ”—and, as the Daily Mail 
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observes, “the Nationalist Party greeted Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s pronouncement with shouts of triumph almost 
as vociferous as those with which they hailed the news of 
Lord Methuen’s defeat and capture in 1902.” It is not surpris- 
ing that the Freeman’s Fournal should have proclaimed, “ Every 
vote given for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a vote given 
for Home Rule”—a testimonial which should exercise no small 
influence at the coming elections. The Liberal Imperialists have 
made gallant but wholly ineffectual endeavours to interpret Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s declaration differently from Lord 
Rosebery, and according to Lord Rosebery the four Vice- 
Presidents of the Liberal League (Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Haldane, and Sir Edward Grey) must have received secret 
assurances from the new Prime Minister before consenting to 
join his Cabinet. One and all, the new Ministers are now 
engaged in‘vociferously asserting that no Home Rule Bill will be 
presented to the next Parliament, but though Mr. Asquith may 
scorn the imputation that he and his colleagues will “ covertly 
and stealthily ” introduce Home Rule, the unrepudiated Stirling 
declaration stands on record which clearly promised Home Rule 
by covert and stealthy instalments. Moreover, the appointment 
of Lord Aberdeen and Professor Bryce is a pledge of the 
betrayal of the Union. According to Lord Tweedmouth, who 
knows something of electioneering if he knows nothing of 
politics, the Liberals have to win one hundred and fifty seats in 
order to obtain an independent majority over Unionists and 
Nationalists. Few of them expect to achieve this. So Mr. 
Redmond, controlling eighty votes, will be the master of the 
situation. We can therefore realise the full force of the Freeman's 
Fournal’s assertion that “Every vote given for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is a vote given for Home Rule.” 


The pressure of the political crisis compels us to curtail our 
chronicle of other important events, such as the 
Royal Tour in India, which has been followed 
with the deepest interest at home, the return of Lord Curzon 
who has wisely refused to contest a seat at the coming elections, 
Lord Roberts’s noble crusade on behalf of a democratic army, to 
say nothing of the important memoranda issued by the retiring 
Colonial Minister detailing his efforts to organise an Imperial 
Council, or that of the retiring First Lord of the Admiralty 
reminding us that our reply to German navaliexpansion is to knock 
£5,000,000 off our naval estimate in two years. , , , Russia 
remains in a condition of sporadic anarchy, and the recent 
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severe slump in Russian securities indicates that even the 
optimism of the financial world is giving way. The Tsar hovers 
as usual between two minds. At one moment he is half 
persuaded to surrender to the Revolutionaries and establish a 
Parliament founded on universal suffrage ; the next moment he 
inclines towards the Reactionaries and contemplates a military 
Dictatorship. Meanwhile the luckless Premier, Count Witte, 
retains his impossible position between the two parties, who 
only agree in distrusting him. The Ministerial agony can 
hardly endure much longer, but there is nothing better in 
prospect. At this distance it looks as though the Revolutionaries 
were gaining ground, as they seem to have at last made some 
impression on the army, but we do not feel that we know. 
The Western world is growing weary of a crisis in which 
decisive events rarely occur. y , y The Dual Monarchy con- 
tinues to alarm its well-wishers. Ascheme of Universal Suffrage 
has been introduced into the Viennese Reichsrath by Baron 
Gautsch, the Premier, to the accompaniment of a huge proces- 
sion of the proletariat, estimated at between two and three 
hundred thousand, who filed in front of Parliament for several 
hours. This measure, in spite of safeguards to the smaller 
nationalities, can hardly fail to place the Germans in a per- 
manent minority, which will enormously strengthen the hands 
of the pan-Germans both in Austria and across the frontier. 
The deadlock in Hungary continues, though it is relieved by 
occasional gleams of light and recurrent rumours of a settle- 
ment between the Crown and the Coalition, which offers the 
only prospect of saving the Dual Monarchy. Our strictures on 
the demagogic programme of the Fejervary Government last 
month have been abundantly justified, the only result of their 
effort to undermine the Magyar supremacy has been to drive 
the Hungarian Liberals, under Count Tisza, into the arms of 
the Coalition, under M. Kossuth and Count Apponyi, with whom 
they were at daggers drawn. Count Tisza seconded Count 
Apponyi’s motion protesting against the perpetual prorogation 
of Parliament, as a violation of the Constitution, which was 
carried unanimously both in the Upper and Lower House. As 
a consequence, Baron Fejervary, the Premier, who spends much 
of his time in the train between Vienna and Budapest, has 
has once again requested the King to relieve him of his 
command. The hopeful element in the situation is that the 
contending parties appear to be a shade less intransigeant than 
they were, but they are still far from a compromise. , , , The 
Briand Bill for the Separation of Church and State in France 
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was passed by the Senate on December 6 by the substantial 
majority of 181 votes to 102. The Conseil d’Etat will be allowed 
three months to work out its practical application. Under the 
new law it will be necessary for the Roman Catholics to 
form religious associations in order to preserve the churches 
and religious properties, which unless so safe-guarded will 
become public property. The attitude of Catholic France 
towards the new régime is uncertain, one section of the 
Church is in favour of uncompromising resistance, the other in 
favour of acquiescence. The Vatican is said to be similarly 
divided. The passing of the Separation Bill endangers the 
existence of the Rouvier Government, which has thereby lost 
its raison d’étre, but the main subject preoccupying French 
attention at the present time is the election of a new President 
of the Republic on the 18th of this month, the competing candi- 
dates being M. Doumer, the President of the Chamber, and 
M. Falliéres, the President of the Senate, though others may 
conceivably crop up. The Bloc demands an open vote, in order to 
defeat M. Doumer. , , , Inthe Near East the Powers continue 
to “coerce” the Sultan and the Sultan continues to defy the 
Powers. The naval demonstration and the occupation of 
Mitylene have so far exercised no adequate influence in bringing 
the Porte to terms. There is little doubt but that the German 
Emperor is encouraging his friend to resist the Concert. 


The country has sustained a severe loss in the untimely 
— death of Sir Clinton Dawkins. Though not a 
Sir Clinton ‘ ; ; 
Dawkins. public servant in the technical sense of the term 
at the time of his death, he was always a public 
servant in the real sense, and during a singularly active and 
fruitful life he had rendered eminent public service in Peru, 
Egypt, and India. Indeed, it was his remarkable record 
in these countries which decided that wonderful judge of men, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, to offer his principal London partnership 
to Sir Clinton Dawkins. His friends looked forward to the time 
when he might re-enter the service of the State. Owing to his 
strong personality, conquering capacity and abiding devotion to 
British interests, he had become a valuable factor in questions 
of mixed finance and politics, all the more as he inspired implicit 
confidence. He was frequently consulted by the Government. 
Sir Clinton Dawkins remained generous even after he became 
rich, and always had a genius for friendship, 


THE LIBERAL CABINET—AN INTER- 
CEPTED LETTER 


[We have received the following in. 
teresting letter from the Fabian Society 
without any plausible explanation as to 
how it came into their hands. We 
publish it with all reserves.—EbD. N.R.]! 


MY DEAR COLLEAGUES,—The request made to me at our first 
Cabinet—that I should put before you in frank confidence the 
programme that we are to carry out—is, so far as I know, 
unprecedented. I cannot imagine what Mr. G. would have 
said to it, or to the letter that I am now writing. But the cir- 
cumstances under which we take office are themselves unprece- 
dented. By the amazing chance of Mr. Chamberlain’s infatuation, 
and Mr. Balfour’s paradoxical subtlety, our enemies have com- 
mitted the happy despatch. Our policy of having no policy has 
made us, if only by our opponents’ suicide, victors before 
the ight. The approaching election is a mere formality—a 
triumphant ratification. The Central Office tells me that the 
Conservatives of all shades cannot have more than 245 members 
to our 340, which gives us anyhow a clear majority, even on 
the rare occasions when Redmond can get over all his 85 to vote 
against us. And this majority of the whole House may even 
be as high as 70. So far our course is clear, We have only 
to sit tight and say nothing, as copiously as we can. We go into 
the election on the cry we have found so amazingly successful 
—“ The Principles of Liberalism : rally round the Old Flag.” 
Most earnestly do I beg each of you to utter absolutely no word 
more definite on any subject whatsoever. 

But after the election the position changes. Iam, if I may 
sO express myself, by no means such a fool as I look. I realise 
how hollow is the victory we have won. We are put in, not 
because the nation hankers after any resuscitation of Early 
Victorian Liberalism, but merely because the others had to be 
put out. The 85 Independent Labour candidates look ominous. 
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Even if only twenty-five of them get in, they may easily be 
sufficient to cancel our majority, if any one has skill enough to 
line them up with the Irish—and I do not forget that we have 
had to leave outside one man who might doit. Moreover, we 
are only in on probation. All over the country just now 
Liberalism flows like the Solway— if we do not, in the next two 
sessions, convince the country that we are in dead earnest it 
will presently ebb like its tide, Chamberlain will manage to 
upset us, not because the nation will want his Protective Tariff, 
but because it will be disgusted at our failure. 

Now, our most imminent danger is that we may be taken in 
by our own platitudes, and come to believe our election cry. 
We can no more live a couple of sessions on the sonorous 
recitation of Liberal principles—in which, my dear Morley, 
your eloquence puts my poor speeches to shame—than my 
unlucky twelve millions on the verge of starvation can make a 
meal off Free Trade, It is a poor business for Liberalism to 
be defending the status quo. We must, in fact, have a play with 
some action in it, or we shall very quickly be hissed off the 
stage. We can’t go to war, because we have got noarmy. We 
can’t play once more the old trick of extending the franchise, 
or even take up Balfour’s redistribution of seats ; at any rate, 
not until we come. near our inevitable dissolution, We can't 
even do anything dramatic in the reduction of taxation, 
because I hear from the City that we shall be obliged to reduce 
the floating debt and increase the Sinking Fund. We must, 
in fact, whether we like it or not, play Social Reform. Not, 
I hasten to say, anything in the way of the cheap and nasty 
Socialism that was foisted on Lord Rosebery in 1892. We 
come in on Free Trade. Our watchword is Individual 
Liberty. But that, as I need hardly remind you—in spite of 
the infatuation of the Cobden Club—means something very 
different from shutting up custom-houses. What the eternal 
principles of Liberalism demand is that every individual should 
be made free—free, as I think your Church Catechism has it, 
to do his duty in that station of life to which it may please 
God to call him. 1am afraid that four-fifths of the popula- 
tion are at present by no means so free as this. 

Our programme must be as you, my dear Morley, have so 
convincingly put it, to do in each department of government 
what is necessary to liberate the individual from the fetters of 
his environment—from all the innumerable impediments, 
natural and artificial, that now obstruct his free development 
and healthy growth. This freedom of opportunity is, of course, 
what we have all along meant by Free Trade. 
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I begin, my dear Asquith, with the Exchequer, which you 
have been good enough to undertake. We need not any 
longer pretend that we can live on economy and retrenchment. 
By all means squeeze those wasteful devils at the War Office 
all you can—you won’t make the Army any worse than it is, and 
whatever you save there will be wanted elsewhere. But, after 
all, it is only. the “‘ dem’d total” that matters to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and we all know the “ dem’d total” must go 
up. When I talked about extravagance, of course I really meant 
only the waste of money by the War Office. We must never 
forget what Oliver Lodge is so fond of saying, that “ what 
makes a great nation is private thrift and public expenditure.” 
So.don’t let the Treasury clerks—who are, after all, not the 
Cabinet—carp too much at the other departments’ estimates. 
Other things being equal, the larger the proportion of our 
circulating wealth that flows down public rather than private 
channels, the greater the product to the community as a whole. 
However, you must at least contrive to abolish the Sugar Tax and 
get rid of that silly Coal Duty. You will, therefore, be able 
to be firm in refusing to take a single penny off the Income 
Tax—nothing else really gets at the vitals of the South African 
millionaire. But sit on the heads of your hide-bound officials 
and insist on graduating the tax. Every other country gradu- 
ates its Income Tax somehow, and it’s all nonsense sticking 
to the traditions of Mr. G. on that point at any rate. More- 
over, even Harcourt had a plan of graduation actually ready 
in 1895, which you could get hold of from Lulu. Nothing 
would be so popular as graduation, even if it gave you no 
more money. Why not make the rate nominally half a crown 
in the pound, retaining the principle of taxation at the source 
and continuing all the present abatements up to £700 or even to 
{1000 ; and giving a new abatement of a third on all incomes 
derived from personal service, and a second new abatement of 
a third on all incomes under {£10,000 a year. This would 
make the tax on every professional or business man under 
£10,000 a year even less than he now pays, whilst it would 
really get at the money-bags. 

But your big coup, as we have already agreed, either this 
year or next, must, of course, be the Taxation of Ground Values, 
Iam glad you have already visualised your plan, Most of the 
schemes I have seen are only wooden nutmegs, Get something 
out of it for the Exchequer, and use the rest as a bribe to induce 
the local authorities to acquiesce in the total repeal of the 
Goschen local finance, which has turned out so badly. You 
have converted me about Grants in Aid. We must reform 
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them altogether. At present, as you say, with the exception of 
the Police Grant, and to some extent the Education Grant, they 
do nothing to secure efficiency, and as Mr. G. declared, they 
merely plunder the Exchequer in order to ease the rates. Pray 
sweep them all away, and substitute, as you suggest, a new and 
financially more than equivalent system of subventions to local 
authorities, extending to all the services that we wish to see 
developed—housing, sanitation, libraries, pensions to the aged, 
Open spaces, and what not—proportionate, not to population 
or rateable value or area, but to the actual amount spent on 
each service from time to time ; and made payable only con- 
ditionally on its efficiency (as with the provincial police) being 
certified by inspection. 

But I must also ask you to do something, in your capacity 
of virtual head of the Civil Service, to redeem my pledges 
about making the Government a “Fair House.” Twelve 
years ago I promised the House of Commons—that meddling 
Fabian Society has sent me the quotation from Hansard— 
‘that the Government should show themselves to be among 
the best employers of labour in the country ; that they should, 
if I may use the expression, be in the first flight of em- 
ployers.” I declared that I accepted “in the fullest sense the 
principle that the terms of Government employment should 
be beyond reproach, . . . We have ceased to believe in what 
are known as competition and starvation wages.” You will 
find my words in Hansard for March 6, 1893. The per- 
manent officials then beat me, even in my own department ; 
and Mr. G., of course, wouldn’t do anything. But I must not 
now be put to open shame in my own Government. There 
are, I am told, plenty of Government workmen, both in 
London and elsewhere, whose wages are only a guinea a week. 
I need not remind you that the Treasury has a special 
responsibility for the Customs and Inland Revenue, the Office 
of Works, the Stationery Office, and the Woods and Forests, 
which it directly controls. What can we do to compel all the 
other departments to give prompt effect to my promise? I 
hope you will, at any rate, announce the new policy—for it is, 
I must own, a new policy so far as practice is concerned—in 
a Treasury circular to all the offices, insisting that the Trade 
Union rates of wages should be paid, and the Trade Union 
conditions observed, in every case; that a moral minimum 
should be laid down—I am told that the London County 
Council makes it 24s. a week—below which no adult man 
shall be employed; that every effort must be made to 
regularise the work, and (by intelligent co-operation among 
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departments) to equalise the seasonal demand for labour; and 
that proper labour conditions must be put into all contracts. 
A Treasury circular of this sort would have a splendid moral 
effect. ‘ We have ceased to believe in competition or starva- 
tion wages,” is what I seem to have said. How angry Mr. G. 
was with me for what he called political quackery! How- 
ever, now that it is my own Government, and I can’t plead 
inability, please see that it is done, my dear Asquith. How 
would it be to have a committee to ascertain in what terms 
it should be expressed and to decide what should be the Govern- 
ment’s “ moral minimum,” in London and elsewhere ? 

As to Foreign Affairs, these, my dear Grey, I gladly leave to 
you. We stick to Japan ; remain friends with France ; and co- 
operate cordially with Roosevelt. Don’t let us in for war, even 
if any Mad Mullah, in Europe or out, gets on your nerves, It 
would pay us better to reorganise the Consular Service, making 
it into a really useful commercial agency. Do try to put in 
people who will not be above making themselves useful in 
promoting British trade, and I will back you up against the 
grumbling of the Treasury at your increased estimates. So far 
from our Consuls having nothing to do with our trade, it ought 
to be the most important part of their work to find out how to 
increase it. 1 wonder whether you pay them by results? At 
least you might consider giving annually a ro per cent. bonus 
on the salaries of the Consular Staff in the three countries to 
which our exports had increased at the greatest rate. 

And now, my dear Gladstone, since you have been good 
enough to accept the Home Office, I commend to you the 
need for an early revision of the Factory and Truck Acts. 
Dundee, to speak only of what I know, isin an awful state. The 
poor women in that city, as we have now learnt, are subject to the 
most terrible bondage to long hours, irregular work, hideous 
surroundings, dirt and disease, and starvation wages—a slavery 
none the less real because it is called free competition. You 
know as wellas I do that their fate is only typical of millions of 
others—in fact of nearly all the women workers that we have 
hitherto left outside the effective guardianship of the Factory 
Acts. 1 know Asquith has never forgiven the Conservatives and 
the Irish for preventing him in 1895 from freeing the laundry 
women from their slavery. Bring to these millions of sweated 
home workers and workshop operatives, laundresses and shop 
assistants, the freedom that we have long ago given to the 
Lancashire cotton-weavers. Again, why has the Home Office 
not yet promulgated the by-laws about the employment of 
children, which we authorised in Parliament two years ago ? 
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But you must come to the rescue of the men too. I don’t 
remember exactly what it is that we have promised the Trade 
Unions. But we must somehow or another set these on their 
fighting feet again, now that that wicked old Chancellor is at 
last gone. Then there is the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which even the Tories were going to extend. There are the 
prisons, too—a ghastly business I fear at present, whited 
sepulchres in which we cow men’s spirits, shatter their nerves, 
dull their poor wits, and restore them enfeebled to a world in 
which they can only steal again. Luckily you can put things 
right there without the interference either of the House of 
Commons or of the House of Lords. You must look into that 
yourself, and get some new men: those old Colonels make 
shocking bad prison governors—all birch and cat-o’-nine-tails, 
chloride of lime and whitewash. I suppose it is their recol- 
lection of pipe-clay. Can’t you do something, too, to prevent 
strikes? I doso hate war, even war among our own people. 
Seddon’s man Reeves—whom we ought, by the bye, to have 
had in our Cabinet—was pestering me the other day about his 
confounded Arbitration Act, which has won Seddon his fifth 
successive general election. If the Colonies can secure peace 
and prevent sweating—not to say win elections—by their com- 
pulsory Arbitration Acts, why can’t we? If we made it one of 
the Factory Act conditions of employment that there should be 
everywhere a fixed bottom to wages, equal at least to a bare 
family subsistence, we might safely put masters and men ina 
position of absolute freedom to fight for the balance. Pray do 
not overlook this grand extension of real freedom of trade. 

India, my dear Morley, we willingly hand over to you. 
Keep a careful eye on Kitchener, who, like all those “ efficient ” 
people, is apt to bolt wildly if not kept tightly in hand. Don't 
let either him or “the politicals” upset the coach. Never 
mind Thibet—we have satisfied our curiosity about Lassa ; 
and it will never be a health resort. By the way, ask Gladstone 
for a model Factory Act for those Bombay mills—seventeen 
hoars a day is too awful—and they will quote your own words 
in the Life of Cobden against you if you don’t. 

And now, my dear Haldane, we come to the War Office, 
which you are public-spirited enough to throw away a bigger 
income than my own to undertake for us. No doubt the Army 
has gone to the dogs in the ten years since I commanded it. 
His Majesty thinks, as we can’t have Esher, that you are the 
man to put it on what he calls “the pathway to reality.” What- 
ever that means, | expect he knows what he is about. | 
never could remember myself how to return the salute of the 
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sentry I had to go by in Pall Mall. But settle the Army how 
you like, provided you cut down the cost. Asquith must really 
get a couple of millions off the total. Don’t upset the Volun- 
teers, and don’t bring in conscription. But, if it suited you to 
give up all the old-fashioned nonsense about living in barracks, 
and the necessity of the soldier being drilled into a mere 
machine and outlawed in the name of discipline, instead of 
being as free as a policeman or a signalman, you might easily 
get compulsory military training all round, as a mere develop- 
ment of Free Trade. It is really quite simple. You have in 
the past taken a great part in freeing the children from factory 
labour—indeed, | remember how effective your help was in 
making it possible to fix the age for half-time at fourteen. 
That was a great stroke for freedom. Why should you not 
now extend the half-time clauses in the Factory Act, so that no 
boy under twenty-one finds himself compelled to work for 
more than thirty hours a week. Rescue these young hooligans 
from the tyranny of the streets, and the obsession of the music- 
hall gallery. Save our industry from its increasing fatal depen- 
dence on boy labour. Put the boy, in the half-time that you 
have rescued from the workshop and the Mile End Road, 
through a well-planned seven years’ course of organised out- 
door games and physical exercises, real technical education of 
all sorts, and finally drill and the use of the rifle—and you will 
have set up again the sadly degenerate physique of the race, 
found a substitute for apprenticeship, delighted the Trade 
Unions by making boy labour irksome to the employer, and 
trained every male adult to the defence of his country—all 
without a single day’s intermission of industrial employment or 
a single night of the demoralising barrack life. By heavens, 
what a coup! I almost wish I could go back to the War 
Office myself just to see what faces those old militaires would 
pull, But you are the very man for it, with your Factory 
Legislation knowledge. Only you mustn’t let the War Office 
run the seven years’ training—better give it to the Education 
Committees of the County Councils, with a grant in aid. 

I cordially agree to your making the War Office a model 
employer on its civil side—replacing the present sweating in 
Army, Militia, and Volunteer uniforms by a great expansion of 
the Army Clothing Department, so that it may make all, instead 
of some, of the suits that they need ; setting up a similar factory 
for saddlery, accoutrements and boots somewhere in the Mid- 
lands, altogether clearing out the rat-shop contractors from the 
list. So, too, about the quarterly issue of pensions and reserve 
pay, so often complained of, which now tempts so many men 
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to drink away their whole quarter in one rapturous bout, and 
then go into the workhouse for the rest of the time. Make 
these payments weekly, as you suggest, and I will support you 
with the Treasury. There seems to be nothing against it except 
some red-tape difficulty about the men proving each week that 
they are still alive. But you can get over that. Why not ask 
Buxton to let you pay their money week by week into accounts 
opened for them in the Post Office Savings Bank, leaving them 
to draw out weekly what they need. He was telling me the 
other day how well it worked with all the gooo scholars of the 
London County Council. 

The Navy, my dear Tweedmouth, will be safe in your hands. 
You will be able to satisfy Scotland that we really are going on 
with the Rosyth base, but you must be content to do with the 
present money—not a penny more. Stick to the present method 
of choosing boys for officers, which Acland tells me is excellent ; 
and don’t allow the Admirals to scare you off completing the 
amalgamation of the engineers and marine officers with the 
aristocratic gentlemen who wear the executive curl. In the 
name of common sense and humanity, put a stop to the stupid 
flogging that Swift McNeil exposed last session. Don’t let us 
have to prevaricate, like Pretyman, about mere barbarism that 
makes us sick ; and don’t let it be always said that humane 
reforms are left to the Irish. And pray remember the low 
wages at the Deptford Victualling Yard; we must, at any 
rate, introduce the County Council’s minimum of 24s. a week, 
instead of the present scandalous 21s. for grown men. 

You, my dear Elgin, will, I am sure, inspire with confidence 
our not too-obedient children at the Antipodes. As to Chinese 
labour in the Transvaal, the principles of Liberalism of course 
compel us to leave it to be settled one way or the other by the 
first elected local legislature, which you must make as democratic 
asyou can,and the meeting of which had better be accelerated. 
Your main business must, of course, be to “ dish ” Chamberlain 
by showing him there is a better way of building up the 
Empire than a preferential tariff. Don’t let it be said 
that we fall behind him in our development of the resources 
of the Crown Colonies. As to the others, I always did 
think that Haldane’s very characteristic idea of getting to 
Imperial Federation by way of education and the law courts 
had something in it. If you can induce the Colonies to join 
in building up a great Imperial University, drawing post- 
graduate students from all over the Empire, and transform 
that dowdy and dilatory Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council into an adequate Imperial Supreme Court, you might 
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let their governments off their twopenny-halfpenny contribu- 
tions to the Navy, which only hamper our fleet. 

I come now, my dear Burns, to the Local Government 
Board, where you will find as much scope for your adminis- 
trative ability as you can desire. The Poor Law we must 
perforce let alone until this Commission has reported—this 
is not altogether inconvenient, as it is not easy to see 
what more we could have done for the unemployed without 
a lot of trouble with our capitalists in the House. But you 
must make Long’s local relief committees really work wher- 
ever they are needed. Insist on their putting the Act in force 
without delay, and using all the rating powers they possess. If 
you want a moderate Government subvention—on the pound 
for pound principle—in order to induce the timid ones to move, 
pray let me know. It is often a good plan, as my old grand- 
mother used to say, “ to put a little water into the pump to 
make it draw.” 

Meanwhile, as I know those officials won’t let you do any- 
thing important even in the administration of the Poor Law 
until the Royal Commission has reported—and we could 
hardly justify in the House any premature new departure— 
let me commend to you the Public Health Acts, which the 
Local Government Board makes such a mess of at present. 
I hear that, with all sorts of powers of compulsion on paper, 
there is no effective pressure brought to bear on stupid or 
recalcitrant local authorities. They really seem to think that 
Free Trade somehow implies the freedom of everybody to 
have typhoid fever whenever he chooses. Pray find some 
way of enforcing at any rate a National Minimum of Sanitation 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. You might confer 
with Asquith as to his projected remodelling of the Grants in 
Aid with this view. By the way, why not start a Local 
Government Gazette, like the Board of Trade publications, 
giving weekly or monthly all the interesting statistics you can 
get ; all your circulars of advice and important decisions, and 
every new experiment that local authorities are trying? I 
think you might altogether eclipse the popularity of the 
Labour Gazette, which I never could understand, as I always 
found it as lively as the Lancet. Forgive, too, my reminding 
you that the Local Government Board actually makes a point of 
not initiating anything itself, and waiting always until some Town 
Council or another proposes to do something. As you are 
not the man to make a virtue of laziness, we look to you to 
make short work of this tradition. Could you not start 
municipal reforms yourself, by circulars of suggestion to local 
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governing bodies? There is infant mortality, for instance. 
My doctor was telling me the other day some gruesome things 
about a quarter of the babies dying before they are twelve 
months old. He said that three times as many died in Preston 
and Blackburn as in a village on the Grampians. But what 
interested me most was his account of the various steps that 
are being taken at Battersea, Liverpool and Huddersfield, I 
think he said, to get the mortality down. Why should not the 
LocalGovernment Board make known these various experiments 
by a circular to every sanitary authority, and ask them all what 
they are doing? I wonder how it would do to institute a sort of 
competition among local authorities as to which could make the 
most progress each year in sanitary and other improvements— 
giving a Shield of Honour to the best six, and a place in your 
published black-list to the worst six? If you want to accom- 
pany the award in the very best case by a knighthood to the 
Mayor and a C.B. to the Town Clerk, I shall be glad to recom- 
mend it. We want to encourage as much as we can the growth 
of municipal capital. I can’t think where Avebury’s wits are in 
groaning over what he persists in calling municipal indebted- 
ness. I should have thought he had enough business experience 
to know how glad a railway or a bank is when its growth de- 
mands an addition to its capital, and the consequent issue of 
new debentures. I wish all our railways and banks were as 
profitable in service to the community as our municipalities 
are. So long as these are honest, and do what the people want, 
the larger the proportion of our savings thus invested in the 
public service the better. But they tell me there is a difficulty 
about what is the proper unit of area for different Local Govern- 
ment services, and about the great diversity now existing. Why 
not appoint a departmental committee to consider it ? 
Education, my dear Birrell, you will find a thorny subject, 
but the Nonconformists, I am told, have a touching belief in 
your soundness. We must, of course, have a Bill as soon as 
possible, but, thank heaven, they can’t expect one in this first 
broken session, so we shall have time to think about it. You 
will have access to new information, and, anyhow, we are 
none of us bound by odtter dicta. One thing I beg—don’t 
commit us to a conflict with the Roman Catholic Church. Even 
Bismarck had at last to go to Canossa, and you and I are not 
Bismarcks— at least, 1 am not. After all, it is only a question 
of supply and demand. Why can’t we adopt the Scotch 
system—repeal the Cowper Temple clause, and let each local 
authority provide whatever kind of schools and whatever 
religious teaching there is a demand for? If the Noncons. 
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won’t have that, how about letting each ratepayer allocate his 
rate to Church, Roman Catholic or Undenominational schools, 
as he prefers? They tell me this works all right in Canada ; 
and it is undeniably fair. But settle it how you can, provided 
you don’t stop the schools and the scholarships. Yours is the 
easiest set of estimates to get through the House—not that any 
one there really believes in education, but no one dares to cavil 
at the ever-rising totals. By the way, is it economical to let 
thousands of children be day by day in your expensive schools 
in a half-starved state? Would you not get more for your 
money if you put a new subject in the Code—twelve to one, 
Table Manners and Scientific Mastication (materials provided) ? 

You, my dear Sinclair, take our beloved Scotland. We 
must, of course, put through the Scotch Education Bill at 
once. I wish you would find some way of promoting affor- 
estation under national control, even at the cost of expropriating 
some of the American lessees of deer forests. But we need 
not trouble these Southrons about our little differences. 
Ireland, on the other hand, my dear Bryce, will be a prickly 
subject. Your undoubted faith in Home Rule will, I calcu- 
late, carry you through, if you can only keep those Orangemen 
quiet. Let MacDonnell have his head and see what happens. 
I propose that that excellent Horace Plunkett should retain his 
office, which has really become non-political, so that he may 
go on with his trade schools and creameries. What a com- 
fort it is to find even one bit of constructive work in Ireland. 
Asquith shall grease the wheels of the Land Purchase Act. 
You, I know, will stir things up in Education. We can do 
no more this time for the distressful country. The fact is, my 
dear Bryce, we are, about Home Rule, in a cleft stick. We 
are, above all things, a Protestant Party—that is how we 
fight the Church in England. Nonconformity—I beg pardon, I 
mean the Free Church Council—is really the religious organi- 
sation of the English laity against Clericalism, What is the 
matter with Ireland is that the Roman Catholic laity there is 
prevented from organising against the priesthood by the need 
for showing a united front to the common enemy—the 
Protestant garrison. Until Ireland gets a Roman Catholic 
lay force corresponding to our Nonconformist conscience— 
and Home Rule, followed by the virtual establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, would produce that force in a jiffy— 
we shall never rescue Ireland from the priests or ourselves 
from the Orangemen. But it is no use pretending that 
Dr. Clifford is educated up to this yet. When it comes to the 
point, our Protestant party absolutely refuses to desert the 
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Protestant garrison, even for their common good. So we 
can only pray that Redmond will find some constitutional way 
of forcing us to do what Ireland wants. 

You, my dear Lloyd George, will have a comparatively easy 
task at the Board of Trade. As you are not to manipulate 
tariffs, pray look after the railways. They are far too slow in 
adopting safety couplings ; and the hours of labour, especially 
on some of the Scotch lines—in which, as I have myself found, 
the individual shareholder can do nothing—are still atrociously 
long. Get more workmen’s trains, too. There is plenty of 
law on the subject, only the Board of Trade officials won’t work 
it. Can’t you initiate proceedings yourself, as the Home 
Secretary does under the Factory Acts? These would be 
nowhere if the Home Office had no more initiative and no more 
pluck than the Board of Trade. Then there are the canals, 
which ought to be nationalised ; and the port of London, which 
seems to be going to ruin for lack of a Government Bill. 
Moreover, don’t forget that seamen and fishermen are still left 
out of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, because the Board of 
Trade pleaded that it ought to be done by an amendment of the 
Merchant Shipping Acts. Where is that Bill? 

There is another matter. We have found it very awkward 
in the fiscal controversy not to have any official statistics about 
cur home trade, which is, after all, much larger and more 
important than our exports, or even than our imports. Could you 
not start a Home Industries Department? Such a department 
might very usefully collect all the statistics it can about our 
home trade, bring the terribly obsolete Wage Census up to date, 
and prepare annual and other reports upon the organisation, 
labour conditions and prospects of our various industries. What 
gave Chamberlain his chance two years ago was largely the 
absence of statistics of our home production. We ought not to 
be caught napping again. Wereally must have the facts ascer- 
tained by your department and put on record, or the reports 
of the Tariff Commission will hold the field. 

Agriculture, my dear Carrington, you do us a favour by 
undertaking, for what can be done to keep the people on the 
land, I haven’t the faintest idea. But you seem to succeed so 
well with both small holdings and cottages, without ruining your 
rent-roll, that perhaps you can persuade all the other landlords 
to do the same. This still leaves unsolved the problem of how 
to induce the farmer to pay the labourer a pound a week—for 
it is plain you can’t honestly advise a young labourer to remain 
a ploughman for less, if he can get any alternative. How 
would it do to have County Wages Boards, to fix a legal 
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minimum? The Bill that Dilke brought in on this subject 
might easily be adopted. Then there is afforestation. We 
really must do some more planting, and I don’t see any 
guarantee against a wastrel heir one day cutting down the sticks 
unless it is a Government matter. You ought to consult 
Munro Ferguson on this point; he has ideas. 

The Lord Chancellorship, my dear Reid, is, of course, 
yours by right, and I hope you will enjoy it as long as your 
predecessor did. I say nothing about judicial appointments, 
because Halsbury has taken care to fill up every possible 
vacancy for the next five years. When, at last, one does 
come along, you will, | am sure, do the right thing, But 
there is a little matter to which I would ask your special 
attention, and that is the nearly sinecure places that still exist 
about our judicial system—the associateships, clerkships of 
assize, and such like thousand a year and seven hundred a 
year billets ; and the judges’ marshals, not filled by any sort of 
competitive examination, and, to put it plainly, shockingly 
jobbed, Can’t you put this neglected corner right for the 
future? It would fit in so well with your somewhat perfervid 
professions of retrenchment. We can’t many of us retrench ; 
but youcan. How about alittle committee to inquire which of 
these places can be abolished or merged on the next vacancy ? 
Then there are the J.P.s. I am already being pestered by 
people who want to be put in the Commission. But I look to 
you (and, of course, to Fowler for the Duchy) to see that the 
old exclusion is brought to an end, and that an adequate pro- 
portion both of working men and of Nonconformists is to 
be found on every Bench. 

You, my dear Buxton, place us under a real obligation by 
consenting to take the Pust Office, which is below your 
deserts, but which was the only way I could fit you in. Henniker 
Heaton will give you lots to think about in the way of postal 
reforms. I will therefore only mention the labour difficulty, 
with which you are just the man to grapple. I have already 
discussed it with Asquith, and he fully agrees that the Post 
Office must rid itself of the present suspicion that it is a bad 
employer. Of course we can’t allow ourselves to be bossed by 
the Postal Trade Unions ; but you must take the sting out of 
their attack by making it plain that you have put the whole 
service beyond reproach, You know about the London post- 
men’s grievances, and those of the telegraphists. But right up 
in the Highlands there are bad blots. The old woman who 
brings the letters to my shooting-box in Ross-shire has to walk 
sixteen miles a day for fewer than that number of shillings a 
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week, It positively stopped me from using the Times Book | 
Club, out of consideration for her load. If you can only com- 
bine firmness against insubordination with a strict enforcement 
throughout the whole service of standard conditions of wages 
and hours, you may transform the Post Office from a mere 
money-getting machine into a real lever of social reform. 

Of course, my dear colleagues, there will be lots of other 
things tothink about. We must, for instance, at once find some 
departmental Bills for the House of Commons to occupy itself 
with, though it is astonishing what a time we can get filled up 
with Estimates and Supply if we choose; and there is always 
that old stager, the Public Health Acts Amendment Bill! But, 
if we are to get anything actually accomplished, it must, as we 
all know, be mainly by our Money Bills, on the one hand, which 
the House of Lords can’t emasculate—thank heaven nearly all 
our reforms can be putin the shape of Money Bills, if we try— 
and, on the other, by our administration, which, fortunately, 
neither House can effectively touch. We can’t pretend that it 
is the House of Lords that prevents us graduating the Income 
Tax or taxing ground values ; we can’t put the blame on the 
Tory obstruction in the House of Commons if we don’t stop 
the sweating conditions that still prevail in Government employ- 
ment. We can’t even say there is not money enough to allow 
us to do all these things, because it is part of our case that the 
Conservatives have left us a larger revenue than is demanded for 
the efficient service of the country. So we really must buckle 
to in our several departments and get the things done. 

And now, good-bye for Christmas, and for the fray. When 
we meet again, I hope there may be no gaps round the historic 
table in Downing Street, and that you will all have made your 
Permanent Under-Secretaries realise that we mean business, 

Yours fraternally, 
C.-B. 


P,.S.—I need not remind you of our self-denying ordinance 
about a// of us giving up all our directorships. But there is 
another little matter on which I venture to say a word, I am 
afraid H, G. Wells’ ridiculous idea of the Samurai is catching 
hold of the intellectuals in the middle class. There really is a 
notion abroad that those who are called to the government of 
the State must voluntarily subject themselves to a simpler life 
than that of the common burgess. I am afraid we must reform 
our dinners. They say we eat and drink too much to bea really 
strenuous Government. I mustsend you acharming little book 
on abstemiousness, by our friend Mrs. Earle, 


DEVOLUTION 


DEVOLUTION is the name adopted by the Irish Reform Associa- 
tion to cover that part of their programme which proposes the 
creation of an Irish Representative Assembly. This assembly 
is to be mainly composed of Irish Representative Peers and all 
the members of the House of Commons who sit for Irish 
constituencies, and it is to deal with such Irish matters as may 
be referred to it by the Imperial Parliament. It means a 
substantial instalment of Home Rule, with more to follow. 
The proposal found but cold comfort in Ireland. From the 
ill-starred hour, now more than a year ago, when first it saw 
the light, it has been vehemently denounced by every organ of 
the Irish Unionist party—Conservative and Liberal—and the 
twenty-seven gentlemen who formed themselves into the Irish 
Reform Association do not appear to have succeeded in adding 
one Unionist name to their list of members. Meanwhile it was 
rejected and ridiculed by every “Nationalist” orator and writer 
who took any notice of it ; and such contemptuous patronage 
or tolerance, as it has lately at any time obtained from some 
of their newspapers, has been given only in consideration of 
the “ Approximation” which this latest variation of Home 
Rule has, in its natural course, made to the authorised text. 
But the new Irish Policy, which no one in Ireland wants, 
was at once welcomed as a godsend by Radical leaders and 
wire-pullers on the British side of the Channel, and the wel- 
come waxed rapidly warmer as a dissolution of Parliament 
drew more nigh. The suggestion of Lord Dunraven and his 
twenty-six supporters was boldly declared to be the demand 
of a large and influential body within the Unionist party, it 
was even asserted—with splendid effrontery, in the face of his 
repeated denials—that Mr. Balfour himself secretly favoured 
it; and while it was recommended that Home Rule, pure and 
simple, should be made as little as possible a direct issue at the 
General Election, the hope was held out that in the next 
Parliament it might, under the vague name of Devolution, be 
conceded bit by bit. This formula was obviously very handy 
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for dealing with the Irish vote in British constituencies. 
Under it great expectations might be encouraged, capable 
of being, later on, ignored or fulfilled, according as the 
balance of parties, and sections of parties, in the new 
House of Commons, may render it advisable to recede or 
advance. It might also help to cozen into quietness the instinc- 
tive shrinking of British common sense from any disintegra- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament, it might confuse the minds of 
honest Unionist voters, and cause them to forget, amidst other 
pre-occupations, the supreme importance of the issue thus 
indirectly reopened. It has already provided a convenient 
gangway for a joyful scuttle of the “ Rats.” 

It is, therefore, worth while to analyse the concrete pro- 
posals of the Irish Reform Association so that British electors 
may the better understand what is really being recommended 
to them under the catchword “ Devolution.” For this pur- 
pose we cannot do better than have recourse to a pamphlet 
with the alarming title of “The Crisis in Ireland,” which has 
lately been presented to the public by Lord Dunraven, the 
president of the Association.* It gives in the appendix an 
official description of the Devolution scheme; but before 
coming to the scheme itself I desire to deal with some amazing 
arguments upon which the necessity of its instant adoption is 
urged; not only do these arguments appear in the pamphlet, 
but they are constantly reiterated by their author and by others 
on the Platform and in the Press with increasing confidence, 
They can be shown to rest on prodigious misrepresenta- 
tions—of course unintentional—but they are just of the 
kind that lend themselves to ad captandum declamation 
and, if unchallenged, might be readily accepted by unin- 
formed audiences, and be available in support of any form 
of Home Rule, I shall, therefore, make no apology for 
occupying some space in an endeavour to nail them to the 
counter and thus prevent them from being passed off for 
electioneering purposes as genuine coin. These arguments 
are put forward by the writer of the pamphlet for the 
purpose of proving the urgent necessity of his new nostrum 
for the regeneration of Ireland, by showing that she is 
now, as the result of the failure of Imperial administration, 
in a more miserable and critical condition than she has been 
at any time since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Lord Dunraven has long ago proved how well he can wield 
the pen of a ready and skilful writer ; but in this pamphlet 


* The Crisis in Ireland, by the Earl of Dunraven, President of the Irish 
Reform Association. London, Chapman and Hall. 
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he has allowed himself an oratorical licence which reads more 
like the empty claptrap of a professional agitator than an 
expression of settled opinions by a public man of experience 
and ability. 

Here are some of the lurid “headlines” with which he 
opens his first chapter. 

“Year by year the country has been sinking deeper and 
deeper in misfortune.” ‘TIreland is sick almost to death.” 
“ For over sixty years the Irish population has been leaking 
away. There has been, and there still is, a double leakage.” 
The one is the leakage by emigration; but “there is another 
terrible leak from which Ireland is suffering, namely, lunacy. 
The figures of the census of 1go1 tell an amazing story of the 
mental gloom which year by year has been settling down upon 
those who have remained in the old country.” 

To darken the picture still more the figures of pauperism 
and of the birth-rate are thrown in; we are told that “the 
Irish people are a prey to tuberculosis,” and that “ the ravages 
of cancer are significant ”— it is, however, admitted that these 
minor ills are shared more or less by other peoples, and the 
writer concludes his fearful category with the remark, “I need 
not pursue this theme, the broad fact is that the best there is 
in Ireland is flowing outward, the worst is drifting in increas- 
ing proportion to the lunatic asylums, and the balance remains 
in Ireland rather of necessity than by choice.” It would be 
impossible within the limits of this article to follow up all these 
indications of an approaching national cataclysm, or to examine 
the rhetorical attacks upon the present system of Irish adminis- 
tration; but I must crave patience while I compare some of 
these heated phrases, as to the two “ leakages ’—by emigration 
and by alleged increase of }unacy—on which he relies in sup- 
port of his counsels of despair, with the facts of the case and 
then leave the reader to allow such liberal discount as he may 
think fit upon Lord Dunraven’s other startling statements. 
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EMIGRATION. 


Emigration is, in normal circumstances, a practical expedient 
adopted by a people become so numerous that the agricultural 
and other resources of their own land cannot support them in 
comfort ; and it is generally regarded as likely to provide 
happier conditions of life both for those who go out and for 
those who remain in their native country. In Ireland, however, 
the great exodus began amidst surroundings so tragical and 
under conditions of such distress and suffering, that the word 
emigration cannot to this day be spoken without calling up 
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the saddest and most sinister memories, and any practical pro- 
posals that give hope of checking the continued stream of 
emigrants are sure of a specially warm welcome from all 
Irishmen, to whatever political party they belong. But the 
language used by Lord Dunraven in playing upon this natural 
sentiment is so misleading and so sharply in conflict with 
reality, that it is necessary to examine it closely. 

He thus states his case broadly and confidently: “ Down to 
the year 1845 the population of Ireland was steadily growing 
and its prosperity increasing”; in that year it numbered 
8,295,061 (nearly one-third of the then inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom); and since that time the population has 
fallen by nearly four millions. No one,I suppose, would deny 
thatif Ireland was in 1845, and is now, capable of maintaining, 
in welfare and safety, more than eight millions of people, the 
actual figures of the present day provide a terrible contrast, and 
might lend some support to the theory of an imminent and 
deadly crisis. What are the facts ? 

It is true that in the forty years between 1801 and 1841 the 
Irish people had, according to the census, increased from 
5:395,456 in 1801 to 8,175,124 in 1841; but so far from 
having enjoyed a growing prosperity, which culminated soon 
after the latter date, they had at that time reached a more 
deplorable and dangerous condition than at any previous 
period of their modern history, and the abnormal addition to 
the numbers of the peasantry was the most perilous element in 
the desperate state of the people. Three main causes—as is 
well known to every student of that period of Irish history— 
combined to produce this artificial increase of the population. 
(1) The inducement held out by the creation of the 4os. free- 
holders (in 1793) to owners of land to enhance their political 
influence by increasing the number of tenant voters on their 
estates, resulted in sub-division and the multiplication of hold- 
ings too small properly to support a family. (2) The practice, 
for some time in existence on the part of large proprietors— 
many of them absentees—of letting considerable tracts of their 
estates on lease to “ middlemen,” also contributed to the same 
result ; and (3) this evil was aggravated by the unfortunate 
occupiers themselves, either by leaving their farms, however 
minute, to be sub-divided after their death amongst their 
children, or by slicing them up during their life-time in 
marriage portions for their sons, adding on each such occasion 
another room to the mud cabin. So long as the Napoleonic 
wars lasted, and prices of food were high, things went smoothly 
enough, But the prosperity was temporary and unreal. 
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When peace was declared, a great fall suddenly took place 
in the value of agricultural produce, and the underlying 
poverty of the land was revealed. 

Mr. Lecky thus describes the state of Ireland in 1821: 


Population had of late years multiplied with an appalling rapidity and out 
of all proportion to the resources of the country, and a minute subdivision of 
the soil had accompanied it. The whole economical fabric had come to 
depend on the continuance of high prices and high rents, and no people in 
Europe were less fitted than the Irish to adapt themselves to changed cir- 
cumstances or were placed under circumstances more unfavourable. There 
was an absentee aristocracy. There was a poor and extravagant gentry. 
There was a pauper, improvident, utterly ignorant peasantry, depending for 
their whole subsistence on the cultivation of the soil. A hierarchy of middle- 
men stood between them and the real owner. This system existed over nearly 
the whole of Ireland, and in some parts there were as many as six or seven 
middlemen between the proprietor of the fee and the actual occupiers. All 
these had to derive their profit from the soil, and the extreme competition for 
land, in a rapidly growing population had forced up its rent far beyond its 
intrinsic value. 

Then the evils of subdivision and the formidable growth of 
a pauper population, bringing with them deterioration in the 
methods of agriculture, and diminishing production, were par- 
tially recognised, and attempts were made by landlords to 
get rid of the “middlemen,” and to consolidate farms when 
the land fell out of lease ; these belated efforts to remedy the 
fatal effects of earlier mistakes were accompanied in many 
instances with terrible suffering to the poor people thus deprived 
of their homes, and they failed in their purpose; for the 
population continued to increase in numbers, and to sink 
deeper into misery. The famous Devon Commission reported 
in 1845, and thus portrayed the state of the Irish cottiers and 
labourers at that time as it was in most parts of the country. 

“It would be impossible to describe adequately the privations 
which they and their families habitually and patiently endure. 
It will be seen in the evidence that in many districts their only 
food is the potato, their only beverage water, that their cabins 
are seldom a protection against the weather, that a bed ora 
blanket is a rare luxury, and that, nearly in all cases, their pig 
and manure-heap constitute their only property.” 

How the partial failure of the potato crop in 1845, and its 
total blight in the following year, fell upon those crowded mil- 
lions, has been vividly told by one who was himself an eye- 
witness to the ghastly scenes that followed. Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
in New Ireland thus writes of that terrible time : 


In 1841 the population of Ireland was 8,175,124 souls. By 1845 it had 
probably reached to nearly nine millions. The increase had been fairly 
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continuous for at least a century, and had become rapid between:1820 and 1840. 
To any one looking beneath the surface the condition of the country was 
painfully precarious. Nine millions of a population living at best ina light- 
hearted and hopeful hand-to-mouth contentment, totally dependent on the 
hazards of one crop, destitute of manufacturing industries,and utterly without 
reserve or resource to fall back upon in time of reverse ; what did all this mean 
but a state of things critical and alarming in the extreme? Yet no one 
seemed conscious of danger. The potato crop had been abundant for four or 
five years, and respite from dearth and distress was comparative happiness and 
prosperity. 

It was the harvest of Forty-six that sealed their doom. Not partially but 
completely, utterly, hopelessly, it perished. As in the previous year, all 
promised brightly up to the close of July. Then suddenly, in a night, whole 
areas were blighted ; and this time, alas! no portion of the crop escaped. A 
cry of agony and despair went up all over the land. The last desperate stake 
for life had been played and all was lost. The doomed people realised but 
too well what was before them. Last year’s premonitory sufferings had 
exhausted them; and now !—they must die! 


It is the unnatural growth in the numbers of the people 
which led up to that awful calamity that Lord Dunraven—appa- 
rently for the purposes of building up by a striking contrast his 
theory of a present crisis in Ireland—has put forward as a 
proof of his position, “that down to the year 1845 the popu- 
lation of Ireland was steadily growing and its prosperity 
increasing !” 

The famine, and the fever which accompanied the famine, 
swept away vast numbers. It cannot be exactly ascertained, 
but it is generally believed that a million lives were lost in that 
great disaster. Large numbers emigrated to America, and it 
was found, on taking the census in 1851, that in the decade the 
population had decreased by 1,622,739. 

The emigration which began in these days, and which has 
since gone on in varying degrees, has greatly reduced the rural 
population of Ireland; but it has had many compensating 
results. The diminished numbers throughout the country 
generally live in comparative comfort. It is at the present day 
only in the barren regions that border on, or approach, the 
Atlantic—known by the ominous name of the “ Congested Dis- 
tricts ”—-that a surplus population, in bad seasons, feels the pinch 
of extreme poverty ; such comparatively slight and partial visi- 
tations have now been, as far as possible, provided for, and a 
Government department, enjoying the advice and assistance of 
patriotic men of all political parties, has been established to 
watch over the interests of the inhabitants, and to better the 
resources and habits of their daily life. The wonderful advance 
which has taken place in the material comfort of the people in 
the other rural districts, is manifest to any one who remembers 
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what was the state of Ireland fifty years ago and compares it 
with the circumstances of the present day. To take only a few 
statistical tests: there has been areduction in the percentage 
of illiterates from 47 per cent. of the population in 1851 to 14 
per cent. in 1901, although it was the younger and more educated 
who emigrated. There has been an increase in the amounts of 
Savings Banks deposits from {2,749,107 in1844 to {11,860,419 
in 1903, and in the deposits and cash balances in Joint Stock 
Banks from £34,532,000 in 1891, to £44,581,000 in 1904, 
while the following figures will show how much the economic 
conditions, on which primarily depends the prosperity of an 
agricultural population, have changed for the better. 

The following statement is condensed from a paragraph on 
page 20 of the Report for 1903 of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland : 

The number of holdings above 1, and not exceeding 5 acres 
(these may be called “starvation holdings”) diminished enor- 
mously from 1841 to 1903. Without going into details as 
regards the provinces, the decrease in all Ireland was 79.9 per 
cent. In the same period holdings above 5, and not exceeding 15 
acres (these may described as “ hungry holdings ”’) decreased in 
Ireland by 38.8 per cent. Holdings above 15, and not exceed- 
ing 30 acres (these may be described as those capable of sup- 
porting a family and paying an economic rent) increased by 69.3 
per cent. Holdings above 30 acres increased 238.4 per cent. 
inall Ireland. To put it in a more striking aad intelligible form : 
The “starvation holdings”—1 to 5 acres—which numbered 
310,436 in 1841, had fallen to 62,292 in 1903. The “hungry 
holdings ”—5 to 15 acres—which numbered 252,799 in 1841, 
had fallen to 154,631in 1903. Thesmaller holdings capable of 
paying an economic rent—15 to 30 acres—which had numbered 
79,342 in 1841, had risen to 134,308 in 1903, and the holdings 
of upwards of 30 acres, which numbered 48,625 in 1841, had 
risen to 164,527 in 1903. (See p. 16 of Agricultural Statistics 
for 1903.) ° 

No one who studies these figures can deny that emigration, 
however much, for other reasons, we may deplore the loss of so 
many of our people, has made possible this great amelioration 
in the material prosperity of those who remain. 

What actually happens at the present day, in most cases, is 
that the eldest son of a farmer or labourer continues in occupa- 
tion of the home—(and it is reassuring to find that Lord Dun- 
raven, in spite of all his fears for the future, admits that even 
now “there is good stock left, no finer people exist than those 
inhabiting many of the rural districts of Ireland”). The 
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younger members of the family, as in all other walks in life, leave 
to obtain, as they hope, easier and better rewards for their 
labours elsewhere. Little of the emigration of the present day 
is emigration from necessity. 

Whether, in view of the conversion of the tenantry into 
peasant proprietors, now in progress, the soil of Ireland can, 
in existing conditions of the island, support a larger rural popu- 
lation than it at present contains, is a difficult and complicated 
qiestion. Lord Dunraven himself seems to have his doubts 
upon the subject, for in a later part of his pamphlet he says : 

The supply of good land is limited; it is impossible to convert all these 
uneconomical holdings into farms of an economic character. Many of these 
small freeholders can become a valuable asset to the country only if to sub- 
sistence derived from the land, subsistence derived from some other source can 
be added ; and that source must spring at home and beconstant. The further 
development of Sea Fisheries in suitable localities, and the creation or 
encouragement of cottage industries is essential. 

Such increasing facilities for local industries would no doubt 
tend to check excessive emigration ; but these and other methods 
for improving the conditions of rural existence are now being 
tried, not only by the Congested Districts Board in the congested 
areas, but also by the Irish Board of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. Both these departments are presided over by 
leading Irishmen of great practical experience and _ local 
knowledge, who devote their efforts to apply the true eco- 
nomic remedies to a disease which has its roots in the eco- 
nomic and not in the political state of the country. Deep- 
seated prejudices, and the antiquated habits of small farmers, are 
difficult to overcome, but we may fairly hope that, aided by such 
influences, and by the “ magic of property,” a spirit of individual 
energy andself-confidencewill gradually butsteadily be developed 
amongst the new peasant proprietors, that shall make the homes 
of the Irish people brighter and more attractive than they have 
ever been within the memory of living men, These are the only 
real and practical means of preventing the population of a free 
country from seeking higher wages and a life of greater excite- 
ment in other lands. 

But what on earth has the quack medicine of devolution to 
do with them ? 

Nothing can be further from my wish than to underrate 
the present wants of Ireland as compared with other lands 
enjoying greater natural advantages and a happier history; or to 
say one word in abatement of the generosity with which in 
recent years the English Government and the English people 
have come to the assistance of a country which their own 
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jealous and evil policy, in days long gone by, undoubtedly did 
much to impoverish. I heartily agree with Lord Dunraven, 
when in a happy phrase he says, that England should look upon 
Ireland ‘as a poor corner of her estate, to be made profitable 
by the wise development of resources and capabilities latent in 
it” ; and I believe that the vast amount of money and of credit 
that England has lately lent will prove a good investment for 
herself as well as for Ireland. 

But on this one condition only : thatshe holds firmly in the 
hands of the Imperial Parliament the executive power, and 
the maintenance of order and peace, without which the financial 
credit and prosperity of the country—her sole security— 
cannot be developed or maintained. 

The Irish Reform Association lays down the perfectly sound 
proposition that what Ireland now most wants is money for the 
development of the country, and such a “serene atmosphere 
undisturbed by social and other storms” as will attract the 
in-flow of further capital, and bespeak for Ireland a continued 
enjoyment of that Imperial credit, without which she would be 
poor indeed ; but is it not a strange corollary that these Re- 
formers should themselves have set going a movement, which, 
as every one in Ireland knew from the beginning, and as the 
present Prime Minister now seems to hope, may become the 
first step in the march to a Home Rule Parliament ? 

From the day these gentlemen produced their scheme of 
Devolution, their power for promotingconciliation, their influence 
for persuading contending Irish parties to work together for 
the common good, was at an end, In view of the proposed 
separate legislation and its certain developments, how many 
landowners, who are nearly all Unionists, do they suppose 
would remain or keep their money in the country under 
the authority of a Parliament which they fear and abhor ? 
How much capital would come from England or Scotland 
for investment in Ireland under a system of Government 
which the business men of Ulster declare they will never 
trust to protect them in their industry? Or how many more 
grants out of Imperial resources could be expected when 
the management of Irish Finance had passed to a ‘“ Na- 
tionalist” Assembly ? There can be no doubt that Lord Dun- 
raven and his friends acted wisely in postponing this part of 
their programme until they had, as they thought, safely landed 
the hundred and twelve millions required for the success of 
their Land Purchase proposals. The savings which they 
profess to believe they can make upon present Irish expenditure, 
if they are allowed to make ducks and drakes of it, free from 
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effective Treasury control, would hardly, I think, have been 
accepted as sufficient inducement by the British taxpayers to 
continue voting the supplies. 


Lunacy ! 


The other main proof given by Lord Dunraven in support of 
his theory that Ireland is rapidly sinking into decay from which 
nothing can rescue her but his policy of Devolution, is what 
he represents as a formidable increase in the number of idiots 
and lunatics in Ireland ; and he treats this second branch of 
his argument in the same spirit of reckless exaggeration as was 
exhibited in his dealing with the question of emigration. 

“The figures,” he says, ‘‘of the census of rgor tell an 
amazing story of the mental gloom which has, year by year, 
been settling down upon those who have remained in the Old 
Country ; of every ten thousand persons in Ireland, 52.6 are 
registered as lunatics and idiots”; and he gives a table of 
figures which would, at first sight, seem to prove that a very 
great increase of freshly occurring insanity is taking place 
throughout Ireland, because it shows an undoubtedly large in- 
crease in the number of the registered insane during each of the 
last five decennial periods. 

Fortunately, we have had reports very carefully prepared by 
those best able to form an opinion upon this very difficult sub- 
ject, and those reports dispel the painful impression which the 
statistics thus presented in an isolated form are well calculated 
to produce, and show how shallow and unreliable are the hasty 
generalisations used in order to build up “ the crisis in Ireland.” 

An increase in the numbers of the registered insane has been 
going on for many years in all countries where such records 
are kept ; nevertheless, the greatest medical experts are still 
unable to say with confidence whether the apparent increase 
isa real one, It is quite clear that there are now more regis- 
tered lunatics than there were formerly, but the fact that they 
were not registered does not prove that they did not exist. In 
Ireland, for instance, in former times there were to be found 
in most parishes and villages throughout the country, idiots 
and harmless lunatics, whose families and neighbours, with 
kindly feeling, preferred to look after them at home as best they 
could, rather than consign them to the workhouse or the asylum. 
But in later times institutions for the special care of these poor 
people have been multiplied, and have been made so com- 
fortable that the old prejudice against them has died out, while 
the care bestowed upon the inmates has added considerably 
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to the length of their lives; and they thus keep on accumu- 
lating within the asylums, and swelling the numbers on the 
register. 

This is a rough illustration of the natural process which, under 
the name of ‘ accumulation,” is assigned by all the highest 
authorities as the main ingredient in the apparent increase in 
the numbers of the registered insane, but for a more exact 
explanation I prefer to let experts speak for themselves. 

In 1894 the Chief Secretary for ireland called for a special 
report from the Inspectors of Lunaticsin Ireland. Similar in- 
formation was sought from the proper authorities for Scotland 
(in 1895), and for England (in 1897), with the result that the 
Scotch Board of Commissioners in Lunacy replied that the 
statistics then existing did not make it possible to say positively 
whether insanity was or was not increasing in Scotland, while 
the English Commissioners (after mentioning that the number 
of registered idiots and lunatics had risen from 36,702 in 1857 
to 96,446 in 1896) informed the Lord Chancellor that of the 
replies they had received from their sixty-two superintendents, 
ten were of opinion that occurring insanity had increased to a 
greater or less degree, while thirty were of a contrary opinion, 
and twenty-two were unable to arrive at a definite conclusion 
upon the subject. 


The Special Report made to the Chief Secretary by the Irish 
Inspectors of Lunatics, dated February 27, 1894, states that 


The facts and statistics we have as yet obtained, and the reports of the 
different resident medical superintendents throughout Ireland, do not justify 
us in positively stating with any pretence to scientific accuracy, that conclusive 
proof exists that any general increase of insanity has taken place in this 
country. This arises chiefly from the insufficiency of lunacy statistics. The 
needed information either does not exist, or when it appears to exist, proves 
on examination to be imperfect. Nevertheless the ever increasing proportion 
of the insane, and the steady yearly advance in the number of first admissions, 
point to the conclusion that some absolute increase of insanity is taking place 
in certain districts of this country. We are glad to be able to add our further 
opinion that such increase will prove to be comparatively small in amount, and 
that we can see no existing reason to apprehend that it will extend in any 
advancing proportion. The conclusions at which—as at present advised—we 
have been able to arrive may be briefly summarised as follows: (1) That the 
great increase of the insane under care is mainly due to Accumu/ation, and is, 
so far, an apparent and not a real increase. (2) That the yearly increase of 
admissions is drawn in a considerable proportion of the cases from the reserve 
of Unregistered insane existing throughout the country, as shown by the 
reduction in the number of lunatics and idiots at large in the Census Returns for 
1891, as compared with 1881. (3) That the annual increase in the face of a 
shrinking population, of the number of jirst admissions, including as it does 
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such a large proportion of first attacks of insanity, almost irresistibly points to 
some increase of occurring insanity in particular districts.* 

These passages are taken from the Special Report dated 
February 27, 1894, made by the Inspectors to the Chief, 
Secretary. In their Annual Report for the year 1893 (dated 
July 1, 1894), referring to the opinion they had already given 
they continue : 

To the conclusion thus described our subsequent inquiries do not so far 
enable us to make any very material addition on the present occasion, but as 
bearing both on the general question at issue, and on the assumed recent 
preponderance of insanity in Ireland as compared with England, we take leave 
to give here a few short quotations from a most able and exhaustive paper, on 
the entire subject, read at the recent meeting in Dublin of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Society of Great Britain and Ireland by Dr. Drapes, Resident 
Medical Superintendent of the Enniscorthy District Lunatic Asylum. 

The net result then of this examination is to show that, while there is an 
undoubted increase in occurring insanity, as indicated by the records of first 
admissions, by far the larger part of the apparent increase of insanity generally, 
is due to accumulation ; and that the seeming preponderance of insanity in 
Ireland as compared with England, is fictitious, and depends entirely upon the 
greater amount of accumulation in Ireland occasioned by the lower death-rate 
in the asylums in that country, and (possibly) the lower rate of discharge of 
the unrecovered.**** 

The Inspectors add : 

“ From the figures last quoted it is obvious that the two par- 
ticular factors adverted to by Dr. Drapes furnish in themselves 
a very full and sufficient explanation of the greater accumula- 
tion of insanity in the Irish, as compared with the English, 
asylums,” 

It, therefore, appears to be the opinion of those who know 
most about the subject that, while great doubt exists as to the 
reality of any general increase of lunacy amongst the Irish 
people, if there has been in any district some small increase, 
there is no ground to expect that it will continue, and that, at 
all events, the case of Ireland is no worse than that of England. 
Thus disappears the second principal prop of Lord Dunraven’s 
argument, the chimera of the Irish agricultural labourer 
as, above all other men, “the probable lunatic or idiot of 
to-morrow” ! 

DEVOLUTION. 


So much for the principal arguments adduced in proof of 
the existence of a “Crisis in Ireland,” and of the necessity of 
an immediate change in the system of Government, The crazy 


* It is satisfactory to note in connection with this paragraph that in the last 
ew years Irish statistics show no growth in the number of first attacks which 
are generally taken as the best criterion of increase or decrease of insanity. 
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scheme of Devolution can be more briefly disposed of. As un- 
folded by its authors, it includes three main proposals : (1) 
Devolution to deal with Private Bills, (2) Devolution to deal 
with Irish Finance, (3) Devolution of other Irish business. 

(1) The creation of any new legislative body in order to 
cheapen and simplify the present system of Private Bill legisla- 
tion is quite unnecessary; no one can deny that the reform 
lately carried out in that respect for Scotland, and which does 
not involve any segregation of the Scotch from other members 
of the Imperial Parliament, might be applied with slight alter- 
ation to suit the case of Ireland ; and this would probably have 
been done ere now but thatthe “ Nationalists ” seem to prefer 
to maintain the existing inconvenient and expensive procedure 
rather than give up the Separatist principle, or part with any 
item of their case for Home Rule. (2) The Devolution scheme 
proposes the establishment of a Special Council for dealing 
with Irish Finance. Not Local Finance, be it remembered, for 
since the Local Government Act of 1898 the County and City 
Councils have enjoyed full powers of raising the rates and con- 
trolling the moneys so raised, as well as those contributed by 
the Imperial Parliament in aid of the rates. The business 
of this Special Council would be to prepare and submit esti- 
mates to Parliament of the public moneys, to be raised by 
Imperial taxation, for expenditure in Ireland, with power 
to control the expenditure of every public department, and 
to see that all administrative savings should be applied to 
the improvement of Irish administration and the development of 
the country’s resources. When this wise plan was propounded 
some of its more obvious infirmities were clearly exposed by Mr. 
Wyndham, who wrote (in his letter to the Zimes of September 
26, 1904) as follows: , 

(1) Whilst it is admitted by the Government that savings on Irish expenditure 
may well be applied to purposes peculiar to Ireland, it is not admitted that 
such an application can be accompanied, as of right, by grants proportionately 
equivalent to grants for exclusively English or Scotch purposes. (2) The last 
‘equivalent grant” to Ireland, called the “Irish Development Grant,” is 
hypothecated up to the hilt for (a) losses incidental to the flotation below par 
of stock for land purchase; (4) Education; (c) reproductive expenditure. 
(3) Future savings on Irish administration are hypothecated up to £250,000 a 
year as a partial set-off to the land purchase bonus of £12,000,000, It follows 
that any body, of whatever complexion, created now to deal with Irish finance 
would either fall into contempt for lack of funds, or else endure only as a lever 
for extorting expenditure incompatible with the high standard of existing 
taxation, and the comparatively low standard of public credit. 

It was at the same time demonstrated by others that the 
checks upon the actions of the Irish Financial Council reserved 
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to the Imperial Parliament must either be nugatory, or else 
drag the House of Commons at Westminster into conflict and 
controversies with the Irish members over the principles and 
details of the estimates which had been prepared and sanc- 
tioned in Ireland. In fact, there would be no saving either of 
money for specially Irish purposes or of the time of Parlia- 
ment. These preliminary and apparently insurmountable 
objections against thus dealing with funds raised by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom for the purposes of the country 
at large, and by general as distinguished from local taxation 
have never been, so far as I know, seriously grappled with by 
the members of the Reform Association. 

It is needless now to analyse closely the composition of 
the Financial Council as it was originally proposed, because the 
main principles upon which it was at first constructed seem to 
have been since entirely altered by its authors! In September 
1904 the Council was to consist of twelve elected and twelve 
nominated members, presided over by the Lord Lieutenant ; 
it was suggested that the twelve elected members should be 
chosen by the County and Borough Councils constituencies, 
and the Parliamentary constituencies which were to be in some 
way grouped together for that purpose. The twelve nominated 
members were to be appointed by the Crown, so as “ to secure 
the due representation of the Government, of Commercial 
interests, and of important Minorities.” But the “ Nationalists ” 
sharply and pertinently complained that such restrictions 
would “ sever finance from popular control.” 

Forthwith the Reform Association sped swiftly down the 
smooth slope of further concession, and in September 1905 
they issued a memorandum in which they explained that what 
they really meant was, “Such a change of relations between 
Ireland and the Treasury as will give Ireland control over her 
own expenditure (including moneys derived from more efficient 
administration), through a Financial Council based upon the 
principle of Popular Representation.” This advance was at 
once noted with satisfaction by the newspapers of the 
thoroughgoing Home Rule Pariy, as making the programme 
‘more worthy of a body of Reformers,” because, as it was 
pointed out, the controlling influence of the nominated 
members had already disappeared, and, further, because 
nothing was said, in the later version, of limiting the Financial 
Conncil to the mere work of preparing estimates to be pre- 
sented to Parliament in order to preserve the direct supervision 
of Westminster ; and it was added in a vein of generous 
patronage and encouragement, “ Evidently the Association 
keeps its eyes to the light, and, while there is not the slightest 
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chance of the majority of the Irish people surrendering their 
national claims in order to secure even the adhesion of Lord 
Dunraven to an Irish Policy, they will welcome any advance 
that indicates an approximation to their views.” * These com- 
pliments have never, so far as I know, been repudiated, neither 
has this interpretation of their views been questioned by Lord 
Dunraven or any of his friends. They have thus allowed them- 
selves to remain in the ridiculous position of having seriously 
proposed that their Financial Council, ‘ based on the principle 
of Popular Representation,” is to draw up estimates of money 
to be spent in Ireland, but to be voted by the House of 
Commons in England, and to be supplied by the taxpayers of 
the United Kingdom at large! 

Under these circumstances it is unnecessary to show, as 
could easily be done, how frail would be the barrier of the 
nominated element, at first proposed as a protection for minori- 
ties, or of commercial or other interests, admittedly imperilled 
by an undiluted Irish popular representation. But as the case 
now stands, one hardly sees why the whole Financial Council 
should not follow its nominated members into the /iméo of feeble 
compromises, or why its stop-gap duties should not be merged 
frankly and at once into those of the other “ Statutory ” body. 

(3) This brings us to the third form of Devolution proposed 
by the Irish Reform Association, viz., that a statutory body 
should be instituted composed of Irish Representative Peers and 
members of the House of Commons representing Irish Consti- 
tuencies, together with the members of the Financial Council— 
it is also suggested that past as well as present members—of 
the Financia! Council be eligible—(though by whom these are to 
be eligible is not stated)—that upon this statutory body should 
be conferred by the Imperial Parliament authority to promote 
Bills for purely Irish purposes, “ and that Parliament should 
also take power to refer to the statutory body not only business 
connected with Private Billlegislation, butalso such other matters 
as in its wisdom it may deem suitable for reference under 
prescribed conditions.” That is all the definite information 
vouchsafed to us, as to the method to be followed in order to 
set in motion this new machinery for the speedy disintegration 
of the United Parliament. It would be idle as well as cruel to 
pick to pieces this helpless bantling ; but a few general obser- 
vations upon the chances of its success as even a momentary 
settlement of the “Irish question,” suggest themselves. 

Lord Dunraven blandly tells us that in his opinion much of 
the Irish business of the Imperial Parliament Bills in certain 


° Freeman's Journal, October 2, 1905. 
+ “Crisis in Ireland,” p. 60. 
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stages, or whole categories of Bills, might with safety be referred 
to his statutory body, that “ Parliament can delegate as much 
or as little as it pleases, and delegated functions can be resumed 
at the will of the delegating authority.”* 

Has he considered how public time would be squandered in 
heated debate over each proposal for Delegation (for instance 
of such a subject as that of Roman Catholic University Educa- 
tion!)? Has he asked himself how the resistance of the unionism 
of a quarter of the Irish people is to be overcome before they 
will suffer themselves to be excluded from the protection of 
the Imperial Parliament, or submit to have forced upon them a 
legislative body in which they must always be hopelessly out- 
voted ? and even supposing this accomplished, and a statutory 
body claiming to be representative of the Irish people estab- 
lished, has he realised with what jealousy and indignation the 
other three-quarters of the people would meet every attempt on 
the part of the “alien” majority at Westminster to withhold 
from them further authority, or to thwart them in legislating 
according to the will and the aspirations of the native 
Parliament ? With what frenzy they would resent and resist any 
effort to resume authority once conceded? No! it would be 
dangerous to delegate any legislative powers to a separate Irish 
Parliament, but once conceded it would be impossible to limit 
or repress their growth or to recall them without grave risk of 
open rebellion. 

In 1886 and 1893, after long and searching debate, the over- 
whelming majority of the British nation—to say nothing of the 
Irish minority—deliberately made up its mind and adopted the 
cardinal principle of unionism, namely, that in order to avoid the 
evils and the dangers proved to be bound up with Home Rule 
in any form the Imperial Government must refuse to unsettlethe 
basis of Imperial power, or to grant, whether on the pretext of 
relieving Parliament of a part of its work or on that of satis- 
fying Irish national aspirations, any legislative administrative 
or financial authority to any body separately representative of 
any portion of the United Kingdom. This absolute refusal was 
given in face of something like an assurance on the part of the 
Nationalists—(though afterwards Committee Room No. 15 and 
the controversy that ensued disclosed how unreliable such assur- 
ances must ever be)—that the compromise would be accepted 
as satisfactory. Is it now to be unsaid in order to conciliate 
the same men when they frankly tell us that they regard these 
new proposals as ridiculous, and that their only value to them 
consists in providing arguments and a basis for the extortion of 
their full demands? It was well said, when the Devolution 

* “Crisis in Ireland,” p. 48. 
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scheme was first produced, that “if such a system were once 
established an inclined plane would be created down which the 
United Kingdom would slide to disintegration.”* That inevi- 
table process is already visibly at work within the councils of 
the Devolutionists themselves. Lord Dunraven, indeed, declares 
in his pamphlet that for him; still a professing Unionist, 
Dualism is out of the question ; but Mr. Talbot Croshie, who 
seems to have hitherto acted as his first lieutenant, has lately 
written to a Radical newspaper to declare his opinion that if 
their policy be once fairly inaugurated long before the life of 
the next Parliament has run its course, “ it will be found that 
no insuperable difficulty exists in giving effect to legitimate 
national aspirations through the creation by Parliament 
of a local legislature under the paramount authority of the 
Imperial Parliament haviag an executive responsible thereto.’’t 

But, after all, the evil wrought by the advocates of 
Devolution does not lie so much in the arguments that they 
have used, as in the fact that those arguments have been used 
by men professing themselves still to be convinced and ardent 
Loyalists. Thousands of good Unionists in England and Scot- 
land who never read the writings or the speeches of the members 
of the Irish Reform Association, have been amazed and staggered 
by the fact that a number of Irish gentlemen of unimpeachable 
antecedents have come forward to advocate the creation of a 
separate Legislative Assembly for Ireland. Such an oppor- 
tunity has naturally been seized upon by the Radical party to 
soothe the fears of the English people by assuring them that 
the best of the Irish Unionists themselves are wavering 
in their faith and are slackening in their opposition to the 
Nationalist demands—while those who have ventured to op- 
pose the new movement are denounced as a small gang of 
‘benighted”” Orangemen and “ Extremists,” who from motives 
of ignorant bigotry or the desire to maintain a selfish ascen- 
dency, refuse to join in forming a moderate middle party “ and 
work in harmony with their fellow Irishmen in a harmless 
scheme for domestic retrenchment and reform,” I therefore 
desire now to state in the most clear and emphatic manner that 
there is not a particle of truth in these hints or insinuations. 

1 have already said that,so far as is publicly known, the 
twenty-seven gentlemen who originally assented to these pro- 
posals have not succeeded in adding one other Irish Unionist 
to their list of members. If there be any such I have never 
met or heard of them. All the Unionist organs of the Irish 
Press have, from the day on which the devolution of legislative 

* Spectator, October 1, 1904. 
+ The Speaker, November 11, 1905. 
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power to aseparate Irish Representative Assembly was proposed, 
repudiated the scheme in the most unqualified language, and 
every Unionist Association, both in the north and in the 
south of the island, Conservative and Liberal, has done 
the same. These organisations are composed of men of all 
classes—not only landowners and professional men, includ- 
ing many Roman Catholics—not only the Protestant farmers 
and agricultural labourers and artisans, wherever they are to 
be found throughout the four Provinces, but also the traders 
and merchants who in Belfast and elsewhere have through 
generations built up most of the prosperity of the country, who 
pay by far the largest part of the taxes. These men are as well 
educated, as enlightened, as clear-headed men of business as any 
to be found throughout the three kingdoms. They live 
in the country, they thoroughly understand the subject, they 
remember well the former agitations, and, quite apart from 
loyal sentiment or political prepossession, they recall the fact 
(which at the time they stated to Mr. Gladstone, whose most 
faithful followers many of them had ever been) that they 
had themselves been made the poorer by many thousands 
of pounds owing to the fall of Irish Stocks that followed on 
the mere introduction of his Home Rule Bills ; and can any 
one, bearing in mind the part they had taken in the great 
political campaign which followed, wonder if they felt hot 
indignation when it was proved that official encouragement had 
been given to the mischievous reopening of those disastrous 
controversies under a Unionist Government which they had 
largely helped to place in power? Who can justly condemn 
them or their representatives and friends in Parliament if they 
sounded the alarm and spoke out strongly the indignation that 
they felt? For my part, and I believe all true Unionists 
throughout the three kingdoms will agree with me, I honour 
those men much more for their vehement defence of all they 
hold most dear than I do the Superior Persons—the political 
Pecksniffs and Chadbands—who pass by on the other side 
lifting up their eyes and their voices in holy horror. 

The “ benighted ” Irish Unionists have not had to wait long 
for the justification of their protests. It seems as certain as 
anything in the future of politics can be that within a year 
or two, possibly within a few months, the old- Home Rule 
campaigns will have to be fought again over the old battle- 
fields. My object in writing these pages has been to clear 
away the false issue of Devolution which, like wire entangle- 
ments, has been spread over the ground to prevent the 
great struggle being fairly fought out. I have tried to make 
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known to those not already familiar with the subject the plan 
of Devolution as it was at first proposed and the considerable 
advances it has already made along the road to its certain goal 
—a separate Irish Parliament with a separate Executive re- 
sponsible to it. I have shown that the machinery invented for 
working it was feeble and impracticable, and that its financial 
proposals were ludicrous as applied to the existing system of 
Imperial taxation and expenditure ; but though utterly worth- 
less as even a temporary settlement of the question, it was so 
framed that it could be quickly expanded into the widest 
extent; and that an Irish Representative Assembly once granted 
all the rest would surely follow, It is, however, natural that 
Devolution, mere sham as it is, should be eagerly patronised by 
the present Government. It provides them immediately witha 
most useful stalking-horse bchind which they may steal upon 
unwary voters at the impending General Election ; and also it 
provides them with a point of departure from which to start 
some day in the next Parliament new proposals to meet the 
aspirations of the Nationalist members. 

It seems at first sight impossible that any man of plain 
common sense could suffer himself to be beguiled by such a 
counterfeit presentment ; but it appears that there are some 
professing Unionists who, seeing clearly the hollowness of this 
part of the Radical programme, yet desirous of voting for 
Radical candidates on fiscal or other grounds, declare themselves 
quite satisfied with the assurances of Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Asquith, that there is no chance of a Home 
Rule measure in the coming Parliament. 

What are such assurances worth? We know that even so 
virtuous a statesman as Mr. Gladstone, in the autumn of 188s, 
prayed for a Liberal majority large enough to make him proof 
against the temptations of the Irish Syren, yet in the early 
spring of 1886 he carried most of his colleagues with him 
into the surrender to the Parnellite demands with which he 
astonished the world; and two of these very gentlemen—-Mr. 
Haldane and Sir Edward Grey (Mr. Asquith was not then in 
Parliament) in that year voted for the second reading, while 
all of them supported the Home Rule Bill of 1893, Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Asquith being members of the Government 
which forced it through the House of Commons. We further 
know that the new Prime Minister is more than ever an 
enthusiastic Home Ruler, that Mr. Morley, the veteran adviser 
of the party in Irish affairs, not only pleads for a full measure 
of Home Rule, but treats as unconstitutional any pledge 
against the introduction of such a measure in the new Parlia- 
VOL. XLVI 53 
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ment, even though it be not now made a plank of their plat- 
form ; and that all these gentlemen voted for Mr. Redmond’s 
amendment to the Address last February, urging the necessity 
of an immediate radical change in the Government of Ireland, 
These assurances, so far as the Public are informed, have 
up to the present only taken the shape of a kind of pious 
expectation in their own minds, but even if we had explicit 
pledges, that they would be no parties to the introduction of 
legislation of the old Gladstonian type in the next Parliament, 
that would afford no real safety—the Crisis may be reached 
in many other ways. Suppose, for instance, that Mr. 
Redmond should introduce a Home Rule Bill—or that he 
should propose to some Devolution Bill brought in by the 
Government such dexterous amendments as would soon weld 
it into the wished for shape. In either of these cases how 
could these gentlemen abstain from voting or induce any of 
their followers to abstain from voting with the Nationalist 
members ? But whatever pious expectations the Vice-Presidents 
of the Liberal League may now express the fulfilment will not 
rest with them. Mr. Redmond and his 80 followers will return 
to Westminster flushed with their victory, and probably with 
them will come 40 or 50 Independent Labour members closely 
allied for such purposes, thus holding together a casting vote 
of 240 or 250 upon a division, How long will the pious 
expectations stand against the onset of such a cohort? Again 
and again the Nationalists have told the Liberal party that if 
they now go to the polls in the hope that “ every vote given to 
the new Prime Minister is a vote given to Home Rule,” they will 
not submit to be afterwards put off with any merely adminis- 
trative “ Devolution ;” that an Irish Legislature and an 
Irish Executive dependent upon it is the minimum of their 
demands—and that they must secure it (or know the reason 
why)—“ before the Liberal party shall have outstayed its wel- 
come and lost its driving power.” They are wise in their 
generation, for the chance which the swing of the pendulum 
is likely ere long to put into their hands may probably not 
soon come to them again. In the presence of such great and 
pressing danger tothe State, there is but one security which 
can be relied upon, and that is that at the General Election 
each true Unionist Liberal or Conservative throughout the 
country should vote against every candidate who will not 
pledge himself to resist all proposals, under whatever name 
they may be brought forward, which can abridge in the least 
degree the power or the integrity of the Imperial Parliament, 
or, however indirectly, lead up to the “ wider” policy of the 
Separatist Party. RATHMORE. 


“THE PATTERN ENGLISHMAN” AND 
HIS RECORD 


The Pattern Englishman, raised by 
solemn acclamations upon the bucklers 
of the English people, and saluted with 
universal “ God save thee,” has now the 
honour to announce himself.—CARLYLE. 


WiTH the advent to power of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
the control of the United Kingdom, and, to a limited extent, 
the fortunes of the Empire, pass into the hands of a man 
whose intellect is not remarkable, whose political achieve- 
ments will not bear examination, and who has associated 
with himself in office, apart from a handful of Liberal Im- 
perialists, the most extraordinary collection of enemies of 
their country ever assembled in a Cabinet. Well may the 
pro-Boers, pro-Lamas, pro-Germans, and anti-Britons to 
whom the political system of this country has made over the 
destinies of England for five, or, perhaps, ten years, “ walk 
with a more elastic step.” The chance for which they have 
been longing has come at last; they now have free score to 
wreck that Empire which they so detest. 

It is not very creditable to the patriotism of the British Press 
that it has drawn a veil of oblivion over the past of the new 
Premier and of the black sheep among his Ministers. The 
surest discouragement of unprincipled and unpatriotic con- 
duct on the part of politicians is the knowledge that their 
deeds and words will be remembered and remorselessly 
recalled against them. It may be doubted whether, since 
Fox, there has ever been one claiming the rank of statesman 
who has so steadily exerted all his influence against his own 
country, to stimulate its enemies and discourage its friends, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. And to prove our point we 
intend to take his career, to recall and analyse his speeches, and 


thus to demonstrate the danger to the larger interests of the 
Trace arising from his rule. 
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The strongest trait in Sir Henry is his materialism. God 
and country are not ideals for which he would make or 
encourage any sacrifice. Is it*®service to England against 
the Boers involving the risk of life? The preservation of life 
with him is something more sacred than fidelity to duty and 
to right. Is it an appeal to the British people to make some 
trivial sacrifice in the cause of Imperial union? The answer 
is, “Your food will cost you more.” Is it preparation for 
war that British lives may not be wasted and British millions 
thrown away? That involves “ militarism,’ and militarism, 
when. analysed, means the surrender of present comfort and 
present advantages that the individual may be able to serve 
the State with effect. Therefore “ militarism” is wrong and 
wicked. Is it the teaching in the primary schools of the ele- 
mentary duty of the soul to God? He replies, ‘‘ What in the 
world have schools to do with either Church or parsons? . 
They must not be allowed to stint, and corrupt, and twist, and 
divert and occupy our system so as to prejudice its develop- 
ment,” 

Let us first examine Sir Henry’s attitude to the Army and 
Navy in the past, the two services which represent the ideal of 
sacrifice to the State, and his conduct on the eve of and during 
the South African War. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as he was in 1888, served upon 
the Hartington Commission, the object of which was to 
inquire into British military organisation. That Commission 
may have made many mistakes, but it acted wisely when 
it strongly recommended the formation of a General Staff to 
deal with the problems of future war ; and in the opinion of 
historians who have followed the dismal story of our failures 
in South Africa, the existence of such a Staff would have 
averted some of the worst mistakes of that conflict and 
have saved thousands of lives and tens of millions of money. 
But Mr. Bannerman was against a Staff. His reason was 
that “there is in truth no room for general military policy 
in this country,” that merely to think of possible wars 
would stimulate aggressiveness and thus be ‘a danger to our 
real interests.” His opposition, which was entirely congenial 
to the real sentiments of the Conservative mandarins then in 
office who had appointed the Commission, prevented effect 
being given to the recommendation, and was one cause of the 
lamentable unpreparedness with which the British army 
entered upon the conflict with the Boers, 

In 1895 Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was acting as Secretary 
of Staté ob war, having’ qualified! fur that povition; We Suppdde, 
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by his hatred of “militarism.” On June 21 a reduction of 
£100 in his salary was moved, on the ground that he had 
not maintained a sufficient reserve of ammunition. He pro- 
tested that the supply was quite sufficient, and entrenched 
himself behind the “responsible assurances of his military 
advisers.” But on being pressed to give inférmation, he suc- 
cumbed to pressure,and owned that there were only 100,000,000 
rounds of ammunition instore. On this it was pointed out that 
for their small war with China, the Japanese thought 700,000,000 
rounds none too large a reserve—a fact which made so deep 
an impression upon the House that it voted the reduction in 
his salary. Though the Radical Press declared that the incident 
was a ‘dirty trick ” (since the House had preferred the safety 
of the British Empire to the interests of a Liberal politician), 
the Liberal Ministry fell with a resounding crash. Nor does 
the shameful remissness of the Salisbury Government in the 
same matter of maintaining a sufficient reserve of cordite in the 
least excuse Sir Henry’s conduct, though it sheds a very dry 
light upon the sincerity of the mandarins who squabble with 
each other for office. Sir Henry was granted a “G.C,B.” for 
the eminence of the services which he had rendered to the 
nation by neglecting its military interests. 

In 1899 the rapid approach of a storm in South Africa be- 
came evident to impartial observers. Despatches, which will 
be found in the Report of the War Commission, show that so 
far back as September 1898, a condition of armed neutrality 
existed in South Africa. In early June of 1899 came the failure 
of the Bloemfontein Conference, foreshadowing war. The 
Government knew that at least six weeks would be required to 
forward reinforcements from England. Consequently, it be- 
came a matter of the utmost urgency to send out reinforcements 
at once without delay. On June 8 Lord Wolseley had recom- 
mended the mobilisation of an army corps and the strengthen- 
ing of the British force in South Africa. But before those 
measures Could be taken the Government must secure the sup- 
port of the Opposition, which throughout the earlier stages of 
the dispute with the Boers had sided against England. It was 
vital, if a great and prolonged war should by any chance have 
to be waged, that the British Government should have the sup- 
port of the whole nation, And therefore in the last resort, the 
decision whether the British forces on the spot should be rein- 
forced or be left weak and unready, must depend upon the 
answer to the question whether the Liberal Party was prepared 
to act in an honourable, scrupulous, and patriotic manner. 

The omens were not hopeful, On June 17 Sir H. Campbell- 
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Bannerman, the leader of that Party, made a speech at Ilford 
in which he declared, “I think it right to say plainly that I, 
for my part, can discern nothing in what has occurred to 
justify either warlike action or even military preparation,” and 
denounced “the senseless appeal to arms which was only 
allowable as the last hateful alternative when all peaceful 
methods had failed.” On the 20th Mr. Chamberlain asked Sir 
Henry to consent to an interview, at which Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that the Government were anxious to send 10,000 addi- 
tional troops to South Africa, and to equip for war the 12,000 
men already in the country. He added that if these precau- 
tionary measures were to be denounced by the Opposition, the 
impression made upon the Boers would be such as to augment 
the very danger which it was desired to remove. Here was a 
grave and serious proposal ; how did Sir Henry receive it ? 
The following remarkable letter gave his reply : 


June 22, 1899. 
When we had our conversation on Tuesday I promised that I would think 


over what you said and let you know what view my colleagues and myself 
took of it. 

I fully appreciate the friendly nature of your communication and thank you 
for it. On considering the whole situation, however, I cannot see my way to 
give you any assurance that we should be ready to acquiesce in any open 
military demonstration, such as the despatch of a force to the Cape. 

Even as to the provision of transport for the existing force, which I admitted 
was on a different footing, while that can be justified as a mere matter of 
equipment, we are strongly of opinion that in the present state of feeling in 
South Africa it should, if done at all, be done on a moderate scale and in an 
unostentatious way .... 


We feel very strongly that in so grave a matter the undivided responsibility 
must rest with the Government, and that in the interest of the country it is 
desirable that the hands of the Opposition should be entirely free. 


In other words, Sir Henry and his colleagues doomed the 
British army to initial defeat, British Colonies to initial invasion, 
the British soldier to unnecessary sacrifices, the British tax- 
payer to enormous losses, by refusing to abstain from violent 
criticism or to meet the Government in a loyal and patriotic 
manner, That there might be no doubt of his attitude Sir 
Henry on June 30 asserted at the City Liberal Club that he 
reiterated his statement at Ilford, ‘‘ I can see nothing whatever 
in all that has occurred to justify either warlike action or mili- 
tary preparations.” 

The Government had to turn a deaf ear to their military 
advisers ; and if the War Commission evidence be carefully exa- 
mined, as it will be when Sir Henry’s record is weighed by dis- 
passionate historians for the judgment of posterity, it will be seen 
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how disastrous was the reaction upon British policy of this 
politician’s refusal to permit the taking of the slightest precau- 
tion. Again and again Sir Henry denounced all preparations 
on the eve of war. On July 28, 1899, in the House of 
Commons he declared : “ As to war itself or direct preparations 
for actual hostilities, 1 must only repeat here what I have said 
elsewhere, that from the beginning of this story to the end, I 
can see nothing which furnishes a case for armed intervention.” 
At the end of September, when the outbreak of war was only a 
question of days, he telegraphed to the Manchester Transvaal 
Committee, “ My view of the question remains precisely as stated 
in the House of Commons on July 28.” 

But when the war came and with it defeat as the result of his 
own shameless partisanship, this gentleman ventured to accuse 
the Government for its remissness in arming. The ineffable 
impudence of such an accusation “staggers humanity.” That 
Sir Henry should have dared to say the things he did with the 
damning correspondence to which we have referred in exist- 
ence, argues that he presumed excessively upon the forbearance 
of those whom he so savagely denounced for the crime of 
defending the Empire. On November 14, 1899, before the 
“week of disaster,” he stated that what he specially con- 
demned inthe Government was that “all through the months 
of last summer they were mixing up negotiations with warlike 
preparations in such a manner as to prejudice greatly the 
chances of a peaceful solution.” But on December 19 of the 
same year he made a speech, accusing Mr. Chamberlain of 
deliberately provoking the war, and then as the hour was one 
of defeat, as within a week three British armies had been 
repulsed with lamentable results, he went on to assert that the 
Government ought to have understood the menacing develop- 
ments of the Boer armaments, and to have at least secured the 
military position of the Colonies before entering upon an active 
controversy which might lead to war. He did not tell his 
audience—he dare not have told it under the then prevalent 
conditions—that he himself had been the real obstacle which 
prevented the military position in South Africa from being 
secured. 

Of the honesty of such a speech we will say nothing. Our 
readers can form their own opinion on this head. That the 
Press and organisation which serve this leader should have 
attacked Mr. Chamberlain for the state of unpreparedness at 
the outbreak of war may be attributed to their ignorance. But 
that the leader himself who knew everything should be guilty 
of such action was a departure from the honourable traditions 
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The strongest trait in Sir Henry is his materialism. God 
and country are not ideals for which he would make or 
encourage any sacrifice. Is it"service to England against 
the Boers involving the risk of life? The preservation of life 
with him is something more sacred than fidelity to duty and 
to right. Is it an appeal to the British people to make some 
trivial sacrifice in the cause of Imperial union? The answer 
is, “Your food will cost you more.” Is it preparation for 
war that British lives may not be wasted and British millions 
thrown away? That involves “ militarism,’ and militarism, 
when. analysed, means the surrender of present comfort and 
present advantages that the individual may be able to serve 
the State with effect. Therefore “ militarism” is wrong and 
wicked. Is it the teaching in the primary schools of the ele- 
mentary duty of the soul to God? He replies, ‘‘ What in the 
world have schools to do with either Church or parsons? . 
They must not be allowed to stint, and corrupt, and twist, and 
divert and occupy our system so as to prejudice its develop- 
ment,” 

Let us first examine Sir Henry’s attitude to the Army and 
Navy in the past, the two services which represent the ideal of 
sacrifice to the State, and his conduct on the eve of and during 
the South African War. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as he was in 1888, served upon 
the Hartington Commission, the object of which was to 
inquire into British military organisation. That Commission 
may have made many mistakes, but it acted wisely when 
it strongly recommended the formation of a General Staff to 
deal with the problems of future war ; and in the opinion of 
historians who have followed the dismal story of our failures 
in South Africa, the existence of such a Staff would have 
averted some of the worst mistakes of that conflict and 
have saved thousands of lives and tens of millions of money. 
But Mr. Bannerman was against a Staff. His reason was 
that “there is in truth no room for general military policy 
in this country,” that merely to think of possible wars 
would stimulate aggressiveness and thus be ‘a danger to our 
real interests.” His opposition, which was entirely congenial 
to the real sentiments of the Conservative mandarins then in 
office who had appointed the Commission, prevented effect 
being given to the recommendation, and was one cause of the 
lamentable unpreparedness with which the British army 
entered upon the conflict with the Boers, 

in 1895 Mr. Campbed-Bannerman was acting as Secretary 
of State ab war, Having qualified! fur that poditions we opt, 
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by his hatred of “militarism.” On June 21 a reduction of 
{100 in his salary was moved, on the ground that he had 
not maintained a sufficient reserve of ammunition. He pro- 
tested that the supply was quite sufficient, and entrenched 
himself behind the “responsible assurances of his military 
advisers.” But on being pressed to give inférmation, he suc- 
cumbed to pressure,and owned that there were only 100,000,000 
rounds of ammunition instore. On this it was pointed out that 
for their small war with China, the Japanese thought 700,000,000 
rounds none too large a reserve—a fact which made so deep 
an impression upon the House that it voted the reduction in 
his salary. Though the Radical Press declared that the incident 
was a “dirty trick ” (since the House had preferred the safety 
of the British Empire to the interests of a Liberal politician), 
the Liberal Ministry fell with a resounding crash. Nor does 
the shameful remissness of the Salisbury Government in the 
same matter of maintaining a sufficient reserve of cordite in the 
least excuse Sir Henry’s conduct, though it sheds a very dry 
light upon the sincerity of the mandarins who squabble with 
each other for office. Sir Henry was granted a “G.C.B.” for 
the eminence of the services which he had rendered to the 
nation by neglecting its military interests. 

In 1899 the rapid approach of a storm in South Africa be- 
came evident to impartial observers. Despatches, which will 
be found in the Report of the War Commission, show that so 
far back as September 1898, a condition of armed neutrality 
existed in South Africa. In early June of 1899 came the failure 
of the Bloemfontein Conference, foreshadowing war. The 
Government knew that at least six weeks would be required to 
forward reinforcements from England. Consequently, it be- 
came a matter of the utmost urgency to send out reinforcements 
at once without delay. On June 8 Lord Wolseley had recom- 
mended the mobilisation of an army corps and the strengthen- 
ing of the British force in South Africa. But before those 
measures could be taken the Government must secure the sup- 
port of the Opposition, which throughout the earlier stages of 
the dispute with the Boers had sided against England. It was 
vital, if a great and prolonged war should by any chance have 
to be waged, that the British Government should have the sup- 
port of the whole nation. And therefore in the last resort, the 
decision whether the British forces on the spot should be rein- 
forced or be left weak and unready, must depend upon the 
answer to the question whether the Liberal Party was prepared 
to act in an honourable, scrupulous, and patriotic manner. 

The omens were not hopeful, On June 17 Sir H. Campbell- 
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Bannerman, the leader of that Party, made a speech at Ilford 
in which he declared, “I think it right to say plainly that I, 
for my part, can discern nothing in what has occurred to 
justify either warlike action or even military preparation,” and 
denounced “the senseless appeal to arms which was only 
allowable as the last hateful alternative when all peaceful 
methods had failed.” On the 2oth Mr. Chamberlain asked Sir 
Henry to consent to an interview, at which Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that the Government were anxious to send 10,000 addi- 
tional troops to South Africa, and to equip for war the 12,000 
men already in the country. He added that if these precau- 
tionary measures were to be denounced by the Opposition, the 
impression made upon the Boers would be such as to augment 
the very danger which it was desired to remove. Here was a 
grave and serious proposal ; how did Sir Henry receive it ? 
The following remarkable letter gave his reply : 


June 22, 1899. 
When we had our conversation on Tuesday I promised that I would think 


over what you said and let you know what view my colleagues and myself 
took of it. 

I fully appreciate the friendly nature of your communication and thank you 
for it. On considering the whole situation, however, I cannot see my way to 
give you any assurance that we should be ready to acquiesce in any open 
military demonstration, such as the despatch of a force to the Cape. 

Even as to the provision of transport for the existing force, which I admitted 
was on a different footing, while that can be justified as a mere matter of 
equipment, we are strongly of opinion that in the present state of feeling in 
South Africa it should, if done at all, be done on a moderate scale and in an 
unostentatious way .... 

We feel very strongly that in so grave a matter the undivided responsibility 
must rest with the Government, and that in the interest of the country it is 
desirable that the hands of the Opposition should be entirely free. 


In other words, Sir Henry and his colleagues doomed the 
British army to initial defeat, British Colonies to initial invasion, 
the British soldier to unnecessary sacrifices, the British tax- 
payer to enormous losses, by refusing to abstain from violent 
criticism or to meet the Government in a loyal and patriotic 
manner. That there might be no doubt of his attitude Sir 
Henry on June 30 asserted at the City Liberal Club that he 
reiterated his statement at Ilford, ‘‘ I can see nothing whatever 
in all that has occurred to justify either warlike action or mili- 
tary preparations.” 

The Government had to turn a deaf ear to their military 
advisers ; and if the War Commission evidence be carefully exa- 
mined, as it will be when Sir Henry’s record is weighed by dis- 
passionate historians for the judgment of posterity, it will be seen 
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how disastrous was the reaction upon British policy of this 
politician’s refusal to permit the taking of the slightest precau- 
tion. Again and again Sir Henry denounced all preparations 
on the eve of war. On July 28, 1899, in the House of 
Commons he declared : “ As to war itself or direct preparations 
for actual hostilities, I must only repeat here what I have said 
elsewhere, that from the beginning of this story to the end, I 
can see nothing which furnishes a case for armed intervention.” 
At the end of September, when the outbreak of war was only a 
question of days, he telegraphed to the Manchester Transvaal 
Committee, “ My view of the question remains precisely as stated 
in the House of Commons on July 28.” 

But when the war came and with it defeat as the result of his 
own shameless partisanship, this gentleman ventured to accuse 
the Government for its remissness in arming. The ineffable 
impudence of such an accusation “staggers humanity.” That 
Sir Henry should have dared to say the things he did with the 
damning correspondence to which we have referred in exist- 
ence, argues that he presumed excessively upon the forbearance 
of those whom he so savagely denounced for the crime of 
defending the Empire. On November 14, 1899, before the 
“week of disaster,” he stated that what he specially con- 
demned inthe Government was that “all through the months 
of last summer they were mixing up negotiations with warlike 
preparations in such a manner as to prejudice greatly the 
chances of a peaceful solution.” But on December 19 of the 
same year he made a speech, accusing Mr. Chamberlain of 
deliberately provoking the war, and then as the hour was one 
of defeat, as within a week three British armies had been 
repulsed with lamentable results, he went on to assert that the 
Government ought to have understood the menacing develop- 
ments of the Boer armaments, and to have at least secured the 
military position of the Colonies before entering upon an active 
controversy which might lead to war. He did not tell his 
audience—he dare not have told it under the then prevalent 
conditions—that he himself had been the real obstacle which 
prevented the military position in South Africa from being 
secured, 

Of the honesty of such a speech we will say nothing. Our 
readers can form their own opinion on this head. That the 
Press and organisation which serve this leader should have 
attacked Mr. Chamberlain for the state of unpreparedness at 
the outbreak of war may be attributed to their ignorance. But 
that the leader himself who knew everything should be guilty 
of such action was a departure from the honourable traditions 
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of British public life. Sir Henry knew that his charge was 
false ; knew that his opponents knew that it was false ; but like 
a new Vallandigham was ready by falsehood to discredit in an 
hour of grave danger those who were carrying on the war which 
his unpatriotic conduct had made so perilous, The whole atti- 
tude of the country with regard to the war preparations must 
be changed by this passage in Sir Henry’s life, and his feeble 
defence that Mr. Chamberlain told him that the policy of the 
Government was merely one of “ bluff ” does not in the least 
excuse him. Supposing the British policy was one of “ bluff,” 
what are we to think of the British politician who deliberately 
withdraws an ace from the hand held by those charged with 
the protection of his country’s interests ? 

So much for his conduct on the eve of war. We will now 
turn to this Pattern Englishman’s behaviour when his country 
was fighting for its life, and when the Continent was openly 
speculating upon the possibility of the Empire succumbing to 
defeat. At every turn we shall find Sir Henry hampering 
British operations and encouraging the enemy by his speeches. 
His attacks upon the honour and good conduct of the British 
soldier were reproduced with applause in foreign journals, and 
in Germany were in part the basis of the anti-British campaign 
The injury which they did was enormous and lasting, if only 
because they encouraged the Boers to prolong the war, in the 
hope that the Opposition would finally reverse the policy of the 
Government. 

In July 1900 he complained of the abominable wickedness 
of disfranchising rebels in Cape Colony for a period of five 
years, regarding such a policy as harsh and as an abuse of mili- 
tary power, The apt comment upon this utterance was sup- 
plied by Sir J. Rose-Innes in 1901, when he stated that a- 
young Dutch farmer, who was doubtful whether he should or 
should not join the enemy, rode into the nearest village and 
consulted his lawyer whether the penalty for treason was “ no 
more than five years’ disfranchisement.” On learning that it 
was so, this young valiant shouldered a rifle and went forth to 
kill British soldiers. “ It illustrates,” added Sir J. Rose-Innes, 
‘‘not only the light-hearted manner in which a penalty of dis- 
franchisement is regarded, but also the danger of offering an 
amnesty to men who are hesitating on the verge of rebellion. 
Would Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman propose to grant full and 
immediate civic rights to the young farmer and to others who 
have acted in the same manner ?” 

Sir Henry was speedily finding fault with Lord Kitchener and 
the Government for not permitting the Boers to make peace on 
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their own conditions. His speech in the House on February 
16, 1901, bears no other construction. A few months later he 
uttered the most monstrous libel against British troops of 
which a British statesman was ever guilty, in his speech of 
June 14, 1901, when he described the British policy thus: 

That now we had got the men we had been fighting against down, we 
should punish them as severely as possible, devastate their country, burn their 
homes, break up the very instruments of agriculture, and destroy the machinery 
by which food was produced. It was that we should sweep—as the Spaniards 
did in Cuba; and how we denounced the Spaniards !—the women and children 

nto camps in which they were destitute of all the decencies and comforts and 
many of the necessities of life, and in some of which the death-rate rose so 
high as 430 in the 1000 . . . . A phrase often used was that “ war is war,” but 
when one came to ask about it one was told that no war was going on—that it 

as not war. When isawarnot awar? Whenit isCARRIED ON BY METHODS 
OF BARBARISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A fortnight later, Mr. Lloyd George asked in the House of 
Commons whether it was not time to “ bring this horrible busi- 
ness” to an end by submitting to the Boer conditions ; and Sir 
Henry associated himself with this speech and asserted that the 
only way of bringing the struggle to a close was by conciliat- 
ing those who were in the field against the British army and 
accepting their proposals of peace—which would have left the 
Boers still predominant in South Africa. 

The effect of these speeches was deplorable. ‘1 captured a 
Captain Zunnisen,” wrote a British officer, “ who told me that 
his commando had all read ‘Mr. Bannerman’s’ speeches, and 
they had the most encouraging effect.” Copies of them were 
found by the British troops in the Boer laagers. These charges 
so wantonly made against British and Colonial troops provoked 
the fiercest resentment in Greater Britain—a sentiment to 
which Mr. Seddon gave effect when he stated in a speech in 
New Zealand, in June 1gor : 


He was pained to learn that there were statesmen at home who at this 

uncture were protesting against the war, exposing our weakness and thus 
encouraging the Boers to continue their resistance. Action of this kind was 
reprehensible in the extreme. Those who encouraged the continuance of the 
war were azders and abettors of murder. 
We need not be surprised that after this piece of plain-speaking, 
which represented and expressed the feelings of all patriotic 
Englishmen, the name of Mr. Seddon should be anathema 
maranatha to the Radicals. Sir Henry’s charges were widely 
reproduced in the Continental press, where they stimulated 
Anglophobia to a dangerous point. 

The utter falsity of the alleged “ barbarism” of the con- 
centration camps can be understood when we find from the 
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proceedings at the Vereeniging Conference that one cause of 
the Boer surrender was the fact that the British had ceased to 
receive the Boer women in the concentration camps, and to 
grant them free food and comfortable lodging at the cost of 
the British taxpayer. The speeches made at that same Confer- 
ence prove clearly that the tactics of farm-burning finally ended 
the war, and thus saved the expenditure of human life. 

It may be noted that many abominable atrocities were com- 
mitted by the Boers against both the British troops and the 
unarmed Kaffir auxiliaries of the British. For these atrocities 
Sir Henry and his friends had never a single word of con- 
demnation. The Boers could do no wrong; the British soldier 
could do nothing right. To weaken the moral of the British 
Army, Sir Henry asserted (December 12, 1900) that the troops 
in South Africa “are engaged in duties many of which are dis- 
tasteful to them and revolting to the conscience and hearts of 
the nation.” And it was an ex-War Minister who thus dared to 
libel the army which he had once controlled, and for whose 
spirit he was in some sense responsible. 

We will not follow him further through his anti-British 
declarations. At every turn he seems to have asked himself 
what utterance or action would most injure and embarrass his 
country’s cause, and to have pronounced for it. He objected 
to farm-burning, apparently because he was ignorant of military 
history ; he objected also to “extermination” of the Boers, 
though when an enemy asserts that he will kill you sooner than. 
surrender, it is not clear what alternative remains to you except 
to exterminate that enemy. Was Lord Milner for firmness ? 
Sir Henry clamoured for his recall, on the ground that he “did 
not favour the Dutch,” then in arms against this country. 

To prove his judgment and foresight he asserted that the 
policy of beating the Boers to their knees must prove “ fatal” 
(February 19, 1902), though within ten weeks of this prediction 
peace was established. He prolonged the war, added to its cost, 
hampered the Government, made thousands of widows and 
orphans in this country, and when the struggle had been fought 
to a finish, dared to belittle the courage and self-sacrifice of the 
British people by pretending that never, if they had known 
what the conflict was going to cost, would they have ventured 
to uphold the right or to defend their Empire. 

He will now reap as he has sown, and run the risk of being 
taken at his word. The Boers are waiting for him. Did not 
Mr. Fischer and General De Wet, at the Boer Congress on 
July 20, advise their countrymen to delay “taking action 
regarding Boer grievances until the accession to power of a 
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Liberal Government in England?” South Africa knows that Sir 
Henry still professes to believe the Majuba policy the right one. 
Did he not say at Edinburgh on May 31, 1901, ‘‘I am one of 
those who think it was right. . . . It was a courageous and 
magnanimous effort’? 

It would be difficult to discover any recent war in which 
England has been engaged without Sir Henry championing the 
cause of theenemy. He was for the Mahdi and for the Lamas of 
Tibet ; and since Germany has begun to build a great fleet for 
the purpose, avowed by Germans themselves, of depriving Britain 
of her seapower and of her Empire, he has become a pro-German. 
This disposition many of his party share with him, Mr. Bryce, 
fo. example, has made no secret of the fact that he intends at 
all cost to become the “ friend” of Germany. We would tell 
him that this friendship is to be purchased in the simplest and 
easiest fashion—and if at the sacrifice of vital British interests, 
what does that matter? The Liberal Government has only to 
quarrel with France, abandon the Japanese alliance, cut down 
the naval programme to the half-power standard, and weaken 
this country by setting up an independent Parliament in 
Dublin, and Sir Henry and Mr, Bryce will be embraced by the 
German Emperor. Reduce Great Britain to a fourth-rate 
Power and place her foreign policy under German control, and 
the problem is solved. The Westminster Gazette and Count 
Metternich will be satisfied, and the Daily News will be able to 
utter pzeans of joy. 

It is commonly assumed that the Navy will be maintained 
at its present strength by the new Government, It is, how- 
ever, not very re-assuring to examine Sir Henry’s utterances 
on the question, the less so when we remember that the 
Balfour Cabinet, by reducing the strength of the fleet, has set 
a deplorable example. It has ruthlessly cut down the naval 
estimates, and, at a time when Germany has announced her 
intention of building three large armoured ships annually, it 
has fixed a programme for England of only four, thus virtually 
abandoning the two-Power standard. In November 1904, 
Sir Henry complained of the “extravagance” of British 
expenditure on the Navy, The estimates, he said, had tripled 
in thirteen years, but he did not notice that this “ tripling” of 
the Estimates had saved England from three great wars, in 
1898, in 1899-1902 (during the Boer War), and in 1904, 
when but for the strength of the British fleet there would 
have been a coalition to crush Japan, At Stirling, on January 
17, 1905, he said, “ They would be false to their duty if they 
did not point out how much of the present lack of work was 
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due to the outpouring of public money upon war—as well as 
upon these armaments which under the war spirit had become 
bloated as they never were before.” And he followed this up 
with a direct attack upon the Navy on January 25: “ The 
first thing to be done . . . was to check . . . the extravagant 
expenditure which had been going on during the last ten 
years . .. That extravagance had been largely on the Army 
. . « If they turned to the Navy they found something-of the 
same sort.” Mr. Morley is in thorough accord with this view. 
At Arbroath he declared, on October 23, that ‘some limit 
ought to be placed on naval expenditure.” The chosen organ 
of the Little Englanders, the Daz/ly News, which often speaks 
with the voice of Sir Henry, is always insisting that the 
“expansion of our fleet” is “insane” (August 29); that it 
is a “real menace” to the world (June 24); that the charges 
for it are “an oppression for the world” (January 16); that its 
strength is “ grossly disproportionate to any force it may 
reasonably be called upon to meet” (January 13); that “ the 
time is ripe and over-ripe for a great and significant diminu- 
tion of naval expenditure ” (October 5). Mr. E. Robertson, the 
new Financial Secretary of the Admiralty, has spent much of 
his time during the past five years in proving—to his own 
satisfaction—in magazines and in Parliament that the British 
Navy is too strong. The Minister at the head of the Navy, 
Lord Tweedmouth, possesses no special knowledge or aptitude, 
and has committed himself in his speeches to an impossible 
demand for what he and his party call “ economy,” but what is 
really ruinous folly—reducing the insurance of the British 
Empire at a time when the world is crammed with combustible 
matter and when Europe is a veritable powder magazine. 

As for the Army, Mr. Haldane, one of the few respectable 
names in this collection of “men without a country,” will 
have his work cut out if he is to prevent the destruction of 
what is left standing. How he can provide the great army 
which is required if this country is to be able to support 
France and defend India, is not obvious, since the Liberal Party 
in the same breath vehemently denounces the present outlay 
on the Army and any recourse to compulsory service. We 
may look for more “reform” schemes of the calibre of the last, 
which entirely discrganised the Army, added to its cost, and 
set up a collection of puppets labelled ‘“ Army Council,” 
who were manceuvred by the politicians in the Cabinet. 

On Imperial questions we know Sir Henry’s feelings. He 
has told the world that he “loathes”” Imperialism, and we can 
well believe it. The existence of an Empire due to the valour, 
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self-sacrifice, and heroism of Wolfe, of Clive, of Nelson, of 
Havelock, of Gordon, is a standing reflection upon the 
“ Pattern Englishman” of our time. Mediocrities do not 
love genius, nor can a Premier who has given a place in his 
Ministry to a gentleman such as the famous Mr. Ellis, who 
begged for a “stream of facts” from South Africa, discredit- 
able to the British officer and dishonourable to the British 
Army, understand the emotions which the word Empire recalls 
to our race. Sir Henry for the past three years has spent his 
time in belittling and insulting the British Colonies for asking 
the United Kingdom to grant them preference, and granting a 
preference to British imports in their turn. He has stumped 
the country in a disintegrationist campaign, seeking not only to 
revive the smouldering fires of Irish Nationalist ambitions, but 
also to estrange England from her daughter States. He jeers 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s mere suggestion that, if for no other 
motive, out of reasons of sentiment, the English brother 
should deal with the Colonial brother in brotherly fashion. 
Yet in the same breath he upbraids Mr. Chamberlain for not 
relying upon sentiment pure and simple to keep the Empire 
together. But whatever words he may have used his acts 
remain. He has opposed Preference because “ our prosperity 
has become the envy of the world,” and because Preference 
might cost the workers one halfpenny per week. 

In its relation to British trade, Sir Henry’s policy holds out no 
hope. Though he asserted in his election address of 1g00 that 
“our rivals have forged ahead of us and ousted us from lucra- 
tive markets,” and that “our real and deep danger is the loss 
of our industrial supremacy, already not out of challenge,” the 
moment a remedy was suggested for this disorder he changed 
his attitude, proving that his words were not intended to be 
taken seriously. At Bolton, in 1903, he was asserting that “our 
prosperity has become the envy of the world,” though 
about the same date, in a moment of aberration or honesty, 
he admitted that 12,000,000 British citizens were “ underfed, 
on the verge of hunger,” even amidst this unexampled and 
much-envied prosperity. He went on to state, in the very 
speech (at Perth) in which he made this somewhat startling 
admission, that “every day in the last fifty years has brought 
fresh testimony to the blessings it (Free Trade) affords.” Yet it 
is a singular fact that in Protectionist Germany, a country 
“ruined” and “corrupted ” (according to him) by Protection, 
the percentage of unemployed in 1904 should have been, ac- 
cording to Consul Schwabach’s report, 2.1, while the British 
percentage was Over ©; that fn Berlin “there was no surpfus 
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of unskilled labour out of employment ” (Brassworkers of Berlin 
and Birmingham, page 41), whereas in London the existence 
of such an unemployed surplus is a standing menace to order 
and society, and that “ the people (of Berlin) are undoubtedly 
better nourished than in England” (7d. 26), notwithstanding 
the silly tales told by his organs as to horseflesh and black 
bread. Further, according to the evidence of the British 
Trade Unionists and Free Traders, in the pamphlet already 
quoted, it is difficult for an Englishman to see “ what they (the 
German working class) want. They seem to have everything 
already, and we don’t see what they are agitating for” (zd. 21). 

On Home Rule, Sir Henry declared his opinion when he 
hoisted the banner of disintegration at Stirling on November 23. 
His great foliower, Lord Tweedmouth, to whom the British 
Navy has now been made over, has since explained how the 
opinion is to be carried out in action. The Liberal Party is to 
proceed by sap and mine, while befooling the Free Traders and 
Liberal Imperialists with secret assurances. 

Such is the record of Sir Henry; such are some of the follies, 
and there are many others to which he stands committed by 
his words. True, he has Sir E. Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, 
and Lord Elgin to keep him straight on certain vital points. 
Yet four men cannot prevail against fifteen, least of all when 
these four are denounced in undertones by half their own 
party Press, and suspected, outside their own party, on account 
of their paltering with Home Rule. Sooner or later they must 
become open and avowed Home Rulers, or be sacrificed to Mr, 
Redmond, who has warned the Liberal Party that no substitute 
for Home Rule will be permitted, no hanging up of that 
measure condoned, and no surrender of Irish independence to 
the conscientious exigencies of weak-livered British politicians 
for a moment tolerated. 

One word in conclusion. If we were asked the true explana- 
tion of the advent to power of Sir Henry, we should be obliged 
to find it in thej half-hearted leading, verbal quibbles, and 
purely partisan tactics of Mr. Balfour. If nations have the 
Governments which they have deserved, then indeed the sins 
of Great Britain must have been grievous for two such Premiers 
to have been sent to chasten the dignity of the British people 
and to fool away precious years in verbal altercations, a 
Tweedledum contending with a Tweedledee, while the great 
interests of the Empire go to ruin. 

SCRUTATOR. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


IN an article contributed to the National Review in April 
1903, I endeavoured to show the vital importance of finding 
immediately a solution of the labour difficulties from which the 
Transvaal was then suffering, and to prove that this solution 
could only be found in the importation under indenture of a 
large number of Asiatic unskilled labourers. In a second 
article, which appeared in the National Review in February 
last, I pointed out that the importation had so far proved of 
great and real benefit both to the gold mining industry and to 
the community at large. Another year has now almost elapsed. 
The number of Chinese on the Rand has increased from 31,424 
in February to 45,956 at the end of October, with the result that 
more than a third of the mining work of the Rand is now, 
dependent on this class of unskilled labour. There has, how- 
ever, been no diminution in the agitation in England against 
the employment of Chinese labour, an agitation which for purely 
party purposes has been made part of the Radical plan of cam- 
paign, and with which of late men usually recognised as 
responsible leaders of the Radical Party have for the first time 
associated themselves, and we have recently had, in addition, 
on the part of some of the Boer leaders in the Transvaal, a direct 
demand for the repatriation of the Chinese. It may therefore 
not be inopportune briefly to review the events of the past year 
in so far as they relate generally to the progress and present 
condition of the Transvaal mining industry, and in particular to 
the results which have been obtained by the introduction of 
Chinese labour, and to show, as clearly as may be, how far the 
maiin objections to this form of labour put forward by its 
opponents both in England and in South Africa have been 
istia21 by actual experience. Broadly speaking, these objec- 
tions fall under four heads : 

First, there is the objection that the importation and employ~- 
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ment of Asiatic labour under indenture is degrading to the 
labourers themselves, to the white men on the mines with whom 
they come most in contact, and consequently to the people of 
the Transvaal and the Empire as a whole. This is, in effect, the 
“slavery” argument, and the letter from the Bishop of Here- 
ford, published in the Times of September 5 last, is a typical 
example of the statements of those who maintain it. He wrote: 
“ This ugly blotch of250,000 serfs on the fair face of our Empire 
turns what was to have been a prosperous and growing com- 
munity of British workmen and their families, another new 
England for our emigrants, into a term of reproach throughout 
every colony of the Empire and beyond it.” 

Secondly, there is the objection that the presence of the 
Chinese, so far from providing additional employment for white 
men, decreases the proportion of white men to coloured employed 
on the mines, and gives to the indentured Jabourer the work 
which might profitably and economically be done by white 
men. 

Thirdly, there is the objection that the restrictions imposed on 
the freedom of the Chinese by the Labour Importation Ordinance, 
and by the conditions of their employment, are by no means 
strict enough to safeguard the white community against the 
supposed criminal propensities of the Chinese. 

Fourthly, it is stated that economically the Chinese are a 
failure, and that therefore there can be no practical object in 
inflicting their presence on the community. 

It is obvious that of these objections the first and third are to 
a great extent mutually destructive. The first is, of course, the 
argument of the English party politician, the third is, or has 
been, the argument, or, at any rate, the fear of an appreciable 
section-of the people of the Transvaal. 

To take these arguments seriatim. First: Are the conditions 
under which the indentured labourers live such as to constitute 
anything approaching to “ slavery” ? 

I said a year ago that the visitor who, after personal inspection, 
held the opinion that the system is one of slavery, had yet to be 
found. During the past year the Chinese compounds on the 
Rand have been visited by hundreds or, more probably, thousands 
of independent observers, including practically all the dis- 
tinguished men who recently attended the meeting of the 
British Association in Johannesburg. The most diverse opinions 
have been expressed as to the necessity or advisability of the 
Chinese importation, but it is safe to say that complaints as to 
the treatment atcordetl tt the Obese are conspicucus by their 
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absence. It is not now seriously disputed that the Chinese 
are well fed, are well paid, and are generally contented with 
their lot. 

The question of the supposed degradation of the men whose 
daily work brings them in close contact with the Chinese is one 
that may safely be left to the men on the mines themselves to 
answer. It would be interesting to see what reception an advo- 
cate of this theory would receive were he to expound it in person 
to the white employés on a “Chinese” mine. As to the effect 
on the population at large, there seems no reason to suppose 
that the Chinese constitute a greater source of degradation than 
do, let us say, the Indian coolies imported into Natal at a far 
lower rate of wages, a system with which even the Bishop of 
Hereford has not yet advocated interference. 

Secondly, we come to the argument that the employment of 
Chinese in reality restricts the field of employment open to 
Europeans. It used to be said that the capitalists of the Rand 
advocated the introduction of Chinese because they feared that 
the advent of large bodies of white labourers would throw the 
balance of political power into the hands of the working classes. 
How far this theory is in accordance with the truth may be 
gauged from the fact that the Progressive party in the Transvaal, 
to which many of those responsible for the largest mining 
interests belong, persistently, publicly, and, as it has turned out, 
successfully advocated the inclusion in the new constitution of 
provisions putting the franchise within the reach of every British 
working man on the Rand. 

After all that has been said and written on the subject, it seems 
almost superfluous to repeat that cheap white labour for the 
mines has been proved to be an impossibility ; firstly, because 
under South African conditions white men cannot and will not 
work side by side with blacks; and secondly, because even if 
they were willing to do so it would be impossible for the low 
grade mines of the Rand to pay such men even starvation wages 
and work at a profit. It is perhaps worth while to quote once 
more on this subject from the memorandum, embodying the 
unanimous opinion of the leading engineers of the Rand, pre- 
sented to Mr. Chamberlain when in Johannesburg with the 
object of putting clearly before Lim the conditions under which 
mining on the Rand is conducted : 

Where the experiment has been made in departmental work of replacing 
native workers by unskilled whites, the consensus of opinion among the 
managers is that it has been costly and unsatisfactory; costly, as on an 


average the work performed has varied from a maximum of one white to two 
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natives to a minimum of one white to less than one native, and the pay in the 
ratio of, say, 10s, for the former to about 2s. for the latter per shift. 

The experiment has been unsatisfactory, as the skilled white men have been 
unsettled, are fearful of reduction in their pay, and have agitated; and the un- 
skilled men are also dissatisfied from the fact that the remuneration they 
receive is much less in comparison to their work than that given to the skilled 
men. Their stay at the mines has generally been short, and their work as a 
whole has not been favourably reported on by the managers. 

As a mere muscular machine, the best developed native, when he has re- 
mained long enough at the mines to be thoroughly trained, is the equal of the 
white man. The brain and industrial training are the white’s only superiority. 
In classes of work into which brain power does not enter, or enters only to a 
limited extent, it is hopeless to seriously consider, from an economical stand- 
point, the substitution of a mere muscular machine costing 20s. or even 
10s. a day for one costing up to 2s., or even 35., per day, and capable of deve- 


loping the same energy. 

As to the effect which the advent of the Chinese has had upon 
the actual number of Europeans employed on the mines, it is 
only necessary to give the Government statistics on the subject. 
The following table shows the steady progress which has been 
made since May 1904, the month preceding that in which the 
first shipment of Chinese arrived, up to October last: 


EMPLOYED ON THE RAND GOLD MINES 


White Men. Kaffirs, including 


Contractors’ Boys. Chinese. 


1904 
May ‘ 12,414 70,608 — 
June : ‘ 12,370 68,174 1,004 
July. . ‘ 13,038 67,187 1,388 
August. ‘ 13,685 67,138 4945 
September. 13,775 69,587 9,020 
October . , 13,857 72,525 12,965 
November. 14,233 759347 17,469 
December , 14,346 77,218 20,885 

1905 
January . 14,873 82,847 27,222 
February. ‘ 15,162 90,178 31,424 
March... 15,537 96,735 34,335 
April : : 15,516 98,598 355575 
May , ‘ 15,888 97,310 38,111 
June ‘ ‘ 16,158 953309 41,340 
July : 4 16,346 94,292 43,191 
August . ‘ 16,573 90,998 44,609 
September. 16,903 88,610 44,538 
October . ‘ 17,354 87,119 45,956 


But, it is objected by the anti-Chinese faction, while it may be 
true that the total number of white employés has increased, the 
proportion of white men to coloured has fallen off. This is of 
course the case, the proportion in May 1904, in respect of the 
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Witwatersrand Gold Mines having been 1 to 5.68 and the pro- 
portion in October last 1 to 7.67. But there is no cause for 
surprise in this. It has been pointed out over and over again 
that every mining company, if it is working at all, has to maintain 
a regular staff of Europeans, whose numbers do not appreciably 
vary in proportion to the number of unskilled labourers on the 
mine. Their services are equally necessary whether the com- 
plement of unskilled labourers be complete or greatly below its 
strength. In the latter case the proportion is simply abnormal. 
It rights itself as the complement of natives or Chinese, as the 
case may be, approaches towards completion. The main point 
to observe is that whether the proportion of white to coloured 
has risen or fallen off (as a matter of fact it has, as above stated, 
slightly fallen off) the total number of white men employed has 
risen since the introduction of Chinese labour from 12,414 to 
17,354, an increase of 4940. Which is preferable, that the pro- 
portion between white and coloured should be exactly maintained 
as it was in May 1904, or that these 4940 men should have found 
permanent employment? After:all, in 1899, the ratio was 1 to 
8.58. 

While dealing with this aspect of the question it may perhaps 
be worth while to refer briefly to two similar objections which 
have been put forward nominally in the interests of the white 
working man. 

The first is, that the advent of the Chinese has diminished the 
number of men employed on rock-drills, or, as they are called 
locally, machine men, the inference being that the Chinaman has 
ousted the white man. Asa matter of fact, at the end of May 
1904, the month before the first Chinese arrived, the average 
number of rock-drills in use on the gold mines of the Witwaters- 
rand was 1597. In October of this year it was 1845, or an 
increase of 248. It is obvious, of course, that having regard to 
the increase of white men employed, the proportion of machine 
men has slightly fallen off. Here again there is nothing either 
surprising or regrettable. Owing to the scarcity of unskilled 
labour after the war, in order to keep mills running, many 
devices were resorted to which were by no means economical. 
The extensive use of machine-drills was one of these devices, 
It was costly inasmuch as in most cases it inevitably reduced the 
grade of ore sent to the mill, and, as was stated at innumerable 
shareholders’ meetings, was never intended to be continued so 
soon as adequate hand labour, whether Kaffir or Chinese, 
became available. The fact remains that the total number of 
rock-drills in use on the Rand has increased since the arrival of 
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the Chinese by 248 ; and here again one must ask is it better that 
the proportion of rock-drill men to other white men should be 
maintained as it was in May 1904, or that 248 more rock-drill men 
and 4940 more skilled men of various trades should have found 
regular employment on the mines ? 

Secondly, an ingenious attempt has been made to show that 
since October 1904 the ratio of whites employed to every 
hundred stamps having dropped from 224 to 195 in August last, 
the employment of Chinese has consequently diminished the 
openings for white men on the mines. This argument is based 
on the assumption that as the number of stamps increases, the 
number of white men employed should increase in the same 
proportion. This is, of course, a fallacy. If a mine is crushing, 
say, with 100 stamps, and increases its crushing capacity by 50 
stamps, nothing like an increase of 50 per cent. in the white 
staff would be required ; for example, there could be no question 
of the appointment of a second manager, battery manager, 
cyanide manager and so on. From an examination of the 
official returns, it appears that between October 1904 and 
August 1905, out of a net increase of 1925 stamps—the figure on 
which the above argument was based—no less than 1140 were 
stamps added to mines already producing, a fact which the 
originator of the argument, with that lack of candour for which 
some of our anti-Chinese opponents have gained an unenviable 
reputation, entirely omitted to mention. 

We now come to the objection, chiefly, as might be expected, 
raised in South Africa, that so far from the restrictions imposed 
upon the Chinese being of the kind usually associated with 
“slavery,” they are not sufficiently stringent, and that, as a 
result, the Chinese, being naturally inclined to crime, are allowed 
under the existing system to be a danger to the whole com- 
munity. So far as the mining companies are concerned, their 
powers as regards the confinement of the Chinese in compounds 
are strictly limited by the terms of the Labour Importation 
Ordinance. Having regard to the so-called “slavery” agitation 
in England, it is not suprising that the Ordinance allows the 
Chinese greater freedom than would have been the case had it 
been framed with regard only to the requirements of employers 
and to South African opinion. On the other hand, there is not 
the smallest doubt that if by the Ordinance the Chinese had been 
entirely confined to the compounds, an appreciable part of the 
benefit which their presence hasconferred on the community would 
have been lost. Confined to the compounds, they would not have 
had the opportunity, which they now possess and of which they 
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avail themselves most freely, of spending their earnings in the local 
shops and stores. From official statistics recently published, 
it would appear indeed that of the £301,403 actually paid to 
them as wages in the first six months of this year (though the 
amount earned was £317,084—£15,681 having been deducted 
against advances made to them before sailing) only £63 was 
remitted during the six months in question to China from here 
through the agency of the Government bureau, the balance 
£301,340 remaining in this country, a great, if not the greater 
part of which was undoubtedly spent in this manner. Surely a 
pleasant surprise to those who based their objection to the 
Chinese largely on their supposed habit of saving every penny 
earned and sending it back to China! It is therefore a maiter 
for consideration whether the opportunity thus afforded to the 
Chinese for spending their money in the country, and the 
comparative immunity which the mines have enjoyed from 
serious disturbance among the Chinese, owing to their general 
contentment with the conditions of their employment, do not 
outweigh such disadvantages as ensue from the amount of liberty 
which they are now allowed. If it were not for a certain number 
of crimes of which deserting Chinese have been guilty, probably 
no doubt would be expressed on this point. It must be admitted 
that during the past few months a considerable amount of alarm 
has been caused by the occurrence of these crimes, of which the 
most serious have been the murder of a Boer farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Pretoria, and of a Chinese storekeeper and an 
Indian coolie respectively on the West and East Rand. In 
addition there has been a limited number of attacks, usually for 
purposes of robbery, on isolated stores or farms. In order to 
obviate as far as possible the commission of such offences, 
special precautions have been taken, both by the Government 
and by the mining authorities, as regards the distribution of the 
police in the districts affected, and as regards more careful 
supervision of the labourers in the compounds. Regrettable as 
were the incidents above referred to, there is no doubt that they 
attracted an unnecessary amount of attention, and reports of 
them were frequently unduly exaggerated. Few people seem to 
have considered that among 45,000 labourers of any colour or 
nationality there will necessarily be a certain proportion of bad 
characters, or to have recognised that, owing to the avidity of a 
certain section of the public for any news which might assist in 
the anti-Chinese campaign, a continuous stream of information 
relating to Chinese outrages, or attempts at outrage, was daily 
supplied to the press, both English and South African, whereas 
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precisely similar offences committed by Kaffirs were allowed to 
pass wholly unnoticed. The feeling of unrest, which was natural 
enough among the farmers in the neighbourhood of the mines, 
was to some extent fostered by some of the Boer leaders who, 
for political reasons of their own, on September 6, at a deputation 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, definitely asked for the repatriation 
of the Chinese “in order to prevent further troubles.” The fact 
remains that, as the official statistics show, the percentage of 
crime of which the Chinese have been guilty compares very 
favourably with that which can be traced to Kaffirs; according 
to the prison returns up to August 22 last, only sixty-eight coolies 
having been convicted of offences which might in any way be 
called serious, the vast majority of convictions against the 
Chinese having been obtained for purely technical offences, such 
as temporary absence from work without leave, against the pro- 
visions of the Labour Ordinance and the regulations issued in 
connection therewith. 

At the time of writing a more reasonable view is taken of such 
unpleasant incidents as from time to time occur, the public 
mind having been reassured by the serious endeavours, both of 
the Government and of the mining companies, to reduce to a 
minimum the likelihood of their re-occurrence. 

Fourthly, we come to the question of the suitability of the 
Chinese for the work which they are called upon to do, and the 
measure of success which has attended the operations of mining 
companies dependent on Chinese for their unskilled labour. In 
such matters it is well to take as illustrations concrete cases. At 
the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, on which property there 
are employed a larger number of Chinese than on any other 
individual mines, in May 1904, out of a total of 320 stamps, 180 
were with difficulty kept running, the available supply of labour 
being 1981, and the number of skilled Europeans then employed 
on the property 393. The output from the mine in the same 
month was 11,251.280 oz., working costs were 23s. 4d. per ton, 
profits £13,914, the amount paid in wages to Europeans 
£13,422 9s. 7d. In October 1904 the first shipment of {2232 
Chinese arrived on the property, which number was gradually 
increased until at the end of June last the full number of 4492 
had arrived. The total cost of providing the necessary accom- 
modation in accordance with the Government regulations, includ- 
ing anew compound with change-houses, bath-houses, kitchens, 
stores, &c., has amounted to £55,929, while in addition, an 
adequate supply of unskilled labour being thus assured, further 
expenditure on alterations and additions to surface plant 
and machinery has been undertaken, involving an estimated 
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total expenditure of £98,892, of which £71,241 has been 
expended. 

In October 1905 there were employed at the Simmer and Jack, 
in addition to the Chinese, 618 Europeans and 672 Kaffirs, and 
the amount paid in wages to Europeans was £16,000. 

The following table shows the progress which has been made 
on the property since the arrival of the Chinese : 


Profits 
from 
Gold. 


Total 
Value of 
Gold. 


Total 
Number of 
Stamps. 


Working 
Costs 
per ton. 


Total 
Fine ozs, 


& 


May . 
*October 
November 
December 
1905 
January 
February . 
March 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July . 
August 
September 
October 


11251.280 

9295-434 
11584.582 
16624.166 


18220.510 
16537.885 
19121.483 
18777.263 
2001 1.274 
19302.344 
19910.967 
19828.999 
19334-062 
20026.370 


47,162 
39,078 
48,614 
70,006 


76,595 
69,561 
80,521 
78,981 
84,133 
81,084 
83,460 
83,363 
81,042 
84,177 
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13,914 
4,551 
5,786 

16,383 


22,182 
19,221 
22,850 
25,108 
26,693 
26,269 
30,115 
29,325 
28,605 
31,208 


From this table it will be apparent that practically every 
month the increased efficiency of the Chinese has been reflected 
in decreased working costs. The results obtained at the Glen 
Deep Limited are somewhat similar : f 


Total 
Fine ozs. 


Number of 
Stamps. 


Working Costs 
per ton. 


1904 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

1905 
January . 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October . 


= 
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5283.173 
6023-392 
6177.653 
6521.345 


me oS, 
a 


6529.855 
6138.919 
6801.65 1 
6452.802 
6729.597 
5894.902 
6187.060 
6191.231 
5739-927 
6153.217 
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* Arrival of first shipment of Chinese. 
+ First batch of Chinese arrived in September 1904. 
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Corresponding figures might be given in the case of various 
other mines. 

Even if for the sake of argument it be admitted that better 
results could have been obtained had a corresponding supply of 
good Kaffir labour been obtainable, it is surely fair to ask 
whether it is preferable to work with Chinese and obtain the 
results now being shown, or to work as in May 1904 with an 
inadequate supply of Kaffirs and be satisfied with the output 
and profits then obtained and the number of white men then 
employed. 

Having thus dealt with the main arguments which have been 
put forward in favour of the abolition of Chinese labour on the 
Rand, we may perhaps with advantage inquire what is the 
prevailing feeling on the subject among the various sections of 
the Transvaal inhabitants. Having regard to the approach of 
representative institutions, to be followed at no distant date by 
full responsible government, it is obvious that, whatever may be 
the attitude of the Radical Government in England when it 
comes into power, the final decision of the question must lie 
with the people of the Transvaal who, through their elected 
representatives, will have every opportunity of making known 
their wishes on the subject. Before coming to a decision the 
people of the Transvaal will doubtless carefully consider what 
difference the expulsion of the Chinese would make to their 
various interests. In the first place, it is now clear enough that 
if the Chinese are expelled there is no unskilled labour to take 
their place. Practically every one on the Rand, with the excep- 
tion of a few fanatics, is agreed that unskilled white labour can 
for the reasons already given afford no solution of the problem. 
It is clearly impossible to look to any appreciable increase in the 
present supply of Kaffirs. Neither before the passing of the 
Labour Importation Ordinance nor since has the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association in any way relaxed its efforts to 
obtain the largest possible supply of native labour. 

From January 1, 1903, up to October 31, 1905, the Association 
has spent in recruiting some 760,375, in which amount is 
included {21,701 5s. 8d., the cost of opening up new districts ; 
and every possible endeavour has been made to obtain natives 
from Portuguese East Africa, and from British Central Africa, 
as well as Rhodesia, Cape Colony, Basutoland, and the Transvaal 
itself. 

At the end of October last there were employed on the Wit- 
watersrand gold mines 87,119 natives, or 11,772 more than were 
employed a year ago, while the number of “boys” recruited 
from Portuguese East Africa south of latitude 22 deg. (the 
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class of “ boy” most suited for mine work) has for the last three 
years hardly varied appreciably, the average number employed 
being from 50,000 to 55,000, or say between 60 and 70 per cent. 
of the total natives employed. 14,257 “boys” are now being 
employed by the Central South African Railways, while owing 
to the increase in the population of Johannesburg and the 
amount of public works being carried out by the Municipality 
and the Water Board, it is estimated that the number of “ boys” 
employed in Johannesburg on work other than mining exceeds 
by not less than 20,000 the number so employed before the war. 

Two or three years ago it used to be argued that the methods 
of; the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association were largely 
responsible for the inadequate supply of labour obtained. 
To-day that cry is no longer heard. The Premier (Transvaal) 
Diamond Mining Company, which is not a member of the 
Association, is to-day short of at least 1000 “boys.” The 
experience of other companies not members of the Association is 
the same, including well-established companies in the Lydenburg 
district, where by reason of the comparative proximity to Portu- 
guese territory it might have been expected that a full supply 
would be readily obtained. The latest reports from the Northern 
Transvaal show that the Association has now to face in that 
district considerable competition for the available labour. At 
the annual meeting of the De Beers Consolidated Mines, held at 
Kimberley on November 24, the chairman dwelt on the difficulty 
which the company during the year had experienced in obtaining 
sufficient native labour : 

For a long time past [he said] we have been spending large sums of 
money in courting native labour. In olden times nothing of the kind was 
required, but now we have agencies in various native communities and an 
expenditure of £21,000 has been incurred entirely owing to the fact that 
through the great demand for native labour we have to go out of our way to 
solicit the services of coloured labourers for our mines. 

And again : 

I think it is only fair . . . to acknowledge . . . that the Labour Importation 
Ordinance in the Transvaal has been a benefit to us as well as to other employers 
of labour, not by bringing down wages, but by enabling the work to be carried 
on. Ifthe competition for native labour had been carried to the extent that 
at one time threatened, the effect on our industries of the Cape Colony might 
have been very serious. What was right for the Dutchmen three hundred 
years ago when they brought Malays from the Eastern Archipelago, and 
Kaffirs from Mozambique ; what was right for the Worcester Congress of 
Farmers before the war when they pleaded for the importation of Asiatics 
because their crops were ruined for want of labour ; what was right for the 
sugar-planters in Natal when they introduced indentured coolies ; what was 


right in all those cases cannot, it seems to me, be wrong for the mining 
industry of the Transvaal. 
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The truth is that, owing to the conditions regarding natives 
prevailing and so far as can be seen practically certain to prevail 
for many years to come in South Africa, only a certain propor- 
tion of the native population is available for the work of the 
mines. That proportion varies within certain limits inversely as 
the crops in the native districts are good or bad. One year may 
see an increase to the supply of 10,000 natives, the next will see 
a corresponding decrease, while, as year by year South Africa as 
a whole becomes more settled and as the mining industry on the 
Rand and elsewhere expands, a demand for labour for other 
industries and for household purposes is at once created. 
According to statistics compiled by the (Government) Native 
Affairs Department the demands of employers other than mines, 
even within mining districts, has been steadily rising of late. In 
July 1904, 55,973 natives were so employed. In February 1905 
this number had risen to 75,462, in September last it was 79,411. 
Local employment has naturally a first call on native labour. 
Wages are as high as or higher than those paid by the mines and 
the work is usually not so hard. 

Practically, therefore, it is useless to look for any appreciable 
increase in the number of natives now available for the mines. 
In addition to these natives there are to-day on the Rand 45,956 
Chinese, while a further 13,600 are either already on the water or 
contracted for, all of whom should be at work by September 
next. It follows therefore that if the Chinese already in the 
country were repatriated and the importation of more were 
stopped, there would within a few months be an actual deficit of 
unskilled labourers amounting to 60,000. There is no possible 
means of supplying this deficiency and the natural result must 
inevitably follow that three-sevenths of the mining industry 
would be paralysed and a complete stop put io all further 
expansion. 

These considerations must appeal with special force to those 
whose interests are more directly bound up with the progress of 
the mining industry. They must inevitably appeal to the skilled 
white men employed by the mines. If before the introduction 
of the Chinese such men could appreciate the advantage to 
themselves and to their class which must follow the expansion 
of the industry, it is surely not reasonable to suppose that they 
will be short-sighted enough to vote for a policy of exclusion of 
Chinese which must inevitably throw about one-fifth of their 
number out of employment. If there were any indication that 
the pledge given by the employers when advocating the intro- 
duction of Chinese, and embodied in the Labour Importation 
Ordinance, that the work of the Chinese should be strictly 
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confined to unskilled labour, had been broken either in the 
letter or in the spirit, the case might have been different. 

What [wrote a well-known working man last month] is every worker on 
a Chinese mine but a detective in himself? Is not every skilled artisan who 
knows of such a breach of the Ordinance guilty of a crime against his fellow 
artisans in allowing such a breach to continue? Why does he not expose 
such athing? There is an agreement as to what a coolie is allowed to do— 
it is the workman’s own fault if the agreement is broken. 

The agreement is not broken, and every white man on the mines 
knows it. 

The white miner is not fond of the Chinese. When they 
came he did not understand them or their ways. It was trouble- 
some to teach them; the language was a difficulty, and the 
coolies, though naturally cleverer, were not as amenable to rough 
and ready discipline as the Kaffirs. Now that coolie and white 
man are beginning to understand each other’s ways better, work 
progresses far more smoothly, and the coolie becomes a more 
efficient labourer, increased efficiency being duly reflected in 
decreased working costs. The coolie may not be, as was said 
recently, a social success, but he enables the skilled labourer to 
earn a comfortable wage, and ensures him against any attempt 
at competition by the cheap white. 

An indication of what the elimination of the Chinese would 
mean to the trading community may be found in the following 
figures, some of which are taken from the annual report of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, published a 


fortnight ago : 
FOR WHOLE OF TRANSVAAL. 


May 1904. October 1905. 


Total Gold Output, fine ozs. . « | 315,071.319 | 416,406.361 
Value of ditto. ‘ ‘ -| £1,338,339 41,768,798 
Number of Gold Mines crushing . 72 go 
Number of Natives employed in Gold Mines, é 
including Contractors’ Boys. 773519 96,392 
Number of Chinese employed on Gold Mines _ 45,956 
Number of Europeans ditto . . . 13,127 18,359 
Number of Stamps dropping . ° ° ‘ 5,113 7,007 
Tons ore crushed . . . 695,015 994,732 
Declared Profits from Gold Mines i ; £465,000 £600,000 
(approx.) (approx.) 
Value of Goods imported to Transvaal, ex- 
clusive of Government, Military, and September 
Railway Stores and Material . ‘ .| £1,183,459 41,280,000 
(approx.) 
October 
figures not 
available. 
Railway Receipts... < + £363,164 £480,000 
(approx.) 
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EXPENDITURE OF GOLD MINES OF THE WITWATERSRAND.® 


| For year ended | For year ended 
June 30, 1904. June 30, 1905. 


ee — . 


Salaries and White Wages . : ‘ - | 44,219,249 £5,050,234 
Coloured Wages *. . : . . , 1,835,253 2,812,591 
Stores consumed . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 55751,478 6,574,567 


| £11,805,980 | £14,437,392 


The total amount paid in wages by mining companies of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields group only in August 1904 was £42,914. 
In October 1905, by which time these companies had imported 
6223 Chinesefand had increased their staffs of white employés 
from 1338 to 2209, the amount so paid was £83,500. 

No one will contend that these figures do not show progress. 
This progress can only jbe attributed to the greater scale of 
operations rendered possible by the advent of additional unskilled 
labour, and must obviously have had a very appreciable effect 
on the well-being of the community at large, in view of the 
greatly increased amount of money put into circulation and the 
opportunity afforded for obtaining employment and making a 
living by trading and otherwise more plentiful. 

With the grant of the new constitution, however, the departure 
of Lord Milner, and the recrudescence of anti-Chinese agitation 
in England, new possibilities came in sight. A so-called Respon- 
sible Government party arose in Johannesburg and was promptly 
turned into an unconscious agency for the promotion of Boer 
ideals, to be snubbed or ignored with impunity should the 
occasion arise. A new High Commissioner, who had not been 
responsible for the war, might safely be trusted to turn a 
sympathetic ear to Boer demands for “fair treatment.” The 
Radical party in England might soon be in office. The anti- 
Chinese agitation in England was manifestly gaining the party 
votes. Support in South Africa might induce the Radicals, once 
in power, to hasten Responsible Government, possibly even to 
remove the objectionable principle of equal voting power—one 
vote one value—from the Constitution. The unfortunate murder 
of a farmer and other outrages perpetrated or attempted, as 
already mentioned, by deserting Chinese, and the genuine and 
not unnatural alarm created in the minds of the farming popula- 

* These figures were obtained from the Government Mines Department. 


The returns are only prepared half-yearly, so it is not possible to give the 
information up to a later date than June 30, 1905. 
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tion along the fringe of the Witwatersrand, furnished an oppor- 
tunity for action. The “agreement” with the Responsible party 
that Chinese should not be interfered with for five years was 
ignored, and on September 6 General Botha and Mr. Wolmarans 
publicly demanded from the Lieutenant-Governor the immediate 
repatriation of the Chinese. It is highly improbable that this 
demand will be endorsed at the poll by any considerable pro- 
portion of Boer electors. 

One section there is, it is true, which, seeing in the 
progress of the mining industry and in the consequent 
growth of the British population a lasting danger to Boer 
ideals, would consistently enough do almost anything to 
impede its progress. That section is, however, a small one. 
The greater number of those concerned in the direction of Boer 
policy will almost certainly continue to look on Chinese 
importation as a necessary evil, for which they were not respon- 
sible, but which by assisting the revenue of the country will be 
the means of providing funds for the advancement of agricultural 
interests and will to some extent check the competition for Kaffir 
labour. Last, but not least, opposition to Chinese labour may 
be turned profitably to account as a means of obtaining from the 
Government or from the mining community concessions to Boer 
feelings and interests as occasion may arise. When, therefore, 
the question of the continuance of Chinese labour is submitted 
to the arbitrament of the Transvaal electorate—and all shades of 
opinion in the Transvaal are agreed that no other arbitrament is 
possible—it is scarcely possible that the decision will be in 
favour of repatriation, either immediate or gradual. 

To the people of the Transvaal it is becoming daily more and 
more obvious that the question is no longer one over which 
party politicians in England can be allowed to wrangle with 
impunity, or which can be decided by arguments founded on 
decimal points of men, or tons, or stamps. The question at 
issue is whether the great industry on which not merely the 
mining community of the Witwatersrand depends for its living, 
but on which is based the whole economic system of the 
Transvaal and, indeed, of all South Africa is to be allowed to 
progress and expand or is to be plunged into immediate chaos 
and, in all human probability, into permanent paralysis. Per- 
sonally, I have but little doubt as to the nature of the decision 
which will be taken. 


F, D, P. CHAPLIN. 


SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL, OR THE 
THOUGHTS OF A QUEEN 


1. LIFE is an art, in which we too often remain mere 
dilettanti : one cannot attain mastery in it except by pouring 
out one’s heart’s blood. 

2. White hairs are foam-flakes scattered over the ocean 
after a storm. 

3. One is never really weary of life : one is only tired of 
oneself. 

4. Each one of our actions inevitably brings with it its own 
punishment or reward. But we are none of us very ready to 
acknowledge this, for the rewards always appear to us 
insignificant and the punishments excessive. 

5. Fasting makes apostles ; good cheer, diplomatists. 

6. The longer one lives, the more one dreads lest heaven 
itself should prove in the end to be but the last and worst of 
our deceptions. 

7. That which causes a blush to rise to the cheek of youth 
may draw tears from our eyes in riper years, and will per- 
chance but bring a smile to the lips of age. 

8. There is something angelic in youthful kindness of heart : 
in that of old age there is something almost divine. 

9. As time goes on the edges of the solitary rock grow ever 
sharper ; those of the pebble are worn quite smooth. 

10. It is useless to attempt to make people understand your 
language unless you have first learnt to speak to them in their 
own. 

11. Experience is a venerable dame, to whom all pay homage, 
without pausing to ask if her past has been irreproachable. 

12. Worldly wisdom, like good seamanship, can best be 
acquired by battling with the storm. But in every old sailor’s 
eyes the shadow of that death he has so often braved may 
still be seen, 

13. The world always grudges us our talents and our suc- 
cesses, and our friends and our fortune, and the position we 
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enjoy, and almost the very sorrows that befall us; there is 
perhaps nothing but death itself it will allow us—if even that! 

14. Your vulnerable spot, like the heel of Achilles, will be 
more easily discovered by your inferiors than by your 
equals. 

15. Does it not seem as if some parents would revenge them- 
selves on their children for the bad education for which they 
themselves are responsible ? 

16. When we have a real antipathy to any one we could 
almost repudiate our own most cherished convictions for the 
simple pleasure of contradicting him. 

17. For how many years did we not mistrust our own judg- 
ment only because it differed from that of those around us! 

18. In order to avoid the defects we dislike in others we 
sometimes fling ourselves into just the opposite extreme, as if 
by so doing we were certain of acquiring a virtue. 

19. The problems of life were easily solved could one but 
learn to treat oneself as a negligible factor. 

20. Heaven cannot approve that we should seize with vio- 
lence even the blessings it may hold in store for us. 

21. Joy is life seen through a sunbeam, 

22. There is no rarer piece of happiness than to find the 
morrow confirm the experiences of the bygone day; too often 
the morning light in opening our eyes at the same time shuts 
our hearts ! 

23. It would be curious to note down the various home- 
truths we hear from our intimate friends, and then to compare 
their contradictions. 

24. Were all means permissible, then to will and to do were 
one, 

25. What a miserable sophistry is theirs, who under the 
pretext of defending the young would deprive them of their 
armour of innocence! 

26. Youth judges; age exonerates. 

27. Truth must exist; for it would never have occurred to 
us to invent it. 

28. Mere simple truth is almost more complex than woman 
herself, 

29. The secret of good-breeding is contained in the precept: 
learn to put yourself in your neighbour’s place. 

30. You may seldom be able to excel others by your clever- 
ness, but you may often do so by honesty, and always by 
unselfishness, 

31. When one has lived long years in a golden cage, one 
dreams of a prison cell as a welcome refuge. 
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32. The sun never sees the world except bathed in warmth 
and light. 

33. God forgives—Nature never. 

34. After all, I prefer the old-fashioned guardian angels to 
most of our modern philanthropists. 

35. It is said that vengeance is sweet; but it costs life to the 
bee. 

36. Cleverness is the thought of an individual: wisdom is 
the collective thought of humanity. 

37. Ingratitude does not exist for him who forgets the bene- 
fits he has conferred. 

38. How can we ever be thankful enough to those who accept 
our help! 

39. The human body is well worth our study; is it not the 
dwelling-place of the soul ? 

40. A man defends his honour with sword and shield. 
Woman must safeguard hers with brambles and thorns, 

41. What long and thorough knowledge of mankind do we 
not require in order to dare to be simply ourselves ! 

42. Since we were created in the image of God, it is but just 
that we should be creators in our turn. 

43. Is it not perhaps doubt which distinguishes man from 
the beasts ? 

44. A man rehabilitates his honour on the field of battle; a 
woman hers by motherly love, 

45. The human frame is like a violin; it is not until the very 
last string is broken that it becomes a mere piece of wood. 

46. In love, whilst the woman fondly imagines it is in her 
power to bestow an eternity of happiness, the man is simply 
content to obtain a passing picasure. 

47. It often happens that women will advance quite daring 
theories in conversation, but draw back the next minute in 
alarm if one would take them at their word. 

48. If you are in any doubt as to the genuine nature of a 
sentiment, consult some woman of wide experience and high 
culture: all lie within her range. 

49. Coquetry is not always a bait; it may sometimes be used 
as a breast-plate. 

50. Women have grown so accustomed to hear themselves 
spoken slightingly of in the name of science, that when once in 
a way a man of science does them justice, they distrust him. 

51. It is the selfishness of men which has framed for women 
severer laws than they would submit to be judged by them- 
selves; but it did not occur to them that, in so doing, they 
place woman on a higher level. 
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52. Amaiden’s heart is like a green corn-field that lies hidden 
away under snow. 

53. Forgiveness is almost indifference: Love never forgives. 

54. The jealousy of a lover is a homage; that of a husband 
is an insult. 

55- To the whole edifice of His creation God has given but 
one supporting column: Love. 

56. We should never forget that love, that same love which 
is strong enough to break through bolts and bars, may be slain 
by a single yawn. 

57- When Hope abandons us, she sets forth to dig our 
grave. 

58. When one falls from a celestial orbit, one must needs 
fall into a groove. 

59. Friendship decreases whenever there is on the one side 
too much happiness and too much misfortune on the other, 

60. Despair is our dread of dwelling on memories of the 
past. 

61. Across the graves of our buried hopes lies the way to 
our own. 

62. Happiness is like the echo; it answers, but never draws 
nigh. 

63. Seen from afar, happiness seems of such vast propor- 
tions as almost to touch the sky; but it has to contract so in 
order to pass our doorway that sometimes we can scarcely 
perceive it at all. 

64. It is always a question whether the calm we have attained 
be a proof of increased self-command or rather of growing 
weakness, 

65. Seek consolation only from imperishable sources: in 
Nature and in Thought. 

66. It is always easy to others to discover reasons for 
contentment with our lot which we had not found out for 
ourselves. 

67. The extreme of human happiness, as of human misery, 
consists in having nothing left to wish for. 

68. Hope is the perpetual straining to reach a goal which 
for ever eludes our grasp. 

69. With every new deception we feel ourselves a little more 
cetached from the earth, from our fellow creatures, from our 
own selves most of all. These disappointments are so many 
stages in the progress of a mortal malady. 

70. In the shipwreck of any life there might almost always be 
a last chance of safety left, did not dishonour take her place on 
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the plank to which the drowning man is clinging and drag him 
down into the depths below. | 

71. A great misfortune lends a certain dignity even to the 
most insignificant. 

72. We are all of us the victims of our own mistakes. 

73. Cease to vaunt thyself that thou didst bear thy misfor- 
tune. Hadst thou then any choice ? 

74. Misfortune may nourish pride; but suffering humbles. 

75. How can we feel grateful to Time for removing us 
further and further from some irreparable loss? Would it 
not thereby deprive us of our last best comfort, the right to 
mourn? 

76. There is still some life in despair, because it is an act of 
revolt ; but mere passive hopelessness is almost like death, 

77. A great sorrow raises us so far above the world, that it 
is often hard to step down from this pedestal into commonplace 
existence. 

78. When the temples of all religions have been abandoned 
by their worshippers, there will still be the graveyard left as a 
last place of pilgrimage. 

79. Let us not be hasty to condemn the man who dies by 
his own hand. We none of us know what the extent of his 
sufferings may have been, nor can measure his capacity of 
endurance. 

80. There are, perhaps, but few of those who feel intensely 
who have not at least once in their lives contemplated the pos- 
sibility of suicide. 

81. Disappointment is like frost-bite: one recovers but 
slowly, and it always leaves a mark behind. 

82. One can become so accustomed to disappointment that 
in the end one quite loses the power of looking forward to 
anything. 

83. Disappointment is a garden laid waste, a warm spring 
icebound, a smiling face overclouded. 

84. When we wish to keep some great sorrow to ourselves, 
we sometimes speak of others that are past, and that we had 
kept hidden until now. 

85. One must not only be no poet, but one must never have 
suffered oneself, to affirm that grief is less poignant when it can 
be told in song. As well pretend that they who scream under 
torture suffer no pain. 

86. Under the influence of an overwhelming sorrow, every 
one appears to us to be at an immense distance, as if we were 
looking at them across some wide arena. Even the voices sound 
faint and dull, as though they reached us from afar. 
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87. Struggle with the outer world keeps up and increases 
the elasticity of an organism ; internal conflict lames and wears 
it out. 

88. When pain itself leaves us, then all is at an end indeed. 

89. Regret is more unbearable than actual pain, because it 
is generally coupled with remorse. 

go. If we could but love the living as we love the dead ! 

gi. It is in the presence of eternal silence that we regret so 
many vain words. 

92. Never hurt those whom you love, they will avenge them- 
selves after death. 

93. What is called our fortitude in the hour of misfortune is 
often mere insensibility, as for the time being we are quite be- 
yond the reach of pain. At the moment of being struck by 
the fatal bullet no one is conscious of having received his 
death-blow. 

94. At night everything is aflame—the stars, our thoughts, 
our tears. 

95. Genius is like the sun, it lends its light. 

96. Those who lack readiness at repartee are sometimes 
credited with the desire to avoid giving offence. 

97. In the course of conversation one must change the solid 
gold of one’s thoughts into countless pieces of such small coin 
that one invariably appears poor. 

98. In a great crisis or even at a tragic moment we some- 
times talk nonsense, just as the dog barks when he is afraid. 

99. Great thinkers and lofty mountains raise those who con- 
template them in their own esteem. 

100. What can we really learn about an intellect by weigh- 
ing the brain and taking the measurements of the skull? As 
well try to test the flavour of a wine by eating grape skins! 

ror. Thinkers rule the world, though they may be unaware 
of the fact ; and those who are supposed to be its rulers are in 
reality ruled by it, also quite unconsciously. 

102. Conversation becomes uphill work the moment we find 
ourselves replying, not to the words that are addressed to us, 
but to the thought which we feel to be underlying them. 

103. A great thought is only engendered by long reflection: 
has it not taken many generations to produce the thinker ? 

104. Conversation is enlivened by contradiction: it is the 
want of it makes courts so dull. 

105. In the presence of true greatness, mere talent and 
cleverness are thrown into the shade, as stars pale béfore 
the sun. 

106, Great men and comets leave behind them a trail of 
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light, in which a whole host of nonentities can disport them- 
selves. 

107. Who would not be Phaéthon and bear to be hurled 
headlong from the skies at last, if at that price one might for 
one day drive the chariot of the sun? 

108. Ambition is almost as fatal to talent as want itself. It 
is hard indeed to have to barter one’s best thoughts for a crust 
of bread, but in working for a laurel-wreath we imperil our 
souls. 

109. The individual judgment often acts like a magnifying- 
glass, turning a microbe into a dragon, 

110. It has become the fashion to call ugliness truth, and 
coarseness honesty. 

111. It is undeniable that monsters exist; but between 
making capital out of them in one’s books, or simply exhibiting 
them for money at a fair, there does not seem to me to be 
much choice. 


112. Why dwell so on ugliness when so much still remains 
to be said about the beautiful ? 


113. In art one has not merely to tell @ truth, but ¢he truth, 
and that is almost as hard as in life itself. 


114. Without sympathy there is no truth; observation by 
the eyes alone is incomplete. 

115. It is a crime on the part of an artist to communicate 
to others the hallucinations of his morbidly excited brain, 

116. Religion has constantly inspired Art ; but artists have 
rarely been saints. 

117. The two greatest poets, Homer and Shakespeare, have 
so entirely omitted all mention of themselves in their work that 
their very existence has been called in question. 

118. The artist’s brain experiences violent sensations, re- 
ceives vivid impressions, when others feel nothing at all; so it 
is only natural that they should set him down as mad. 

11g. Itis just on the borderland between despair and mad- 
ness that the finest things have been produced. 

120, At the present day every one is more or less of a vir- 
tuoso ; but the number of real artists does not seem on that 
account to have increased. 

121. Should we not be more patient with every one if we 
learnt to look on every moral weakness as a mental deficiency ? 

122. Purity may exist apart from ingenuousness, but —. 
can be no ingenuousness without purity. 

123. We struggle hard to overcome the faults whose conse- 
quences are irksome to ourselves, but take very little trouble 
to correct those which are displeasing to our neighbour. 
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124. To many natures duty 1s a strait-waistcoat. 

125. Education teaches us to recognise our duties and set 
bounds to our own liberties. 

126. Instruction enlarges the sphere of our interests ; edu- 
cation increases the number of our duties. 

127. The strong have only duties, the weak only rights. 

128. A court ceremony is a comedy played on a stage where 
there is no change of scene, Hence the illusion is destroyed, 
and many of the best effects are lost. 

129. The friend of a sovereign must be without passions 
and without ambition, utterly disinterested, gifted with penetra- 
tion and foresight—in fact, something more than a mere human 
being. 

130. How fond people are of quoting the text, ‘‘ Put not 
your trust in princes”! But they invariably forget the rest 
of the sentence—“ nor in any child of man” ! 

131. In order to be truly great, we must learn to disappear 
behind our own works. 

132. The flatterers of monarchs were poor creatures, but 
they who flatter the people are traitors. 

133. The crowd is like the sea, bearing you along on its 
waves Or swallowing you up in them, according to the wind 
that blows. 

134. In former ages, one might be put in the pillory ; in 
our time, one is put in the newspapers. 

135. Do not mind if your advice has not been followed at 
all. But what is exasperating is to see it half followed, for the 
result is a caricature. 

136. How many people criticise severely simply for fear of 
betraying their ignorance, not knowing that a tolerant spirit 
is a sign of the highest culture. 

137. When one sees how one’s contemporaries tear one 
another to pieces, one can no longer wonder that so much 
former greatness should vanish into smoke, dissipated at the 
breath of some thin small voice from out the dusty parchments 
and mouldering papers of our archives. 

138. Whilst we are working steadily for a fixed purpose, we 
often at the same time fulfil another which we had not in 
view. 

139. The tortures that are inflicted on us involuntarily and 
unconsciously are those which cause us to suffer most. 

140. It is not so much the thing itself, as the manner in 
which it is reflected in our brain, that gives it its value. 

141. There is a sort of modesty which is only the mantle of 
pride. 
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142. The training of princes is to fit them to get on with 
people of all sorts ; why should not other people be brought 
up in the same way ? 

143. War between two civilised nations is high treason 
towards humanity. 

144. One has but to step inside an ambulance tent to feel 
that there is no meaning at all in the word enemy. 

145. We lodge criminals in palaces, and forge cannon against 
brave men. 

146. People are always very ready to call God to witness in 
support of what they say, because they know He never con- 
tradicts. 

147. In this topsy-turvy world everything and everybody is 
right in turn; so that if we only live long enough, we must 
end by having no settled convictions at all. 

148. One of two things one must possess—either true piety 
or true philosophy. One must either have learnt to say, 
“Father! Thy will be done!” or else, “ Nature, I revere thy 
laws, even when I am crushed beneath them !” 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


THE HUMOURS OF PARISH VISITING 


THE country clergyman, in visiting and talking to the poor, 
has an unrivalled opportunity of gaining an insight into their 
way of looking at life and at the world. If he is sympathetic 
and human—as they themselves express it, with “no pride ”"— 
so that they feel they can talk to him freely, he will often be 
rewarded for his afternoon tramp through the parish mud and 
fog by some quaint and delightful, or perhaps pathetic, glimpses 
into the mental world of his humbler parishioners. I have 
often regretted that since my ordination I have not kept a 
note-book of such dicta of the poor, and here throw out the 
hint to any young clergyman who is “affable’””—that is, easy 
to talk to—and with that sense of contrasts which we call 
“humour,” that he should begin to do so. Byso doing he will 
preserve many treasures which otherwise will be lost. 

It is not easy, I suppose, for educated people to form any 
idea of the vagueness of the rustic mind with regard to the 
world outside its own immediate surroundings. Board Schools 
are making a change, and the men in village reading-rooms 
look at illustrated newspapers, but for the female portion of 
the rural population the rest of the denizens of space and time 
outside the circle of the local newspaper are included in the 
all-embracing “they.” “Aint it awful when they cuts their 
heads off ?” will be the comment on an engraving of the execu- 
tion of Charles I. at Whitehall, or a Daily Mirror illustration 
of some contemporary horror in Armenia or the Congo State. 
I remember being asked in a North Country village—some 
naval manceuvres were being carried on at the time in the 
North Sea—“The War is getting very near now, isn’t it?” 
“The War” was conceived of as a great natural force always 
raging over the face of the earth, now in this direction, now in 
that. There has been more newspaper reading since the South 
African War, though many of us will sympathise with the good 
lady who told me, “I can’t feel the same interest in this 
Japanese War as I did in the South African one, the names are 
so much harder.” But the outside world is very little realised. 
The wife of a village builder told me one day that she hada son 
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in Rome. Seeing, I suppose, that I gave a start of involuntary 
interest, she added, in an explanatory tone, “Oh! I mean 
Rome in America—not Rome in Paris.” The same lady, 
seeing me speak to some Italian workmen who were for a time 
employed in the village, and knowing that I came from. the 
South of England, said, “I suppose they talk like that in your 
part of the country.” ‘‘Their part of the country” became 
the local term for the unknown land of these aliens. “ Where 
might you come from ?” I was once asked by an old man in 
the train, far up in the North. I said I came from the South. 
“Oh! then you'll know my daughter!” he went on. ‘“ Where 
does she live?” I asked, and received the reply, “In Man- 
chester.” I have often found that works of fiction are regarded 
as literal transcripts of fact, though it is sometimes suspected 
that the story may have been a little embellished in the telling. 
“] daresay, if the truth were known,” I was once told, ‘a little 
bit of romance goes down as well as the strict facts.” Print is 
a very sacred thing to the rustic mind. I have sometimes 
received the pathetic assurance—perhaps of some miracle of 
healing wrought by patent medicine—“ Well, it’s 7’ print.” 

The vagueness with regard to the vast outside world is, of 
course, compensated for by an intense interest in local affairs 
and local people. The doings at the great house, the comings 
and goings of the family and its guests, are a perennial source 
of interest to the poor, their drama, opera, literature, the daily 
pre-occupation of their minds. My memory goes back to a 
village where the lady of the manor was a person of very good 
intentions and performances, but of a peculiar temperament. 
The villagers and their pastor smarted, but we had always 
something to occupy our minds, After evensong on Ascension 
Day one year a poor woman told me how much she had 
enjoyed the sermon. I received her praises with becoming 
modesty, and she went on, “It must have cut her.” (By the 
way, I was once told by a parishioner, who intended to express 
a high degree of appreciation, “I consider your sermons are 
very far-fetched.”) Another villager, commenting on the same 
lady, remarked, “ Dear me! at the last day, when all her 
carry-off is brought up before her, word for word, what a deal 
there will be before she can get into heaven!” To be just, 
however, the good lady had her difficulties. Remonstrating 
one day with the parents of a troublesome member of the 
choir, she concluded, ‘“ Behaving like this, after all I’ve spent 
on him,” and received the unsympathetic reply, “ Ah! you aint 
spent on him half what I’ve spent on him.” 

There is a great affection for the parish church felt even by 
those who never enter it, and, above all, for the parish church- 
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yard. This is, indeed, a sacred place. I remember a country 
publican, kindliest of souls, saying to me indignantly, speaking 
of the proposal to transfer his outlying hamlet to another 
parish, ‘“‘ Why, people here have got little children lying in the 
churchyard.” “Always look upon me as a staunch Church- 
man,” the same man told me on my first visit ; “I never goes 
to any other place of worship.” He was, in fact, a total 
abstainer from worship of any kind. On another occasion, 
speaking of the Liberal Party, he said comprehensively, “Ah! 
sir, they means no good neither to you nor to me.” The rustic 
inn had been turned by the zeal of reformers into a temperance 
hotel, scantily patronised, if truth must be told. ‘“ They’ve 
took away my living,” he often said. ‘The only thing I’ve 
got on my conscience,” he told me once, ‘is that I’ve been a 
vast too good to a parcel of people.” He was, indeed, the 
most soft-hearted of pagans, God rest his soul ! 

Another inhabitant of the same village invariably spoke of 
herself in the third person as “ Mrs, Pattison.” ‘Mrs, Pattison 
is going for a little stroll,” she would say as you met her in the 
village street. I fear this “little stroll” ended often in the 
nearest public-house. This weakness had neither injured her 
health nor spoiled her enjoyment of life. ‘“ Mrs. Pattison has 
lived sixty years in Layton, and isn’t tired of it yet,” she told 
me the first time I saw her. She always gave me the most 
genial of welcomes, and poured out a stream of affectionate 
inquiries, punctuated by deep curtsies. ‘At all the grand 
dinner-parties, at all the garden-parties for miles round,” she 
informed me, “ the conversation is always about Mrs. Pattison. 
‘Have you seen Mrs. Pattison? How is Mrs. Pattison?’”’ 
She belonged to an older generation, which attached great 
importance to doing no manner of work on the Sabbath Day. 
Michael sits in the corner reading his book—RMrs. Pattison 
walks across the room on tiptoe—if she makes the least noise 
whilst she’s peeling the potatoes he looks up and says, “ Whisht, 
the Sabbath Day!” Otherwise she made little profession of 
religion. She pointed once, with a mysterious gesture, toa 
sacred picture hanging on the wall, and in an awe-struck 
whisper uttered the enigmatic words: ‘Mrs, Pattison will not 
climb—she would fear to fall.” The last time I saw her was 
in Richmond workhouse. The joze de vivre flamed up in her 
as brightly as ever. “The countess has called on Mrs. Patti- 
son,” she said, “and her ladyship has sent her a letter out of 
Ireland.” 

In the grey monotony of the lives of the poor, it is the most 
genial and expansive, I think, the kindliest natures who are the 
predestined victims of drink, Drink is so often the adventure 
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of the artistic temperament seeking a brighter and kinder 
world. “ Drunkard” is, perhaps, too harsh a term for another 
old woman, this time in a South country parish, who was cer- 
tainly too fond of her cups. In spite of everything, her 
husband had retained his first affection for her, and, apart 
from the wife’s fondness for drink, they were as decent an old 
couple as one can wellimagine. Late at night he would go out 
and patiently look for her, and, like a good shepherd, bring 
her home. One summer evening I met the pair coming along 
steadily and quietly in the twilight. I stopped to speak to the 
worthy old people, and to inquire after their daughter, who 
was ill. But, alas! no sooner did they stop than the old lady 
fell to the ground, from which all her husband’s efforts to raise 
her were in vain. ‘I was so overcome by the clergyman 
speaking to me that sudden,” she explained from her recum- 
bent position. On another occasion—I hope no reader of 
these anecdotes will suspect me of making light of drunkenness 
—she fell on a spittoon in a public-house and split her skull. 
The version of the incident she gave me was as follows: “I 
went to the circus, and when [| saw the elephants come 
prancing in I was that alarmed that I fell and knocked my 
head against one of them circus-poles.” I once found the old 
lady in bed, literally sick with grief. She and her husband 
had gone on a long-expected four days’ holiday to their native 
village in Berkshire. But everything was changed, the old 
faces were all gone, and the only surviving relative had spoken 
to them through a partially opened door and had not asked 
them in. “I was that hurt,” she said, “that I sickened. We 
tarried there the four days, and then I came home and I took 
tomy bed.” ‘They reckons I am a very wicked woman,” said 
another village tippler, “but what does the clergyman tell us? 
There’s a recommendation for all of us.” This, I think, was a 
translation into the vernacular of one of the Comfortable 
Words. 

In the Middle Ages the conscious sharing in a world-wide 
tradition bound the local to the universal life, and through art 
and ritual the minds of the poor were familiarised with the 
facts of the Christian Faith, By our own poor I fear these 
facts are very dimly realised. I have been shown a picture of 
the Nativity with the flute-playing angels and the shepherds 
bringing their lamb, and have been told that it was ‘‘ Moses 
when he was a baby.” Moses at all times occupies an enormous 
place in their spiritual world. On the other hand, I have had 
a picture of Moses as a centenarian with a long white beard 
and the two tables of stone in his hands pointed out to me as 
“Qur Saviour.” A _ villager, who had penetrated to the 
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Midnight Mass in a Roman Church on Christmas Eve, described 
to me her experiences thus : “ Beautiful singing, and the love- 
liest little Cupid on a cushion.” A poor woman once read 
the inscription “The Assumption of the Virgin,” underneath a 
picture, adding tentatively “I suppose she’s assuming that her 
child .. .” Talking of pictures, reminds me that I once noticed 
Sir Joshua’s cherubs upon a cottage wall, and made some 
remark about them. “Pish!” was the reply, “if there was 
such things!” I feebly expostulated, and the good woman 
went on “Do you mean to tell me that them there things 
could live in the water ?” 

On the other hand, one is sometimes startled by the evidence 
of a very naive faith. Only the other day a mother told me 
she had been feeding her baby on some preparation called 
“Manna.” “It ought to do him good,” she added pathetically. 
‘“ You see it’s what the angels lives on.” Less sincere was the 
remark of the mistress of the North Country inn I have before 
mentioned, when one night the servant rushed in hysterically 
declaring that she had seen a ghost in white in the churchyard. 
“ Dear me! Annie, don’t make such a clash,” was Mrs. 
Thornley’s comment, “ it will have been an angel or something 
of that kind.” “I can’t abide no clash,” was the abiding 
principle of this good woman’s life. To statements and 
proposals of the most opposite kind she invariably replied, 
“ Certainly,” “ Quite right,” “ Decidedly so.” The most trifling 
domestic details would be discussed in this fashion: “ Annie, 
come in at the back door.” ‘ D—n, can’t the girl come in at 
the front door?” “ You're quite right, Henry. Annie, come 
in at the front door. Better so.” ‘Thus loving quiet, she was 
a persistent turner of the other cheek. She would make 
some statement, whereupon her husband would ejaculate, 
“Pish!” and her sister-in-law, “No foundation!” She 
would return the evangelical response, “Come nigh to the 
fire, aunt, you'll feel the cold at your back.” 

The human spirit needs an ideal world, and sometimes 
draws consolation from the most unexpected sources. A poor 
little old maid, a little above the labouring class, had been 
telling me one day, with tears in her eyes, the story of all the 
troubles of her life. She was one of those pathetic figures who 
have spent their whole lives and ruined their own health in 
waiting upon a succession of invalids, and withal was very 
devout. She paused, and I waited respectfully, expecting a 
Sacred reference. She then added “ Look at Cinderella, see 
what she had to go through! See what they did to her”! 

The following is a touching instance of a soul drawing 
comfort from the Christian well. A widow of nearly eighty was 
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in great trouble. Her daughter was in the lunatic asylum, 
although as she believed perfectly sane, and she could not get 
her out. It worried her night and day, She had never known a 
trouble like it, she told me. The drunkenness of her husband, 
his ill-treatment of her, his death, leaving her with a family of 
young children, all were shadows in comparison. “The only 
thing that gives me any comfort,” she added, “is thinking of 
the Virgin Mary when her Son was on the Cross. Just as she 
saw her Son suffer, and could not help Him—so I’ve got to see 
my daughter suffer, and cannot help her.” This was one of 
the very few mystics it has been my lot to meet among the 
English poor. Hardly deserving of the title was the woman 
who, on my speaking to her about attending Church, readily 
replied: ‘I assure you God isn’t out of my thoughts for five 
minutes together.” 

The Puritan, I mean the Puritan of the seventeenth century, 
the contemporary of Bunyan, and kindred spirit with him, is 
occasionally to be met with. In my remote village I used to 
read to a bedridden or rather chair-ridden old woman, gently 
and acquiescingly devout, but far more vitally interested in the 
life around her, and the doings of the sublunary world, and apt 
to turn with a sigh of relief to inquiries as to whether it was 
really true that the schoolmistress was engaged, and the like, 
and to linger lovingly upon these themes. “A very nice young 
lay-woman,” by the way, was her description of the school- 
mistress, The prayers and readings were something of an 
ordeal when the invalid’s husband was present, a man whose 
face was a survival and revealed to one in a flash what the 
men of the Commonwealth were like. He would expound the 
Word with terrible earnestness. His wife would cough anxiously 
and glance timidly at him. ‘“ Remember,” he would say sternly, 
‘it’s a serious thing to burn in everlasting fire.” 

This is the place to record a specimen of rustic reasoning 
which is too good to lose. A village barber was telling me 
with great gusto how he had refuted an atheist. | inquired what 
arguments he had employed. “I asked him what portion of the 
Scriptures he based his ideas upon.” ‘“ What did he say to that ?” 
“Never a word.” The defeat had been crushing and final. 

Set forms of speech are very dear to the poor. I have 
known a telegram sent by a wife to her husband in the hospital 
with a broken leg, couched in the following terms: “ My dear 
husband, I hope this will find you well as it leaves me. So no 
more at present from your affectionate wife Mrs. East.” Mrs. 
East invariably commenced her begging letters with the formula 
‘‘T humbly crave.” “I humbly crave a little bit of mutton.” 
Talking of begging, I was once asked for port wine for a baby 
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dying of fits. One drop of alcohol would have finished the poor 
little thing. “It goes so beautiful and soft down their poor 
little throats,” said the child’s grandmother. 

The idea of respectability, of holding one’s head up, is very 
strong, and takes sometimes very unneighbourly forms. Indeed 
that ancient idea of calling together the neighbours to rejoice 
over any piece of good fortune is the very last that would cross 
the English rustic mind. “I keeps myself to myself—I goes 
among none of ’em,”’ one so often hears. “She never went 
into nobody’s house but her own,” is the highest eulogium that 
can be pronounced. Class distinctions are visible to their eyes 
where we see none. “Do you see much of your neighbour 
Mrs. Langford?” I asked of Mrs. Cuff. Both women lived in 
the same row of brick cottages, their husbands were employed 
on the same work, and received the same wages. Mrs. Cuff 
drew herself up with great dignity. ‘1 consider Mrs. Langford’s 
all very well in her position, and I’m all very well in mine.” 
‘She screeches to dround her thoughts,” was the contemptuous 
comment of conscious superiority upon a noisy neighbour. 

The one exception to this unneighbourliness is a funeral. 
Especially in the North of England, a funeral is the theme of 
an intense and absorbing interest. It is the great /éze of the 
poor—their Corpus Christi and their Assumption. How well 
I remember the “ bidding ” of the whole village to the funeral 
feast by special messengers, the sitting down to meat of the 
whole population by relays, the ham, the muffins, the cream, 
the subdued and decorous joviality that prevailed, the 
invitations of the waiters to “reach to,” and the passing of the 
guests after they had fed into an inner room, where the widow 
lay on a sofa in her crape to receive their condolences. “I goes 
to the funeral of every man, woman, and child in Broughton,” 
a woman told me once, ‘and then I thinks they’ll have no 
excuse if they don’t come to mine. I intend to have an oak 
coffin, three mourning coaches, and a set down meal before they 
leaves the house!” 

I must bring to a close these rambling glimpses into many 
minds. One last story, illustrating the attitude, not devoid of 
patience and cheerfulness, with which the aged poor in cheerless 
cottages, in remote villages, await what is to come upon them. 
An old couple on the brink of seeking their last refuge in the 
workhouse were discussing at tea time the ups and downs, prin- 
cipally downs, of their life. The old man had lost here a finger, 
there aneye. ‘I think I’ve been in the wars all my life,” he said. 
His wife cut in across the table with a breezy vivacity which made 
the teacups rattle. “Yes, and now you're in the Battle of 
Waterloo.” R, L. GALES. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


THE American people at the present time are mentally and 
morally in a state of revolt. They have suddenly come to a reali- 
sation of the power they have put in the hands of their political 
masters, and have determined to assert their strength and recover 
what they so foolishly squandered. There has been a tremendous 
uprising against boss rule, against corruption, dishonesty, and 
fraud. A people in revolt is never a pretty sight, but it is fre- 
quently awe-inspiring. 

There has been during the past twelve months a mighty move- 
ment against bosses. It has moved with the resistless force .of a 
glacier. Everything has contributed to increase its force. It has 
become the fashion for men in high places to preach virtue and 
morality ; to exhort their fellow men to embrace an ideal ; to be 
steadfast in the right; to champion the oppressed and war 
against the oppressor. This propaganda has had its psycho- 
logical influence. It has stirred the lethargic public conscience, 
and has given an impetus to protagonists, who are able to com- 
mand an audience when before they would have been howled 
down inderision. This mental condition has made possible what 
may be termed the literature of infamy and the missionary of dis- 
content. Books, magazines, newspaper articles, telling the 
American people of the dishonesty of their politicians and the 
thefts committed by the supposedly illustrious, have been raven- 
ously read and have made their converts by the hundreds and 
thousands, While the public wavered, disposed to believe all 
that it heard, and yet not fully convinced because legal proof 
was not adduced, there came with cyclonic force proof so con- 
vincing that it swept away all lingering doubt. This is not the 
age Of miracles, men and women are too sceptical and too 
material to believe in the miraculous, but there was revealed to 
them a sign, and there was a great awakening. 

There arose a prophet. It is the reward of all prophets to be 
contemned and to be spat upon. I have before told your readers 
of the articles written by Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, exposing the 
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iniquities of high finance, and sounding a call to the people to 
rise and put an end to the system that was enslavingthem. Mr. 
Lawson was decried as a monger of sensationalism, a man with- 
out conscience seeking revenge, as more dishonest even than the 
men ayainst whom he was endeavouring to arouse public indig- 
nation. At first he was treated with the contempt of silence ; 
then an attempt was made to combat him. But it was useless. 
He wielded too trenchant a pen, he was possessed of too many 
damning facts to be laughed out of court or to be convicted of 
falsehood. Whatever his motives or his objects, the fact remained 
that he made an enormous impression upon the public ; he has 
been read during the past year as few men have ever been read 
before, and he has driven home certain truths that needed to be 
emphasised to obtain recognition. 

Mr. Lawson is a man of ability, and allied to ability is the 
element of luck. He indicted at the bar of public opinion the 
great life insurance companies, and he charged their managers 
with having been derelict to their trusts, and having wasted the 
money Of the policy-holders. There is nothing that comes so 
closely to the American people as life insurance, as about one 
man in every four is a policy-holder, and naturally this arraign- 
ment of a great social institution caused extreme disquietude. 
The revelations brought out by the investigating committee of 
the New York Legislature convinced the public that Mr. Lawson, 
instead of being guilty of exaggeration, had kept himself well 
within restraint. All these things served their purpose. The 
public was in a frame of mind to revenge itself at the first 
opportunity. 

Lawson told the people that they could only recover their 
freedom by destroying “the system,” and that they had the 
remedy in their own hands if they only cared to use it. Lincoln 
Steffens, who aroused the public by showing how corrupt poli- 
ticians fattened on the people by plundering the cities, preached 
the same doctrine. In St. Louis a fearless District Attorney 
smashed the ring of civic freebooters, and was elected governor 
of Missouri, as proof that virtue was not entirely dead. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had gone up and down the land exhorting the 
people to be virtuous and to find their reward in the satisfaction 
that virtue brings. The churches refused to accept money from 
Mr. Rockefeller because his methods were unethical and his 
money was tainted. A wave of morality, of discontent, of un- 
rest was sweeping over the country. 

American elections are frequently as much a sociological as a 
political expression. The ballot-box is the seat of judgment. 
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Discontent with men, discontent with measures, discontent with 
parties, finds concrete expression at the ballot-box. Americans 

are seldom required to vote upon a single great issue, although 

for the moment it may appear as if there was one great question 

to be decided that overshadowed everything else. In 1896, the 

year that Mr. Bryan for the first time attempted to win the Presi- 
dency, the most memorable campaign of modern times, we 

thought that the issue was sharply defined between gold and 

silver, and that the merits of an antagonistic system of currency 
were to be passed upon by the great jury of the electorate. But 
it was soon seen that not one man in a hundred, perhaps not one 
in a thousand, comprehended or cared about the economic ques- 
tion involved, while ninety men out of a hundred who believed 
in Mr. Bryan and voted for silver, were honestly convinced that 
they were striking a blow in defence of their own rights and 
against the continued encroachments of property. Ina word, 
it was as well defined a struggle between proletariat and aristo- 
crat as we have seen since the French Revolution. 

Given an election, and the temper of the American people at 
the moment may be correctly gauged. Let it be added here, 
however, that the mood of the American people is rarely constant 
for more than a brief period. It ebbs and flows, it swirls and 
eddies, moved by the unseen forces of public opinion, which 
spring into life with a swiftness that is bewildering and at times 
cataclysmic. It is this fluidity of the American mind that is 
largely responsible for the startling and rapid changes of senti- 

ment, which produce results that seem inconsistent with past 
actions. 


Some weeks ago elections were held in many States. This is 
what is known as an “off year” in politics—the year when 
neither President nor members of Congress are elected, and the 
elections are purely State or municipal. The Presidential cam- 
paign has used up the energy of politicians and the public, like 
a huge boa constrictor recovering from its first meal after awaken- 
ing from its hibernation, is so gorged with politics that it has not 
yet got over its debauch. Besides, as a general thing, the “ off 
year ” elections contain no element of uncertainty. They follow 
so soon after the Presidential election that the same influences 
that contributed to party success in the major election control 
in the minor. It is seldom that the dominant party nationally is 
defeated in the succeeding local contests. 

But this year it was different. Interest centred on four States 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Ohio. In the first 
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two the struggle centred in the two metropolitan cities, New York 
and Philadelphia ; in Massachusetts and Ohio the Governorship 
was at stake. In New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio the same 
causes Operated—it was a revolt of the people against “boss” 
rule, against dishonesty and corruption, and a determination 
on the part of the people to drive forth from the temple 
the men who had trafficked in holy places and profaned the 
high altar. In Massachusetts the people were equally in revolt 
against “ boss” domination, but it took a different form. 

In New York the campaign began in perfunctory fashion. Mr. 
McClellan, the present Mayor,a man of character and capacity, 
has met the requirements of his office, and generally satisfied 
public expectations. All that could be said against him is that 
he is a Tammany man, and that his election meant the per- 
petuation of the power of Tammany, which is odious to right- 
thinking persons. But Mr. McClellan had demonstrated that 
he was something more than the mere creature of Tammany, 
and he had made Tammany more decent and more fitted to be 
entrusted with power than it has been for many years. As the 
city of New York is nominally Democratic by a large majority,’ 
the re-election of Mr. McClellan was conceded. 

The Republicans, who control the State outside of the city, 
were discredited. United States Senator Platt, for many years 
the acknowledged Republican ‘ boss,” now old and feeble, his 
mental and physical strength impaired, no longer the masterful 
man he once was, saw his power wrested from him by a younger 
and more vigorous rival, Odell, the former Governor of the 
State. Mr. Odell is now the recognised Republican “boss” of 
New York, and Mr. Odell’s political methods are as distasteful 
to decent men as are those of Tammany. Between Odell and 
Tammany it is simply a choice of evils, and possibly Tammany 
is the lesser evil of the two. 

In this situation the Republicans found it necessary to nomi- 
nate a candidate for Mayor. The system of “boss” has its ad- 
vantages. It saves the individual voter from much unnecessary 
worry. He does not have to select his candidate ; the “ boss” 
kindly attends to that for him. By the autocratic powers con- 
ferred on him by his “ boss-ship,” Mr. Odell selected a candidate, 
who declined without much display of gratitude. It was only 
too obvious that the candidate was to be offered up asa vicarious 
sacrifice, and patriotism languishes just this side of the political 
grave. Mr. Odell then hawked the nomination about. No one 
would look at it. The Republicans were popularly held re- 
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tendents of the insurance department ‘had permitted mismanage- 
ment to go on unchecked ; Republican members of the Legisla- 
ture had been bribed by the companies ; it was the Republican 
campaign fund that had been enriched by the money of policy- 
holders. Obviously this was no year for an ambitious Republican, 
mindful of his future, to accept the nomination. 

Had Tammany, in its arrogance and stupidity, not made a fatal 
blunder, in ail probability there would have been no campaign, 
but merely a dress parade. Two years ago, when McClellan 
was elected Mayor, Jerome was elected District Attorney ona 
“Fusion” or anti-Tammany ticket. The District Attorney is, in 
some respects, an official of more importance to the people of 
New York than the Mayor, as the District Attorney is the public 
prosecutor, and can, if he is honest, keep crime under restraint ; 
while if he is venal, crime becomes a recognised industry to be 
protected by the police, which has happened more than once 
under former Tammany administrations. Everybody knew 
Jerome to be an honest man and fearless. He won the regard 
of all honest citizens, and naturally incurred the wrath of Tam- 
many. Murphy, the “boss” of Tammany, the successor of the 
abdicated Croker, refused to permit Jerome to be nominated ; 
and Murphy felt sure of jhis position, and was so contemptuous 
of public sentiment. that he could afford to defy it. 

With equal obtuseness Odell followed the lead of Murphy, and 
there is very good reason to believe that these two cunning bosses 
understood each other very well. It was Odell’s move, assuming 
that he really wanted to elect his candidate, to strengthen his 
ticket in every way possible, and nothing would have given it 
greater strength than Jerome’s name. But Odell nominated his 
own man, and Murphy’s triumph was seemingly complete. Not 
for long, however. Denied a nomination by both of the two 
great parties, the people became so aroused that they prevailed 
upon Jerome to stand as an independent candidate, and he was 
duly nominated “by petition,” as the law permits. Murphy and 
Odell laughed. It is not once in a hundred times that an inde- 
pendent candidate is successful. A candidate who has no poli- 
tical organisation behind him, who must rely on the voluntary 
contributions of his friends for campaign expenses, can only be 
successful when there is a political revolution. This year the 
people revolted against their masters, and Jerome was elected. 

The Republicans at last nominated a candidate for Mayor whose 
political prominence was in the past rather than in the present. 
The nomination of Mr. Ivins as the Republican candidate was so 
farcical that Tammany looked upon the fight as already won, 
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Suddenly all calculations were smashed by one of those curious 
political movements that sets at naught all previous experience. 
Mr. William R. Hearst, the proprietor of the New York yellow 
Fournal, and similar yellow journals in other parts of the country, 
who isa Tammany member of Congress by the grace of Boss 
Murphy, had himself nominated for Mayor on the “ Municipal 
Ownership” ticket. At the beginning Hearst was laughed at. 
It was admitted that his appeal to passion would give him the 
votes of the rag, tag and bobtail on the East Side, the White- 
chapel of New York, which would lessen McClellan’s majority by 
a few thousand, but as a real menace he was not entitled to 
serious consideration. But his candidature developed most 
amazing strength. It was not confined to the East Side. All over 
the city, across the river in Brooklyn, Beecher’s famous “ City of 
Churches,” a city of homes, “the bedroom of New York” as it 
has often been called, because half the population of Brooklyn 
sleeps there and works in New York ; in Wall Street no less than 
in the fashionable districts, there were men eagerly advocating 
Hearst. All classes and conditions enlisted under his banner. 
Firemen, policemen, teamsters, cab-drivers, tramway conductors, 
clerks, shop-assistants, clergymen, lawyers, bankers, men belong- 
ing to every grade of the social scale, were counted among the 
Hearst adherents. The signs of revolt were so unmistakable 
that no observer of events could be blind to them. 

With the exception of Mr. Hearst’s own newspaper every news- 
paper in New York and Brooklyn supported, according to party 
affiliations, McClellan or Ivins, and practically they were united 
in urging the election of Jerome. Circumstances compelled Mr. 
Jerome to turn his heaviest oratorical batteries on Tammany ; to 
denounce the criminality and rascality of Tammany ; to ask for 
election that he might punish wrongdoers. Probably Mr. Jerome 
holds Mr. Hearst in no more exalted opinion than do a great 
many other people, but unwittingly Mr. Jerome contributed in 
no small measure to Mr. Hearst’s phenomenal success. Jerome 
stood as the champion of honesty against dishonesty. He repre- 
sented a moral issue. The people believed this. Hearst stood 
on the same platform, although it was not built on the same plan, 
The result was that the biting sarcasm and the fulminations of 
Jerome against Tammany, and the daily appeals of the Press to 
elect Jerome as a rebuke to the bosses, seemed to apply with 
equal force to the election of Mr. Hearst. The election of Jerome 
would draw the fangs of the “ Tiger,” the popular symbol for 
Tammany ; why not, now that the opportunity was presented, 
crush the blood-sucking beast by the election of Hearst ? 
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Jerome’s work for Hearst was only appreciated when it was too 
late, but the movement had then gained such headway that it 
could not be stopped. New York was in a whirlwind of pas- 
sionate oratory. Two years ago McClellan was elected by a 
majority of more than 60,000, but in the last days before election 
his most enthusiastic supporters were unable to figure more than 
a very slender margin in his favour, and independent but careful 
observers refused to make predictions, as there was no basis of 
exact calculation. Onthe face of the returns McClellan was 
elected by 4128 votes, the smallest majority ever received by a 
successful New York mayoralty candidate ; but it has been made 
evident that gross frauds were committed by Tammany, and it is 
more than probable that if the voters |had been permitted to 
express their free judgment Mr. Hearst would have been elecied. 
It is only proper to say that every one acquits Mr. McClellan of 
any share, direct or indirect, in this attempt to subvert the 
popular will. 

For years Philadelphia has been notorious as one of the most 
corrupt cities politically inthe Union. In New York it is Demo- 
cratic corruption, in Philadelphia it is Republican ; and in Phila- 
delphia the politicians are more shameless than in New York, 
because Philadelphia, the metropolis of Pennsylvania, and the 
State itself has an overwhelming Republican majority, and the 
Republicans know the feeble opposition is powerless to compass 
their defeat. The bosses of other States are children compared 
to the bosses of Pennsylvania, the worst boss-ridden State of 
them all. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia is Mr. Weaver. He was elected by 
the Republican “ machine” and was under its control. Several 
months ago the ring attempted to obtain possession of the city 
gasworks, a transaction vastly profitable to the politicians and 
extremely costly to the citizens. For years Philadelphia has 
meekly yielded to the political bandits, butthis was the proverbial 
last straw. The people rose en masse, and Mr. Weaver experi- 
enced a change of heart and declared open war on the machine. 
There were stirring times in Philadelphia ; there were threats of 
lynching, and the bandits saw the wisdom of running to cover 
until popular indignation cooled off. Controlling the “machine” 
they relied upon recovering lost ground at the election this 
November. 

But the spirit of civic righteousness once aroused was not so 
easily laid. Day after day for months the people were exhorted 
to be steadfast to the right and to smite the foe. Political 
meetings were opened with hymns and closed with the audience 
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singing patriotic songs, so as to impress upon them the immorality 
and disloyalty of handing the city over to these modern 
condottieri. The ballot was the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon in the hands of the people. They arose in their might 
and fell upon the Midianite. The “machine” was utterly routed. 
The people have recovered their lost power. It will be their own 
fault if they ever again permit it to be taken away from them by 
the politicians. 

Massachusetts also has a boss, but a boss of a different type to 
the Platts and the Odells and the Quays that ruled with a grasping 
hand New York and Pennsylvania. 

In Massachusetts there has long been a growing sentiment for 
tariff revision and reciprocity with Canada ; the geographic and 
economic position of Massachusetts making it necessary for her 
to have free raw materials and access to the Canadian market, her 
natural outlet, if she is to compete with States more advantage- 
ously circumstanced. Senator Lodge, who is the boss of Massa- 
chusetts, is opposed to tariff revision, and has been foremost in 
trying to create friction between Canada and the United States. 
Ignoring the palpable sentiment in favour of Canadian reciprocity 
and tariff revision, Mr. Lodge committed the Republican party 
in Massachusetts to a “stand pat” policy, and a stalwart Protec- 
tionist was nominated as Lieutenant-Governor. The Democrats 
flanked this movement by nominating for Lieutenant-Governor a 
man who has for years ardently advocated Canadian reciprocity. 
It soon became only too obvious to Mr. Lodge that his political 
future was at stake, and he made the most determined efforts to 
carry through the ticket, even going to the extreme length of 
publicly announcing that a vote cast against the Republican 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor was a vote cast against himselfe 
These appeals were successful, and Mr. Lodge was victorious, 
but it was a Pyrrhic victory. The Republican Lieutenant-Governor 
was elected by less than two thousand votes, and even that slight 
majority may be overturned, as the Democrats have given notice 
of a contest on the usual ground of fraud and intimidation. 

Two years ago Herrick, the present Republican Governor of 
Ohio, was elected by a majority of 114,000, and Roosevelt last 
year carried the State by a majority of 255,000, a pretty clear 
indication that nothing less than a revolution could reverse the 
political complexion of the State. This year Herrick went down 
to defeat before an adverse majority of more than 50,000 ; and 
curiously enough, in view of the indignation aroused by the life 
insurance disclosures, his successful rival is the president of an 
Ohio life insurance company, whom the Republicans believed 
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was foredoomed to defeat because of the public resentment against 
everybody having any connection with life insurance companies 
irrespective of their merits. . 

I have explained in some detail one of the most extraordinary 
“ off year” campaigns because its phenomena may be the hand- 
writing on the wall if we are only wise enough to be able to read 
the message. What do these surprising political upheavals por- 
tend? Are they simply a wave that will quickly spend its force 
oris it the barometric warning of the coming typhoon that only 
the foolhardy or the ignorant will affect to despise? It is the 
underlying philosophy, if philosophy there is, that is worthy of 
the most careful study. Have millions of voters suddenly become 
hysterical or moral? 

Have the American people at last come to see the dangers 
of their political system? Have they determined to make 
bossism in the future impossible? If these questions are to 
be answered in the affirmative, if this is really to be a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, instead of a 
government by the bosses for the usufruct of the bosses, then 
we areabout to see the adoption of a new Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In that case the next three years will be momentous, 
and the next Presidential election, which will be held in 1908, 
will mean more than any election that has preceded it. 


The visit of the second cruiser squadron under command of 
his Serene Highness Prince Louis of Battenberg to Annapolis 
and New York has served to mark the really cordial relations 
that exist between the two countries and the friendly feeling that 
Americans as a people havefor Englishmen. The success of the 
visit, which was naval and in no sense diplomatic, is undoubtedly 
due to the genuine democracy and tact displayed by Prince 
Louis. He created a most excellent impression on every one 
with whom he was brought in contact, from the President down- 
wards, and, without being effusive, he showed that he was grace- 
fully appreciative of the courtesy extended to him. Society and 
officialdom liked him; the American navy admires and envies 
him. He brought his ships to their anchorage at Annapolis at a 
speed of eighteen knots, in charge of their own captains and 
without pilots, a feat that made a profound impression upon 
American naval officers, and convinced them that on the sea 
England still reigns supreme. 


Whatever may ‘be the strength of President Roosevelt with 
the people, and it cannot be denied that it is very great, it is 
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beginning to be made clear that the politicians have less affection 
for him than formerly, and, what is more dangerous to his peace 
of mind, they stand in less awe of the President than was the 
case nine months ago when Congress adjourned. This change 
in the attitude of the politicians is unmistakable. The re- 
assembling of Congress and the bringing together in this city of 
politicians from all parts of the country enables one to obtain a 
pretty correct estimate of political feeling. 

There is no open revolt. There is no display of hostility. 
The cowardice of politicians, and most politicians are cowards 
and trimmers, deters them from indulging in public criticism, 
because with the country still strongly supporting the President 
open criticism would not be politic ; but in private conversation 
members of Congress question some of the acts of the President 
and express a determination not to follow him as blindly as they 
have done in the past. It hasoften been said that it is rather to 
the advantage of the President to quarrel with the politicians as 
it strengthens him with the people. This, however, is one of 
those generalities that must be accepted with due allowance. It 
‘is a very dangerous thing for a President to quarrel with Con- 
gress, and members of the House of Representatives are so close 
to their constituents and so responsive to the prevailing senti- 
ment in their constituencies, that if Congressmen question the 
wisdom of the President, especially a President so popular, it 
is perhaps indicative of a turn in the tide of public opinion, 
than which there is nothing more fickle and more illogical. 

Is Mr. Roosevelt losing any measure of his popularity ? It is 
difficult to say, but the fact must never be overlooked that his 
popularity rests on an insecure foundation. It does not rest on 
great achievement—which makes a solid foundation—but rather 
on certain dazzling qualities that have vividly appealed to the 
imagination of the masses, who, for the moment, are blinded by 
a President so many sided and who so completely upsets the 
conventional idea of the President. So long as Mr. Roosevelt 
can do the things that are peculiarly Rooseveltian, well and good, 
but the moment he no longer dazzles by the extraordinary and 
becomes simply a President engaged in the ordinary work for 
which Presidents are elected, the public will become more 
analytical and weigh him more exactly in the scales of the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt is confronting Congress with one or two 
questions that will serve very nicely to test his strength as a 
great party leader, and to demonstrate whether he can force 
Congress to do his will or whether he must bow to the will of 
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Congress. This is the supreme test. Heretofore, so timid has 
Congress been to thwart the President because of the feeling 
that an appeal by the President from Congress to the people 
would be fatal to Congress, the President has simply commanded 
and Congress has obeyed. We have already been given an 
indication that Congress is not in a mood to yield everything. 
The construction of the Panama canal is a work very close to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s heart. He would like to see the canal well 
advanced before he leaves the White House three years hence. 
Up to the present time Congress has given him absolute discre- 
tion in carrying on the work. The canal commission is heavily 
in debt and an emergency appropriation of $16,500,000 was 
asked for to be made immediately available. The House, after 
debating the Bill for two days, in the course of which the 
management of affairs was severely criticised, reduced the 
appropriation tc $11,000,000 which comes as near to being a 
vote of no confidence as the American parliamentary system 
permits. The Bill is yet to be acted upon by the Senate, where 
there will be further chance to indulge in criticism. 

The President stands committed to the enactment of a law 
regulating freight rates. The policy that he advocates will not 
be, in my opinion, sanctioned, although I am equally of the 
opinion that a compromise measure, far less extreme than that 
which the President has announced essential, will become a law. 
In a word, the President will be compelled to recognise that he 
must defer to the wishes of Congress instead of being able 
to outline a policy which Congress must adopt. This does not 
mean that Mr. Roosevelt has lost his authority, but it does mean 
that it is harder for him to éxact obedience to his authority than 
it was a twelvemonth ago. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Congress was interminably long, 
too long for the reputation of its author. One might almost be 
justified in terming it dull. It has not profoundly impressed the 
country, which is significant, as heretofore the President’s 
deliverances have always appealed to popular sentiment. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE USES OF HISTORY* 


THE subject that I have chosen for our consideration to-night is 
“The Uses of History.” 

Please do not think, however, that I am to be reckoned among 
those who regard history,or any other of the arts and sciences, from 
a purely utilitarian standpoint. 1 should be indeed indignant were 
I to be classed with the mathematician who asked what Paradise 
Lost proved, and because he could not get the assurance that he 
needed declared that it was a useless and therefore worthless 
production. I should be the first to admit that many things 
which apparently are of no practical use may yet in reality be of 
the highest value to mankind. Whatever kindles and stimulates 
the mind of man and elevates his intelligence is a lasting blessing, 
while that which satisfies the utilitarian often “flaunts and goes 
down an unregarded thing.” At the same time we are obliged 
to admit that this is a practical age, and that we shall not get the 
world to pay the attention which I feel sure you consider ought 
to be paid to history, unless we can show that history has definite 
benefits to bestow on mankind, and that it need not fear the 
question, “What is the use of history?” I therefore ask you 
to examine with me to-night the uses of history. 

I believe that the first and greatest use of history is to act as a 
guide in the maze of politics, to show us what to take and what 
to avoid, to enable us to say that this particular course of action 
may safely be persisted in; or again, to convince us that a pro- 
posed change must be rejected, because the records of the past 
show us that it produced great evils aforetime and is likely to 
produce them again. But if this is the use we are going to make 
of history ; if we are to choose her as our guide through difficult 
and dangerous paths, it is essential that she should be worthy of 
our trust and that we should hear from her lips the words of 
soberness and truth. 

To begin with, then, we must if possible clear the character of 
our intended guide from the evil aspersions which have too often 
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been thrown upon her. If we cannot do this, history, however 
much we may regret the fact, can for us have no value. 

You will remember that Napoleon, with that magnificent 
brutality of phrase which was peculiar to him, declared that, 
“ History is a lie, that has been agreed upon,” while Lord Boling- 
broke, with the same intention, though with characteristic grace- 
fulness, insisted that history is but ‘an authorised Romance.” 
If we study the great writers of the eighteenth century, we shall 
find that with most of them history suffered this disrepute, and 
that even so sane and uncynical an intelligence as that of 
Dr. Johnson seemed inclined to endorse—to borrow Bacon’s 
phrase—“ the desperate saying ” of the author of the Patriot King. 

Swift was altogether with Napoleon and Bolingbroke in 
denouncing history as a liar. You will remember the famous 
passage in the voyage to Laputa in which Gulliver described his 
experiences on the Island of the Dead—the island where the 
Governor called up before his guest all the great men of ancient 
and modern times and made them show how false were the 
things recorded of them in history. Yet familiar as is the passage 
I shall venture to quote it, for it puts with Swift’s unexampled 
vigour and brilliancy the view of history with which Iam dealing. 


I was chiefly disgusted with modern history ; for having strictly examined 
all the persons of greatest name in the courts of princes for a hundred years 
past, I found how the world had been misled by prostitute writers, to ascribe 
the greatest exploits in war to cowards ; the wisest counsels to fools ; sincerity 
to flatterers ; Roman virtue to betrayers of their country ; piety to atheists ; 
truth to informers ; how many innocent and excellent persons had been con- 
demned to death or banishment, by the practising of great ministers upon the 
corruption of judges and the malice of factions ; how many villains had been 
exalted to the highest places of trust, power, dignity, and profit ; how great a 
share in the motions and events of courts, councils, and senates, might be 
challenged by prostitutes, pimps, parasites, and buffoons. Howlowan opinion 
I had of human wisdom and integrity, when I was truly informed of the springs 
and motives of great enterprises and revolutions in the world, and of the con- 
temptible accidents to which they owed their success. Here I discovered the 
roguery and ignorance of those who pretend to write anecdotes or secret 
history; who send so many kings to their graves with a cup of poison; will 
repeat the discourse between a prince and chief minister, where no witness was 
by ; unlock the thoughts and cabinets of ambassadors and secretaries of 
state ; and have the perpetual misfortune to be mistaken. Here I discovered 
the true cause of many great events that have surprised the world. How a 
courtezan can govern the back stairs, the back stairs a council, and the council 
a senate. A general confessed in my presence, that he got a victory purely 
by the force of cowardice and ill-conduct ; and an admiral, that, for want of 
proper intelligence, he beat the enemy to whom he intended to betray the fleet. 
Three kings protested to me, that in their whole reign they never did once 
prefer any person of merit, unless by mistake, or treachery of some minister 
in whom they confided ; neither would they do it if they were to live again; 
and they showed, with great strength of reason, that the royal throne could 
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not be supported without corruption, because that positive, confident, restive 
temper, which virtue infused into a man was a perpetual clog to public business. 


If Swift's is the true view, history is clearly not only of no use 
to mankind but is pure evil. 

Even Burke, though he does not go so far as Swift, seems a 
little inclined to regard history as of any great value in the world 
of politics. In a passage in his pamphlet on “ The Policy of the 
Allies,” which is less well known than it deserves to be, he 
cautioned the exiled Princes of the Royal House of France to place 
no reliance upon history, and later tries to show that history was 
utterly useless and at fault when confronted with the phenomena 
of the French Revolution. The passage runs as follows: 


Few people are better acquainted with the history of their own country than 
the illustrious princes now in exile ; but Icaution them not to be led into error 
by that which has been supposed to be the guide of life. I would give the same 
caution to all princes. Not that I derogate from the use of history. It isa 
great improver of the understanding, by showing both men and affairs in a 
great variety of views. From this source much political wisdom may be 
learned—that is, may be learned as habit, not as precept—and as an exercise 
to strengthen the mind, as furnishing materials to enlarge and enrich it, not as a 
repertory of cases and precedents for a lawyer: if it were, a thousand times 
better would it be that a statesman had never learned to read “ vellem 
nescirent literas.” This method turns their understanding from the object 
before them, and from the present exigencies of the world, to comparisons with 
former times, of which, after all, we can know very little and very imperfectly ; 
and our guides, the historians, who are to give us their true interpretation, 
are often prejudiced, often ignorant, often fonder of system than of truth. 
Whereas if a man with reasonable good parts and natural sagacity, and not in 
the leading strings of any master, will look steadily on the business before him, 
without being diverted by retrospect and comparison, he may be capable of 
forming a reasonable good judgment of what is to be done. There are some 
fundamental points in which Nature never changes; but they are few and 
obvious, and belong rather to morals than to politics. 


So far we should all, I think, acquiesce in Burke’s general views, 
though we might demand certain modifications in detail. He 
goes on, however, to give a practical example drawn from the 
French Revolution of the useiessness of history, which I am 
sure you will agree with me is in reality one of the strongest 
proofs that could be brought of its usefulness. 


But so far as regards political matter the human mind and human affairs are 
susceptible of infinite modifications, and of combinations wholly new and 
unlooked-for. Very few, for instance, could have imagined that property which 
has been taken for natural dominion, should through the whole of a vast 
kingdom lose all its importance, and even its influence. This is what history 
or books of speculation could hardly have taught us. How many could have 
thought that the most complete and formidable revolution in a great empire 
should be made by men of letters, not as subordinate instruments and 
trumpeters of sedition, but as the chief contrivers and managers, and in a short 
time as the open administrators and Sovereign rulers. Who could have 
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imagined that atheism could produce one of the most violently operative 
principles of fanaticism. Who could have imagined that, in a commonwealth 
in a manner cradled in war, and in an extensive and dreadful war, military 
commanders should be of little or no account—that the Convention should not 
contain one military man of name—that administrative bodies, in a state of the 
utmost confusion, and but a momentary duration, and composed of men with 
not one imposing part of character, should be able to govern the country and 
its armies with an authority which the most settled senates and the most 
respected monarchs scarcely ever had in the same degree. This, for one, I 
confess I did not foresee, though all the rest was present to me very early, and 
not out of my apprehension even for several years. 


All this was no doubt true for Burke, because mankind had not as 
yet witnessed at close quarters the spectacle of a great social and 
political Revolution which shook society to its foundations and 
tore up human nature by the roots. But though history was of 
no use to the contemporaries of Burke, when they were con- 
fronted with the French Revolution, it is of the greatest use to 
us when, as now, we are confronted in our turn with similar 
phenomena. Europe is, at this moment, face to face with the 
beginnings of another social and political Revolution, and if the 
Russian Government and Russian people are able to read aright 
the lessons of history from 1788 to 1815 they may find them of 
infinite use in preserving their nation from the horrors which 
overtook France during those fateful years. By studying the 
French Revolution they will be able to see that democracy gone 
mad is capable of producing as great a tyranny as despotism, 
that Secularism can be as intolerant as the most intolerant of 
churches, and that when a new régime is brought forth by 
violence it will not hesitate to invoke the power of the sword to 
support it, even though it may have begun by denouncing and 
resisting military rule. Again, they will be able to note that 
Governments which are the resultants of anarchy, and are indeed 
anarchical in principle, are by no means powerless or anarchical 
in action, and that a State in revolution may develop the most 
frenzied energy in military as well as in civil affairs. Again, 
“natural miseries ” may seem to have blasted a country when in 
the throes of revolution, and yet her people may continue to till 
the soil, and to produce wealth sufficient to provide the sinews 
of war for overthrowing and confounding the richest and most 
prosperous of neighbouring communities. 

A nation does not cease to be formidable abroad because she is 
going through a period of revolution athome. This isone of the 
Jessons of history for Russia’s Continental neighbours. For them- 
selves the Russian people should learn from the history of the 
French Revolution, that only by the exercise of moderation and 
humanity are they likely to produce sound and lasting improve- 
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ments. If they proceed without moderation and try to reform 
the world ‘in a frenzy, they are only too likely to find, as Burke 
said of the Jacobins, that their errors have been fundamental, 
their improvements superficial. 
I have, however, somewhat wandered away from the immediate 
point at issue, which is the answer to the question :—Can we 
accept history as a faithful guide, or must we regard her as a 
Will o’ the Wisp ? I believe that if we take care to check our 
guide by the map of recorded facts on one side, and by the com- 
pass of human nature on the other, we may safely make use of 
history. But here it must be noted that modern is a far safer guide 
than ancient history, and for this plain reason: In modern 
history alone is it possible to be fairly sure of the facts. The 
ancient historian trusted to his own observations and the reports 
of his friends, and made very little use of that best of injunc- 
tions, “ verify your references.” It is only, for say, the last two 
hundred years of the world’s life that the records of men’s deeds 
have been sufficiently accurate and sufficiently copious to allow 
us to know what really happened and to check the accounts of 
“ first-hand witnesses.” When I say to check the statements 
of first-hand witnesses, I may be seeming to suggest unnecessary 
precautions, and I may be asked what better sources of informa- 
tion there can be than such statements. Yet in reality the 
stateinents of first-hand witnesses can by no means be relied upon 
without support. In proof of what I say I should like to recall 
a very interesting conversation on this point which I had with 
one of the ablest of statesmen produced by the English-speaking 
race in modern times—the late Mr. Hay, the man who was 
Lincoln’s Private Secretary at the crisis of theCivil War, and whoas 
American Ambassador here, and afterwards as Secretary of State, 
first in Mr. McKinley’s administration, and next in that of Mr. 
Roosevelt, exercised so great and always so worthy an influence 
both on American and on international affairs. He told me that 
when he undertook to write his life of Abraham Lincoln, he and his 
colleague, Mr. Nicolay, determined to get in every case, where it 
was possible, first-hand information in regard to battles and 
political transactions—to get, that is, personal statements from 
the men who were engaged inthem. This seemed particularly 
easy, aS so many of the actors in the great drama of the war were 
still alive. 

“ Yes [said Mr. Hay], we found after some three or four months 
trial that these first-hand statements as to events in which the 
men who made them were chief actors were as often as not quite 
useless, and that in almost every case we had to check and 

correct them by external evidemce. We could never rely 
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absolutely upon the information given us by ‘men who were there,’ 
though the men in question were men of honour and high intelli- 
gence, and naturally most sincerely anxious not to mislead us.” 

And then he gave me as an example of what he meant the case 
of a distinguished soldier who had written for the two historians 
an account of his part in a certain battle. In this he stated that 
he was wounded on such and such a day, at such and such a 
place, when taking part in a particular engagement. 

“ Notwithstanding this [said Mr. Hay] we were able to convince 
him that he was not at the battle in question, and that he was not 
wounded till several days after the date which he had specified.”* 

Such an incident might well make one despair of the truth of 
history. Yet Mr. Hay was able by infinite care and patience, 
and by the exercise of the critical faculty, to fit together an accu- 
rate account of the great transactions in which his chief bore a 
part, and to put on record an account of Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, which I believe will prove of infinite use not only to the 
great President’s countrymen but to the world at large. 

But here we reach another objection to the use of history asa 
guide. It has been said of ordinary human life that experience 
is a light at the stern of the ship which shows the path which she 
has traversed, but which she never will traverse again. No man 
who has reached middle age can doubt the soundness of this 
definition. He has had experience of many things, but alas that 
experience, though it may attain “to something of prophetic 
strain,” is of little practical use to him. Destiny is never hkely to 
put him twice in the same circumstances. Very few men build 
two houses. In the future he feels that he must travel not the 
path but a new one. 

Surely, say the enemies of history, the same thing applies to 
the collective experience of mankind. The circumstances of the 
present are so different from those of the past that it is useless to 
look back. I cannot agree. Though the individual may seldom 
be given a second opportunity, and so can seldom use his expe- 
rience, mankind as a whole is again and again face to face with 
the same difficulties, or at any rate with difficulties so similar as 
to be practically identical. Mankind can look back and use the 
experience of the past as a guide for the future. 

Perhaps the best way to show that this is so is not to use any 
abstract argument,but rather to give instances in which the neglect 
of the lessons of history has in recent times led to misfortune and 
failure, and then to show how in matters which are still before us, 


* It should be noted that my conversation with Mr. Hay took place some 
eight years ago, and therefore I can only vouch for the general accuracy of 
the illustration, and not for the exact details. 
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and where no decision has been reached, it is possible to make 
use of history, if only we are willing to read her lessons aright. 
I will begin by an example of the neglect to use the lessons of 
history which is to be found in quite modern times, in the 
course that is of the last twelve or fifteen years. It will beremem- 
bered that in the period between 1880 and 1890 there were 
founded several Sovereign Trading Companies in Britain, and 
also the great Sovereign Trading Company of the Congo Free 
State. The essential and characteristic feature of these trading 
companies was that they were endowed with sovereign political 
rights, as well as with trading privileges. 

Now I venture to say thati if proper use had been made of 
the lessons of history none of these sovereign trading com- 
panies would ever have been established, with the result that in 
our case we should have escaped a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety, and that in the case of the Congo Free State the world 
would have avoided a great crime as well as a great blunder. 
Had the Congo Free State never come into existence millions of 
human beings in Central Africa would have been saved from a 
misery and a degradationso great that it is hardly possible tospeak 
thereof with the coolness necessary*for historical investigation. 

I will only refer shortly to the British Chartered Companies ; 
but before I do so I want to make it clear that I do not 
attribute to them the terrible evils which attach to the Congo 
Free State. They proved embarrassing anachronisms, but they 
at least were free “from taint of deadliest injury.” They have 
been failures, nothing worse. In the cases of the East African 
Trading Company and the Niger Trading Company, we found it 
necessary to buy up the companies’ sovereign rights and to 
substitute for them direct Imperial control. In the case of the 
North Borneo Company, the opinion of competent observers 
is that the chartered company system of government should 
be got rid of. In the case of the South African Chartered 
Company, the charter has been greatly modified, and 
the supervision of the Colonial Office immensely increased. In 
the last instance this increase of control became necessary 
because it was realised how difficult it is to provide a sound 
administration when the work of government and of commer- 
cial development are lodged in the same hands. The worst 
native rising of recent times—the Matabele rebellion—is said 
to have been largely due to the fact that the sovereign 
trading company confiscated the whole of the cattle of the 
natives, on the ground that the cattle had in the past belonged 
to the King, and that the company represented the King, 
and to the enforcement by the company of what was, in 
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fact if not in name, forced labour in the mines. These things 
would never have been done under direct Imperial Government, 
that is, under a system where those who govern regard them- 
selves primarily as trustees for the governed, and do not feel them- 
selves obliged, as must every trading company, to think chiefly 
of their shareholders. 

The capital example, however, which I desire to take in 
this context is that of the Congo Free State. This international 
sovereign, and so in effect entirely irresponsible trading com- 
pany could never ihave been established if the statesmen of 
Europe had made use of history and had studied the annals of the 
East India Company—I mean, of course, its annals while it was 
a true trading company, and not, as it afterwards became, a 
department of State with a commercial title. Those who 
founded the sovereign trading company known by a strange 
irony of fate as the Congo Free State, would have had a conclu- 
sive answer had they asked any body of capable historians to 
tell them, in view of past experience, what would be the results 
of placing trade and sovereignty in the same hands and making it 
necessary for the rulers of a country to think first and foremost 
of dividends, and only in the second place of good government. 
The historians must have replied that the results in the 
past had been deplorable, and that the example of, “the 
honourable company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies ” showed that while that company were traders as well as 
rulers, the condition of the people in their possessions never 
improved. The condition of our Indian possessions was un- 
satisfactory in the extreme, till trade and government were 
separated, and till, in the words of Lord Wellesley, the writers, 
collectors and merchants, instead of being commercial officials, 
became ministers of State, judges and diplomatists and under- 
took all the duties and responsibilities of those great and 
sacred offices. Let me recall to you for a moment what was the 
state of India when the company traded as well as governed. 
I can give it you briefly in the burning words of Burke. Itisas 
‘birds of prey and passage,” whose appetites were continually 
growing for a food that was continually wasting, that Burke 
describes ‘the servants of the East India Company—the men, 
mark you, who, after the company ceased to trade, became noted 
as the most conscientious, the most enlightened, and the most 
humane of administrators. “Their prey,” Burke continues, “ is 
lodged in England, and the cries of India are given to the seas 
and winds to be blown about, at every breaking up of the mon- 
soon, Over a remote and unhearing ocean.” Again Burke tells 
us, in a famous passage dealing with the nabobs : 
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They marry into your families, they enter your senate, and here the manu- 
facturer and the husbandman will bless the just and pun-tual hand that in 
/ndia has torn the cloth from the loom, or wrested the scanty portion of rice 
and salt from the peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium in 
which he forgot his oppressions and his oppressor. 


No doubt a certain amount of allowance must be made for 
Burke’s rhetoric, but substantially he drew an accurate picture of 
the results of government by a trading company. 

Unhappily no one seems to have thought of consulting the 
Oracle of History when the Congo Free State was founded— 
founded, remember, to preserve the natives from the injury and 
demoralisation likely to arise from an unregulated contact with 
Europeans. The lessons of History were ignored, and the Free 
State was established as a body whose function was both to rule 
and to trade, that is, to exploit the natural resources of its own 
dominions. What has been the result? Exactly that which the 
fully equipped historian would have foretold. At the present 
moment it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the subjects of 
the Congo Free State are amongst the most miserable of man- 
kind. The Company and the subsidiary Companies to which it 
has given birth in their fierce struggle to earn ‘dividends, have 
forgotten the dictates of humanity. The natives groan under a 
system of forced labour which is often extorted with great 
barbarity. Native soldiers are let loose upon the people in order 
to force them—men, women and little children—to collect their 
tale of rubber ; and in portions of the dominion of the Free 
State, burnt villages and mutilated villagers attest to the frenzy 
and the callousness with which the pursuit of wealth is carried on. 
No effective limit is placed upon the pursuit of gain, and the State 
officials who should supervise and control the traders are in 
effect their partners or their servants. 

It is not possible, however, to go into the details of Congo 
misgovernment. I will only say that, as far as I am able to 
judge, the case against the Free State appears to have been 
established. Mr. Gladstone declared that the government of 
the kingdom of Naples was “the negation of God erected 
into a system.” I fear that it would be no less true so to 
describe the government of the Free State. But remember 
that this negation of God erected into a system is not so 
much the fault ,of any individual or group of individuals as of 
allowing free play to certain forces and of the neglect of the 
teachings of history. Once hand over all the sources of wealth 
in a country, including a prerogative claim on the labour of the 
inhabitants, to a sovereign trading company whose prime object 


is not to govern well but to make money quickly, and it is as 
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certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that the interests of 
the inhabitants will be neglected, and that even the primary 
considerations of humanity will tend to be forgotten in the 
pursuit of wealth. It is the system that must be blamed, and 
until that system is altered and trading and sovereignty separated 
there can be no improvement. Till such a separation takes 
place the people of the Congo State will continue to wither 
away in their misery, and even the sources of wealth dry up. 
That which happened in the middle of the eighteenth century in 
India is happening on the Congo. The trading rulers are 
defeating their own ends and destroying the sources from which 
they draw their wealth. And yet, as I have said, if the oracle of 
history had been properly consulted the answer must have been : 
“If you wish, as you say, to improve the condition of the African 
natives on the Congo, and to protect them from unfair and 
unjust government, commercial exploitation by their rulers is the 
one thing you must avoid. History shows that to hand them 
over to a sovereign trading company will mean their ruin.” 
That is the first example of the result of neglecting the lessons 
of history to which I desire to point. 

Another example of the neglect of the lessons of history may 
also be taken from a colonial source. That is the failure up till 
now of German colonisation. The German colonies have 
failed, not because they are founded in the wrong places, nor 
because their natural resources are small, nor again because the 
German is not a good coloniser ; on the contrary, he is one of 
the best in the world. They have failed because their founders 
neglected to use the teachings of history. They ignored the 
fact that in the past, colonies have only succeeded where they 
have been governed in the interests of the governed and not in 
the interests of the mother country. It is only when the 
mother country, like a good human parent, says, “1 will bring 
up my chikdren not to support me or to render me aid but so 
that they shall beable to make the best of themseives,” that colonies 
prosper, Again, the German colonies have failed because the 
German Government has omitted to learn from history the 
lesson that colonies must have an appropriate organisation, and 
that the attempt to transplant the bureaucratic system of Europe 
into Africa or Asia is sure to fail. 

Another example in which the teachings of history have been 
ignored is to be found in the Indian Mutiny, though it is one 
which I can only touch on very lightly. History shows that all 
mercenary armies—and I mean by mercenary armies, armies formed 
by payment out of a subject population—are liable sooner or later 
io mutiny, and io mutiny of a hind which means rebellion as well 
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as mutiny. A mutiny by an army like the Indian is not like the 
mutiny at the Nore, a mere quarrel, however dangerous, between 
the nation anda portion of its armed forces. Yet though we 
might have learnt from history that forces like our Native army 
are specially liable to mutiny we ignored the fact until the mutiny 
actually broke forth. We acted, that is, as if our Sepoy army 
was no more likely to rise in revolt than the Grenadier Guards. 

If we are wise we shall remember this, and also never forget 
that though our Indian army must either be pampered or 
feared, it should always be watched and administered with the 
possibility of mutiny in view. We should also remember never 
to let it become an Imperium in Imperio. It must always remain 
under civilian control. If we have lately been treating the 
military problem in India on different lines we may some day 
have strong cause to repent it. 

One more example of the neglect of the teachings of history 
in modern times. If before entering upon the Boer War our 
Government had remembered that history shows that loosely 
organised riflemen have invariably beaten regular troops at the 
beginnings of wars, and that such loosely organised riflemen can 
only finally be subdued by the organisation of forces which fight 
after the enemy’s manner, we might have met with much less 
difficulty than we did in bringing the South African War toa 
close. As it was we entirely ignored the teachings of history, 
and flying the astounding signal of “ Unmounted men preferred” 
began a contest in which the teachings of history were completely 
ignored. Asa private soldier once put it to me, “It’s very ’ard 
for infantry to ’ave to pursue cavalry across a great continent 
like that.” I wondered as I heard him that this reflection had 
not occured earlier to his superiors. 

I have given one or two examples of how we might have used 
history, and how unhappily we failed to do so. I must turn now 
to what should prove even more interesting instances, namely, 
those concerned with questions which are still before us, 
problems which, if we are wise, we can and shall solve in the 
light of history. 

Here, fortunately, there is yet time to take advantage of the 
best experience of mankind. Let us take first the question of 
foreign alliances with special regard to our treaty with Japan— 
the treaty under which Japan agrees to help us defend our 
Indian frontier. I do not in the least degree declare that the 
treaty is not a sound one or that there is any insuperable 
objection to the Indian frontier clause, for in fact I approve 
of the treaty, It is, however, a matter on which I believe 
that we may interrogate history with the most useful results, 
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History will, I believe, tell us of the dangers that rich and 
prosperous non-military States run by depending upon foreign 
allies in the matter of defence, and I suggest that the 
members of your Society should take up the investigation. I 
believe that in this respect the history of the Byzantine Empire 
will give food for reflection. Again, it may be curious to note 
that our original treaty with the Nizam, and with several other 
Indian States which are now our feudatories, were to begin with 
agreements between equal Powers under which the British and 
the native states undertook the mutual defence of each other’s 
territories. I do not, of course, suggest any exact analogy 
between Lord Wellesley’s series of treaties, of which the Treaty 
of Bassein is the capital example, and the treaty with Japan. All 
I desire to point out is that a full examination of the lessons of 
history will teach us, not that all such treaties are to be avoided, 
but only that those who make them must take care that they do 
not derive too great a sense of security from them, or diminish 
because of them a wise and prudent care for their own defence. 
lf the treaty with Japan were to lull us to sleep, “to drown us 
in security,” and so inake us neglect our military forces whether 
here or in India that treaty might prove the first step in the 
downward path of the British Empire. If, on the other hand, it 
acts as a warning and so asa stimulus, as it well may do, and 
makes us determine that our true defence shall be the strength 
of our own right arm, it will do no harm but good. 

Another question of the day, though happily not a burning one, 
is concerned with what, for want of a better term, I may call 
‘“ Inverted Federalism.” Professor Freeman, the historian, once 
said to me in conversation, and I think he said it afterwards in 
print, in reference toi the Home Rule question, “Federalism in 
former days used to mean joining together, now it seems as if it 
were going to mean tearing asunder.” It is this kind of 
Federalism which I call “Inverted Federalism,” and which I 
desire that you should test by an appeal to contemporary 
history. When the Home Rule controversy was at its height it 
may be remembered that Mr. Gladstone took two examples from 
contemporary history to enforce his point that there was not 
danger but rather security in the introduction of dualism into 
the United Kingdom, and in the reversal of the policy which 
resulted in the legislative union with Ireland. The instances 
which he chose to prove his point were Austria-Hungary and 
Norway and Sweden. Their example, he declared, showed that 
it was perfectly safe to have two Parliaments and two Executives 
within one State, and that no disruptive and so no dangerous 
forces would be set in motion by the establishment of a Parliament 
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in Dublin. Yet if we now take Mr. Gladstone’s two examples 
we cafi hardly consider that he interrogated history aright. At 
this very moment dualism in Norway and Sweden is ending in 
the disintegration of the Scandinavian Kingdom, and in the 
establishment of two separate sovereign states. In the 
example of Austria-Hungary we shall find an equally dis- 
concerting result. It may be, and I trust it will be, that the 
Dual Monarchy will pass through the present period of crisis 
without injury; but even the most optimistic of politicians will 
be unable to deny that there is a great danger of dualism 
breaking down in that Empire and leading to a choice between 
complete separation and civil war. 

I do not, however, wish to introduce any argument based upon 
controversial political subjects, nor do I pretend that the question 
of Home Rule can be decided by showing that in this respect 
Mr. Gladstone interrogated history unsuccessfully. I merely 
want you to recall the facts to your minds and to ask you 
to draw from them your own conclusions. In one ether point 
of Home politics, and that the most burning and immediate 
of all, I think we should have recourse to the lessons of history. 
We are asked by a powerful statesman to abandon our present 
fiscal policy in the interests of the Empire and to set up a 
system of Colonial Preference with the object of thereby consoli- 
dating the Empire and giving it greater strength and permanence. 
Now I am not going to ask you to-night to condemn or to 
approve that policy. I merely urge that, before we decide, we 
should inquire what history has to teach us in this respect. 
Fortunately the work of interrogation is in this case especially 
easy. Some sixty years ago we had a complete system of 
Preference within the Empire. Let us study that system and its 
results on the stability of the Empire, and see what lessons it 
has for us. Let us ask, that is, “ Did Preference in the past tend 
to make our Colonies draw closer to the Mother Country, and 
the Mother Country regard them with increased affection?” I 
shall not, as I have said, attempt to anticipate the result of such 
inquiries. I merely ask that the facts shall be studied and the 
verdict given according to the evidence. 

Another, and less controversial question which I present for your 
considerationis that of the best way of dealing with the unemployed. 
There have always been in this country two schools of thought in 
regard to the problem of the unemployed and of that portion of 
the community which finds itself unable to support life by its 
own exertions. One school declares that though the State can, 
aud ought to, see that no man within it dies for want of food, the 
State can do no more than keep him alive till he is able to 
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depend once more on his own exertions. The other school holds 
that it is both morally and economically sound to do a great deal 
more than merely keep the destitute alive. It tells us that it 
is the duty of the State to find work for those who cannot find 
work for themselves. At the present moment we are unhappily 
confronted with this controversy in a practical form. The first 
school tells us that we must not do more than put the Poor Law 
in operation as regards the unemployed. The other says that 
the State, acting directly or through the local authorities, must 
find work for the unemployed either on farm colonies or in some 
other way. 

Here, it seems to me, is a case where it is specially wise to 
make use of history. If we study the history of the old Poor 
Law we shall find that before 1832 there were constant 
attempts to find work for able-bodied men rather than merely to 
find them food. We shall also find, I think, that the effect of 
setting the unemployed to work on public enterprises was any- 
thing but satisfactory, and that though the intention was 
excellent, the result was economically thoroughly unsound, and 
led to the worst form of pauperisation. Let me draw your 
attention to a passage from an article by Professor Mavor in the 
Nineteenth Century of October 1893, which deals with the old 
Parish Farms—Farms in which able-bodied paupers, ie. the 
rural unemployed, were set to work. 


The conclusions from the survey of attempts to set the poor on work cannot 
be said to afford much substantial ground for optimism regarding the 
probability of success of modern attempts in the same direction. It is quite 
evident that the parish farm hitherto has not afforded a means of relief to the 
respectable artisans out of employment, but that it has been occupied solely by 
the vagrant and the beggar. It would seem to be a well-established fact that 
these two very distinct classes will not mix together in parish farms or any- 
where else. The history of the parish farm shows that while it is costly and 
highly susceptible to the evils of bad management, it may be adapted to the 
needs of the beggar; but there is no evidence to show that the respectable 
artisan would be likely ever to enter it so long as the beggar is there. 


If we are not satisfied with an English example let us not hesi- 
tate to see what happened in France when the greatest of all 
experiments in establishing public works for the unemployed 
was attempted. The Revolutionary Government of 1848 adopted 
in full the principle that it was the duty of the State to find work 
for those who had not found it or could not findit for themselves, 
and in a Decree issued on February 25, 1848, they laid down the 
following general principles : 

The Provisional Government of the French Republic binds itself to 


guarantee the existence of the workman by means of work. It binds itself to 
guarantee work to every citizen. 
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So much for the general principles. On the next day, February 
26, the following Decree was issued : 

The Provisional Government of the Republic decrees the immediate 

establishment of national workshops. The Minister of Public Works is 
charged with the execution of the present Decree. 
What was the ultimate resuit of this experiment in providing work 
forthe unemployed? At first things went smoothly enough, but 
soon the unemployed became a terrible burden on the State. 
When the demand to stop the public works became irresistible, 
it was found that the unemployed had become a veritable army, 
and one prepared to resist any interference with the right to 
work or theright to wages. Briefly, the result of the experiment 
was the barricades and a week of street fighting such as the 
world had never seen before, in which no less than 12,000 men 
were sacrificed. 

I do not of course suggest that any schemes such as we are 
likely to try this winter will end in that, but what I do insist on 
is that before any large experiment is tried in the way of public 
works for the unemployed, we should consider what happened 
in Paris in ’48, and should read the history of those days in con- 
junction with that of our own Poor Law. 

The last matter in which I would suggest the uses of history 
involves the consideration of the causes which have been the ruin 
of great Empires. I am no pessimist about the British Empire, 
and do not believe that it is in any special danger of decay. I 
do feel, however, that the way to prevent decay and to make sure 
of our foundations is for the citizens of the British Empire to be 
continually solicitous as to her welfare, and anxious to cut out 
and eradicate the very first signs of dryrot. We must, in Words- 
worth’s phrase, be always recalling “what has tamed great 
Empires” in the past, and resolve that we will not if we can help 
it let our Empire share their fate. Particularly I would ask you 
to study the history of the Fall of Rome, for in many ways the 
Empire of Britain resembles that of Rome. You will find in Dr. 
Hodgkins’ great book on the last phase of the Roman Empire a 
series of well thought out reasons to explain the decay of Rome. 
I will mention one, because it seems to me of very special im- 
portance. It is the pauperisation of the democracy. That is a 
danger which we shall be wise to avoid, even though in avoiding 
it we may have to choose a difficult path—the path of greatest, 
not of least resistance. There is a tendency in all States towards 
some form of pauperisation, and by various devices to let the 
ruling caste, whether it be aristocratic or democratic, live in some 
way other than by its own honest work. If that tendency is 
yielded to and becomes dominant, nothing can save the State. 
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That is one of the dangers to the heart of the Empire which 
history reveals to us. Another is the encouragement of slavery 
in some form or other in the Empire’s ‘dependencies. I believe 
most firmly that if Wilberforce and the band of noble men who 
worked with him had not freed our Empire from the taint of 
slavery the Empire must have perished. Again, I believe that 
had America not got rid of slavery America could not have sur- 
vived. Let us then be careful that we do not allow slavery under 
one of its aliases, such as forced labour, or the employment of 
indentured coolies herded in compounds, ergastula, or slave 
houses, or whatever be the name in fashion, to re-appear in 
the Empire. Such labour if persisted in for any length of time 
must lead to destruction. What was it that made the polity of 
the Boers, as of the Southern planters, impossible of improvement 
and doomed the Boer Republic, in spite of its great military 
strength, to destruction? It was slavery. Disguise it as we 
may the treatment accorded by the Boers to the natives differed 
very little from that of slavery, and to this day any South African 
who desires a return to forced labour, in some form or other, 
will tell you that however much he may dislike the Boers in 
other respects, they at any rate knew how to treat the natives. 
There is a significance in such phrases which cannot be over- 
looked. 

While using histury, however, we must determine not to be 
history-ridden. If we overdo the appeal to history we shall 
be in danger of letting our minds grow petrified. We might 
learn to lean on historical precedents so much that we should 
never dare to make a move forward lest it should be shown 
that this or that State had previously tried the same thing and 
failed. To escape the dangers of too rigid an appeal to history 
we must remember that no exact analogies are possible. What 
we must look for are helpful lessons, examples and warnings 
rather than hard and fast rules of political conduct. We must 
make history our servant, that is, and not our master, and we 
must on occasion be prepared to tell that servant that in spite of 
former experience we mean to act, and to succeed where the 
world has failed before. : 

There is yet another use of history to which I may briefly 
allude—the poetic use. History may help us just as can poetry 
to purify the passions of pity and terror, to make us realise that 
man is indeed a noble animal, and to convince us that the 
pessimist’s view of life as but an affair of angry and swarming 
insects is not the true one. The history of the great and good 
of former days will show us that, after all, high endeavour is not 
without its reward. As we read the record of some Hampden or 
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Nelson we may feel with Milton that there is much “to quiet 
us ” in deaths so noble. History can teach us that life is not a 
tale of sound and fury told by an idiot and signifying nothing, 
but rather a well-ordered battle in which a man may truly boast 
himself ‘‘ God's soldier.”” History, too, may help us by clearing 
our minds of the suspicion of national decadence. Many of us 
are apt to have our minds clouded by the thought that we live 
in times specially depraved, and that it is useless to fight against 
the forces which are corrupting mankind. In such mood, it is 
wholesome to turn to history and to find that in an age which we 
now look upon as heroic men thought the same thoughts. 

Could anything be more pessimistic than the picture of England 
which Wordsworth drew in his famous sonnet written three 
years before Trafalgar? It should surely help us to clear our 
minds of the cant of pessimism, for pessimism has its cant quite 
as much as optimism. 

Before I end, I must revert to what I have said already as to 
the immense care which we must take in the study and production 
of history. If history is to be interrogated as was the oracle of 
the gods in ancient times the oracle must speak with no false 
voice. In these circumstances an unfair or partisan, or even a 
careless recording of history becomes a crime. The crime is 
that of the man who makes a false chart, or neglects to record a 
rock or a sandbank, and so sends some noble ship to her ruin. 
Accuracy becomes the most imperative of duties. The historian 
must feel that there is upon him a sacred obligation to put away 
every personal and party prejudice, lest it should defile the wells 
of history. Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
must inspire and inform his work. He must feel, indeed, in the 
words of Lucretius, that though it may be 


. a pleasure to stand upon the seashore and to see ships tossed upon the 

sea ; a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, and to seea battle, and the 
adventures thereof below, no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage ground of truth, (a hill not to be commanded and where the air is 
always clear and serene,) and to see the errors and wanderings, and mists 
and tempests in the vale below. 
Truth must be the object to which the historian’s life and energy 
are dedicated, and he must regard treason to truth as the greatest 
of offences. It is his duty to tend the lamps and glasses of a 
great lighthouse, and to see to it that not even the humblest 
skiff shall founder or go astray through his neglect or want of 
vigilance. 


]. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


FREE TRADE, A “GIGANTIC ERROR” 


“If” [said Lord Playfair, speaking at the Cobden Club in denun- 
ciation of the McKinley Tariff in 1891], “if the Americans be right in 
principle, and if they be successful in practice, the whole policy of the 
United Kingdom is founded on a gigantic error, and must lead to our 
ruin as a commercial nation.” 


IT is far from unusual for advocates of Tariff Reform to proclaim 
themselves as ‘‘ Free Traders.” Idolatry is hard to extinguish ; 
and, even those who, in their hearts, have ceased to worship 
shrink from being branded as “infidels.” What, however, do 
such protestations amount to ? They mean, either that retaliatory 
action is approved of, not as an end in itself in sustentation 
of' home industries, but as a means to open the Continental and 
American markets, and so conduce to Free Trade, the real 
objective; or, they mean that these “Free Traders,” while 
admitting that changed circumstances compel a departure from 
free exchange, do so with sorrowing and reluctant hearts, as a 
man might, in rebus arduis, part from his love whom he had 
wooed in the heyday of promise. I demur to each of these 
attitudes. They are misleading to those who listen. They are 
not altogether candid in the mouths of those who speak. 
Retaliatory action—to take the first—will not lead to Free 
Trade. Evenif we were to put up a high tariff against them, the 
“ Protected Countries ” (to use the Board of Trade nomenclature) 
who have learnt the lesson that a sustained home market is the 
surest road to an export trade, are not likely to depart from the 
economic policy which they have so carefully, laboriously, and 
deliberately adopted. Some slight modifications under treaties 
they might possibly concede ; but commercial treaties are only 
belated and adopted offspring of Free Trade. Retaliation, in 
fact—a rather unfortunately bellicose word—is not a correct 
description of what would happen. All that is contemplated 
is a scheme of small duties, seldom, if at all, exceeding 
10 per cent. on finished goods, and graduated downwards 
on part-manufactured goods, according to the labour expended, 
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leaving all raw material free. This would not be Retaliation 
in the sense of offensive action, but a purely defensive 
movement on our part to equalise markets, by making foreign 
goods contribute, in fairly equivalent amount, to the charges 
which home produce is called on to meet for the government of 
the country. No doubt there might be cases where extreme 
opposition to our views might lead to a higher duty in return ; and 
cases, also, where exceptionally favourable action towards us 
might lead to lower duties. As a rule, however, the duties 
designed by Tariff Reformers would be merely equalisation. 

Then, as to the regretful severance from a past policy. I can 
feel no such regret. With the exception, possibly, of a few 
years, when it was just a “stimulant,” Free Trade has not, 
generally, conduced to the prosperity of the nation. The 
country has been prosperous, owing to its lead in commercial 
and financial life acquired before Free Trade and to the 
general advance owing to science, steam and electricity, in 
one of which it was the undisputed pioneer. If, however, 
instead of reckless servitude to a new idea, and self-satisfied 
conceit of wisdom above all the rest of mankind, we had 
adopted a carefully devised economic policy of sustentation of 
our own industries, based not on theory of what ought to be, 
but on facts of what is, we should have been far more prosperous. 
We should have been the nation facile princeps in the whole 
commercial world, instead of descending, as we are now doing, 
to a back seat. Let us examine this. How did Free Trade 
become an idol? What is the essence of it? It may be regarded 
from several different standpoints, all equally quicksands. 

In its primary idea, Free Trade is based on division of labour, 
each country producing what it best can without artificial assist- 
ance by duties or otherwise, and all freely and fairly exchanging. . 
If this could be achieved, in peaceful entirety and harmony, it 
would add, no doubt, to the world’s productiveness and well- 
being. But it demands two almost impossible things. One, 
that the world should be always at peace, else a country produc- 
ing (a) and (6), and not producing (c), (d) and (e)—equally 
needed—might find itself in great straits; and, the other, that 
administrative charges in every country should be substantially 
equal, else the exchange would not be fair. It is doubtful if 
Free Traders themselves ever expected these rosy dreams to be 
realised; at any rate, the rest of the world repudiated them, and 
decided that, in this globe of survival of the fittest, each country 
must look after itself. 

Passing from this Utopian idea, there are several theories on 
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which Free Traders plume themselves. They extol each of these 
as a veritable “‘ Eureka” which the dense brains of those who 
talk of tariffs cannot assimilate, and against which the hard 
logic of facts may beat in vain. A distinguished Japanese 
nobleman, a graduate of Cambridge University, who has 
recently returned to Europe after a long sojourn in his own 
country, has, in one of our public prints, pronounced Germany 
to be, in his opinion, the only really advancing country in 
Europe. When Prince Bismarck introduced in 1879 his great 
Fiscal Scheme, from which the advance dates, he said: “In my 
opinion we are bleeding to death owing to insufficient Protection 
for German labour. The dicta of abstract science do not in- 
fluence me in the slightest. I base my opinion on the practical 
experience of the times. I see those countries which possess 
Protection prosperous, those with Free Trade decaying.” An 
ounce of fact is indeed worth a pound of theory; but let us 
examine the theories, for they have a glamour about them, and 
Free Trade Tariff Reformers are afraid to toss aside these arm- 
chair dicta “lest haply they be found to fight against” a deity. 

The first theory, then, is that imports of goods must be paid 
for by exports of goods, or services, and not in gold; and that, 
consequently, imports are the tests of a country’s prosperity, 
since every import (everything bought) is balanced by something 
produced in, or rendered by, the country. Free Traders chuckle 
a good deal over this, and charge Tariff Reformers with imagin- 
ing that coin or bullion pays for excess of imports. No Tariff 
Reformer thinks anything of the kind. He knows that no such 
thing could, to any extent, happen without an effect on the value 
of the medium of exchange and the price of goods, which, in 
righting itself, would cause serious disaster; but he declines to 
accept imports as the test of prosperity, the be-all and end-all of 
commerce, the Winston-Churchiil paradise, “ Everywhere, from 
north, south, east and west, imports flowing in for the British 
workman.” As if they were gifts forsooth! Imports the fest; 
and so Mr. Newmarch, a Cobdenite apostle, proclaimed in 1877, 
“Look after the imports, that is all you need think of; the exports 
wiil take care of themselves.” So simple! so suitable to an arm- 
chair! Did Mr. Cobden believe it? Nota bit of it. Disciples 
invariably outbid the founder of a religion. If the epigram were 
true, commercial treaties would be useless—since commercial 
treaties are a means of enhancing exports—“ Looking after 
them,” because they cannot “take care of themselves.” And, 
yet, there is nothing Mr. Cobden was more proud of than his 
commercial treaty with France. 
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Mr. Morley, in his Life of Cobden,* justifies this aberration of 
his hero from the rigid doctrine that exports need no thinking 
about, by the following remarkable passage: “If the practical 
effect of Commercial Treaties is to lead Europe towards Free 
Trade it is absurd to quarrel with them because they do not 
sound in tune with the verbal jingle of an abstract dogma.’ 
“It is beside the mark to say, ‘ Take care of the imports and the 
exports will take care of themselves.’ We can only procure 
imports from other countries on the cheapest terms on their 
taking ours on the cheapest terms.” Poor Mr. Morley; his 
childlike dream of a Free Trade Europe yet to come is quite 
touching in its simplicity, especially beside the sturdy sense of 
Prince Bismarck ; but there can be no mistake about his con- 
fession. The test doctrine of Free Trade, this heaven-sent theory, 
which Tariff Reformers are so stupid as not to be able to see, has 
become a “jingling abstract dogma” abandoned by the Free 
Trade Leaders, great and small. Here is a smaller one. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone said the other day : ‘‘ Free competition in home 
markets” (in other words imports) “is a difficult and awkward 
circumstance, and might be dangerous.” Dangerous! imports 
difficult, awkward and dangerous! Mr. Newmarch might well 
turn in his grave ! Why the admission banishes professorial 
Free Trade to Jupiter or Saturn to keep company with profes- 
sorial Political Economy already sent there by the speaker’s 
father ! 

But let us examine this “theory” on its merits; for it is the 
“white ensign,” so to speak, of the Free Trade flags. If it can 
no longer face the breeze, Free Trade must strike its colours. 
The “theory” is that imports must be met by corresponding 
exports of goods or services, or the money market would be 
upset ; the money market is, at present, not upset, therefore, 
the imports are paid for; therefore all is well. That is the 
syllogism ; but its tenability or not depends on the character, on 
the one hand, of the imports bought, and, on the other, of the 
goods and services paying for them. The main fact that imports 
exceed exports is not necessarily in itself an unwholesome 
feature. It may be a very wholesome one, as it may indicate a 
creditor and not a debtor country; but the circumstances of 
each country have to be taken into account, and the way in 
which it pays considered. The object of a nation’s commerce 
is to increase its wealth. The mainspring of the wealth of 
nations is production ; and the distribution of produce, if the 
produce is a nation’s own, is a part of that production. If, 
* Vol. ii. p. 342. 
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however, the produce is not its own, if distribution merely dis- 
seminates the produce of others, it is the lowest and least 
wealth-giving form of industry. Agriculture, according to 
Adam Smith, is the highest form, as it yields rent, profits and 
wages—manufacture the next, as it yields’ profits and wages— 
distribution the lowest, as it yields wages only. All history goes 
to prove that communities resting on distribution only are short- 
lived. A nation must labour and produce or it is doomed. 
Now, how do we trade? Free Trade promised us that we 
should import cheap food and raw material only, and export 
manufactured goods ; and if this had been fulfiiled, “the verbal 
jingle of an abstract dogma” might have been correct. But the 
promise has not been fulfilled. There never was a chance of its 
being fulfilled. It was a professorial arm-chair dream—entirely 
ignoring common sense and human nature. We were to com- 
pete with the rest of the world, forsooth, on the terms of “ heads 
I win, tails you lose.” We import, now, 145 millions of manufac- 
tured goods, 230 millions of food, and 170 millions of raw material, 
In other words, we depend for our very lives on sea-borne food ; 
and we import of manufactured goods only 25 millions less than 
we import of raw materials for labour. The groundwork of the 
theory is sinking from under it—let the twenty-five less be con- 
verted into twenty-five more, and even the last expiring “ jingle” 
will cease to be heard, and a Tariff Reformer in a Free Trade 
domino be an absurdity. How do we pay for these imports so 
contrary to what Free Trade promised ? They amount to the 
amazing sum of 180 millions more than we export in visible 
materials ; but, as our statistics include freight in the value of 
imports, and not in that of exports, and our shipping holds still 
a moiety of the world’s ocean-carrying trade, the sum may 
perhaps be taken at 100 millions; and we have to show that, in 
making up by invisible means this adverse balance—which has 
more than doubled in the last twenty-five years and is increasing 
—we are using, or, in other words, paying out, labour and means 
which conduce healthily to the general prosperity. Is it so? 
In the “leaps and bounds” days, when our pioneer position in 
steam and the use of coal gave us a vantage-ground over our 
competitors who had not then put on their defensive armour, 
we met the imports—food and raw material—by manufactured 
exports and freight, and had no need to look about for invisible 
compensation. We now have to find such compensation for 
100 millions of adverse balance. There are only two items: one, 
quite hypothetical; the other, unhealthy and ruinous. The 
hypothetical one is banking and commission agency, put 
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by ardent Free Traders at 20 millions. So far as these 
concern imports up to their arrival here, they are included 
in the import values; so far as they concern distribution 
here, they represent the lowest form of industry; while, as 
regards exports, they are included in the export values up to the 
time of the exports leaving our shores. It is a miserable patch- 
work item to include in the balance of a great commercial 
nation ; and, if inserted at all, cannot justly be put at more than 
10 millions. The other invisible item is interest on our foreign 
investments. No doubt, owing to our great commercial lead, 
originating long before Free Trade, we have huge foreign invest- 
ments exceeding nine figures, and the interest on these paid in 
goods may, after allowing for investments here in foreign hands, be 
put at 70 millions. This exhausts our payments ; and still leaves 
30 millions of adverse balance, only to be accounted for by calls 
not only on interest, but on capital, What, then, has become of 
the theory that imports must be paid for by exports? Its meaning 
was that imported labour of to-day should be paid for by exported 
labour of to-day, that contemporary production would lose 
nothing by importing to any amount; what becomes of it when, 
to keep its head above water, it has to fall back, not only on the 
interest of past labour, but on the capital of our grandfathers ? 
It stands convicted as a false sham, a deceptive catchword. 

Then, another theory is that all exchange must be mutually 
beneficial; the prosperity of one party to a bargain is the 
prosperity of the other—the goods exchanged being equal 
in value, all goes merrily as a marriage bell. I have heard this 
seriously urged on platforms, though it is more suited toa nursery 
copybook. Mankind is not so unselfishly built. It all depends 
on whether each party to the bargain is equally a free agent to 
select the goods he will receive. If either of them is not so; if, 
by good-nature, or stupidity, he places himself at the mercy of 
his correspondent, he may not get “a gross of green spectacles” 
for a cow, perhaps, but he may do worse. The spectacles of poor 
Moses were, at any rate, harmless ; but a bargainer who leaves 
his guid pro quo to the option of the guid-giver, is by no means 
sure of having even a useless return. He may have one entirely 
to his detriment. Foreign nations dictate what we shall send 
them, decreasing manufactures, and increasing coal, as they 
choose or not; and send us what they please, manufactured 
goods from their clearance sales, “ Anti-British manufactures” 
as they have been apily called, causing “ the annual processions 
of the unemployed.” This is not mutual benefit, nor equal 
exchange ; non rixa est ubi tu pilsas ego vapuio tantum, It is 
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rather “Open your mouth and shut your eyes, and see what will 
come from the skies.” 

Then there is one more theory which Free Traders lay great 
store by. Whether exports pay for imports or not, the destruction 
of one industry by imports must lead to the creation of another. 
When we ask why this miracle should take place, we are told, “Oh! 
it must!” The only possible case in which an explanation can be 
given is where the imports consist of half-manufactured goods 
scattered broadcast here at clearance prices as raw material for 
more finished industry; and, when an instance of this can be 
trotted out, it is made the most of. The reduction of our tin- 
plate industry by so per cent. is compensated by a consequently 
cheaper and larger production of galvanised iron. The finished 
industry thrives on the strangulation, by dumping, of the more 
humble one. “As long as the foreigner,” that is what they say, 
“as long as the foreigner is foolishly good-natured enough to 
send us all this cheap material, how grand it is for us—whata 
glorious result of Free Trade.” It would be idle to point out 
that since the principle of Free Trade was in-artificial price, it is 
not Free Trade, for “ that impregnable rock,” as Lord Rosebery 
called it, has so many barnacles on it—protected labour, com- 
mercial treaties, bounty-fed imports—that one more or less is of 
no importance. But is there either folly or good-nature ? Speak- 
ing at Mile End in 1884, asa sensible man of business, and before 
he became a “convinced Free Trader,” whatever that may, theo- 
retically, mean, Mr. Ritchie said: “Do you think that foreign 
countries give this country sugar under cost price for the benefit 
of English consumers. (Laughter.) No; the object they have 
in view is very different ; it is to promote their own trade and 
extinguish ours ; and the moment they have succeeded in the 
latter object up will go the prices. (Cheers.)” It could not be 
better put. It is just a succinct history of all cheapened impor- 
tations, whether finished goods or part manufactures ; the end is 
destruction of the industries, original or supplemental, of the 
country which, with eyes blinded by the glamour of cheapness, 
makes itself the dust-heap of the world’s clearance sales. It is 
not easy for skilled workmanship to transfer itself from one trade 
to another. It is a species of slave-driving at the best; it is 
downright cruelty when there is no cognate industry left to go to ; 
and (as evidence before the Tariff Commission has told us over 
and over again was the case) the workers have, at half wages, to 
become loaders of trucks, porters, and dock-labourers. It sounds 
very fine to talk of our great distributing agencies, our middle- 
men, our commission-agents, our banks, and our clearing-house 
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passing billions annually ; but none of these, and no combination 
of these, will keep a nation from ‘ruin unless it has, sustains, 
and fosters productive labour, not in theory, but in practice. 
Manufactured imports, indeed, the breeder of like exports, the 
mutual benefactor, the architect of new and lasting industry ! 
Those are the three theories! If they are true, how is it that want 
of employment progresses at a corresponding ratio with these im- 
ports? In 1900 we imported 128 millions’ worth of manufactured 
goods, and the Trade Union returns of unemployed were 3 per cent. 
In 1903 we imported 134 millions, and the return was 5 per cent. 
In 1904 we imported 135 millions, and the return was 6 per cent. 
We have nothing to fall back on, our agricultural labour is but 
barely existent. We have made manufacture our golden calf, and 
when it is stricken we are without any City of Refuge to turn to. 
Free Trade to be sorrowfully wished “Adieu!” We have asked 
it, patiently and with affection, for the commercial supremacy, 
once sO unquestionably our own, and, in reply, it gives us 
theories ! 

“If,” said Lord Playfair, Cobdenite leader, when prophesying 
disaster for the McKinley policy, “if the Americans are right in 
principle, and if they be successful in practice, then the whole 
policy of the United Kingdom is founded on a gigantic error, 
and must lead to our ruin as a commercial nation.” Free Trade 
condemned, root and branch, by one of its most assiduous 
cultivators! The American policy has beena “ gigantic” success 
beyond the expectations of its most ardent supporters. There is 
no question as to this. We have only to turn to the Report of 
the Mosely Commission and read Mr. Mosely’s own remarkable 
words: 


As to the effects of protective tariffs in the United States, in building up 
her present astonishing state of prosperity, this paper tells its own tale. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that Free Trade and low tariffs have, 
throughout the history of that nation, been accompanied by disaster and ruin, 
whilst every measure of a really protective character has brought prosperity 
in its train: whilst the fact that this has occurred not once, but many times, 
removes it from the possibility of being merely coincidence. 


But—say the theorists—you mustn’t compare us, an island, 
with America, a self-sustaining continent. Why not? The 
British Empire, if welded together, is not an island, but (holding 
the seas) as much a continent of united States, producing every- 
thing man can want, as America is: besides there are Lord 
Playfair’s own words. He does compare us, and tears down the 
whole of the Free Trade figment. 


Then, once more, the theorists: “The wages may be double in 
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America, but they are swamped by the expenses of living,” 
Are they ? What say the British working men witnesses on the 
Mosely Commission ? Asked as to the question of comparative 
prices of food, they say, “The difference is little; if anything, food 
is cheaper”; and “ The price of food is much the same in both 
countries; while some articles are dearer, others are corre- 
spondingly cheaper.” As to clothes: ‘‘ The common qualities are 
about the same; better qualities are much higher in price.” 
“Underclothing and boots are about equal.” As to rents: 
“Rents in America are higher than here; American workmen 
reckon them at a fourth of wages earned, that is 15s. to {1a 
week.” “ But Americans insist on more roomy dwellings than 
the general run of Britisher. The American generally lives in a 
six-roomed house, with bath, hot and cold water, and electric 
light.” This bears out what Count Witte said on his recent 
return from the United States: ‘1 saw there a high standard of 
wealth and comfort; no workmen’s houses, but big roomy 
cottages, equal in many ways to the villas of middle-class 
Europe. There seemed to me, in fact, to be no working 
class in the European sense.” Then the Mosely men, asked 
as to the value, having regard to cost, of the American wage 
as compared with the English wage, say: ‘Cost of food 
is no higher, the chief difference is in rent; making allowance, 
for that the American is fully 25 per cent. better off.” “Un- 
doubtedly the American has a great deal the best of the English 
worker : that is to say, he will have a much larger residue, after 
living, out of wages—8s. 2d. against 2s.” Here is the evidence of 
wholly unprejudiced working men of our own country as between 
our policy and that which Lord Playfair intended to doom. 
Which of the two is the “gigantic error”? In his opinion, one 
or the other was? Is it the Englishman who lives in three 
rooms which a bathroom is unknown to, and saves 2s. a week ? 
or is it the American, who has six rooms, bath and electric 
light, with all the elevating and purifying effects of good housing, 
and saves 8s. 2d. ? 

But we are reminded of the “hungry forties,” and all the 
miseries before Free Trade, and astonishing prosperity after. 
There was distress—there often is—there is now ; and owing to 
science and steam, there has been an enormous advance of 
mankind, shared by all civilised countries; but from 1815 to 1846 
the policy of the country had been protective, and this is how the 
effect of that policy has been described. Sir Archibald Alison, 
in his History, says of that period: “There is perhaps no example 
in the annals of mankind of a nation having made such advances 
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in industry, wealth and numbers as in Great Britain since the 
battle of Waterloo ; its imports have doubled ; its exports trebled ; 
and its .agricultural industry signally prospered.” But there 
is a more remarkable witness still. Mr. Mongredien, the great 
friend and exponent of Mr. Bright, in this work which Mr. Bright 
god-fathered and advised every one to read, says as follows : “ The 
adoption of Free Trade principles was not the result of pressure 
from adverse circumstances. The country was flourishing, the 
working classes were fully and remuneratively employed, bread 
was cheaper than it had been for many years, but it was felt that 
continued prosperity required scientific principles.” It was not, 
therefore, “ hungry forties ” which led to Free Trade, but “ scien- 
tific principles.” The main principle, shrouded in theories, was, 
not well-to-do labour, nor cheap living, but the dethronement of 
agriculture for the enthronement of manufacture; to throw 
food-supply abroad, and to convert sturdy rural England into 
an overcrowded workshop. It wasn’t altogether unnatural ; 
nor, especially from a social point of view, perhaps, altogether 
undeserved ; but it was as purely selfish a movement as ever rose 
to the surface; and the only scientific principle which emerged 
from it has been that fantastic bit of purism that no import tax 
must be levied on what we can produce, unless with a counter- 
vailing excise duty, lest, although it may be most beneficial to— 
nay needed by—kingdom and Empire, some small section, even 
half per cent. may be benefited a trifle more than the community 
at large. That is what our Free Trade is in “scientific principle” ; 
nothing more. 

It is a bit of doctrinairianism which has been laughed to scorn 
by all other nations ; but, it is “ pretty to see ” (as Mr. Pepys would 
have said) what a curious result it works out as to Free Trade 
itself ; Free Trade, whose illegitimate offspring is Free Food, is, 
by the dogma, made the greatest of food taxers! Under this 
dogma manufactures cannot be taxed, as there are none which 
we could not produce, and an excise on them (except alcohol 
and tobacco) would be out of the question. Free Trade is 
limited to import duties on foreign food and articles of con- 
sumption. By a most whimsical paradox, the very essence of 
Free Trade, under this dogma, is taxation of food, and articles of 
consumption. Except playing-cards, our Tariff—our Free Trade 
Tariff—consists of nothing else ; and the greatest argument for 
taxation of food is Free Trade. It cannot escape the result of 
its dogma. And the whole of such a tax falls on the consumer ; 
whence another comical result arises. Thinking only of this 
ideal of taxation—and Free Traders think only of these ideals— 
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they affirm that every duty on importation is paid by the con- 
sumer. They glory in the statement, and parade it as gospel. It 
is true as to the only import duty which they will allow, and so 
they claim it as universal. But it is not true atall if their dogma 
is discarded, as all other nations do discard it. Then a duty is 
merely an element in cost. The ultimate price depends entirely 
on supply and demand; and when the foreign manufacturer has 
to compete with sustained free home industry, he soon finds 
that he has to pay the duty, or a large share of it himself. 
To give instances how this must be so—how an_ import 
duty where home produce is free does not increase, but often 
diminishes price—would seem almost superfluous in the face of 
overwhelming evidence (and even professorial admission—Mill, 
Marshall, Nicholson), if it were not that the Free Trade dictum, 
only suitable to their own scientific principle, has (with the loaf) 
been dinned into the ears of electors. When our duty on corn 
was a varying 25s. a quarter, it frequently sold at prices which, 
if the foreigner had not paid the duty on the few millions he then 
imported, would have meant only four or five shillings for the 
British dealer, which is a reductio ad absurdum. When the 25s. 
duty was taken off, and before steam reduced oceanic transit, the 
insecurity of the home market prevented any appreciable fall in 
price for thirty years. Our consular reports from Europe have, 
overand overagain, shown howduties there—in Prussia, Belgium, 
South Germany—have not only not raised, but have lowered 
the price of corn. In the Colony of Victoria, before the Fede- 
ration, there was a duty in 1894 of 14s. a quarter on wheat, and 
the price of the loaf was lower than in Queensland, where the 
duty was 2s. 8d. only. In the Colony of New South Wales the 
quartern loaf was 3}d. with Free Trade; a duty of 4s. a quarter 
was imposed and the price fell to 23d. Later on, the duty was 
repealed, and the price rose again to 3d. It is the same in manu- 
facture. In 1809, under a low duty, tin-plates in the United States 
were sold at 5.28 dollars a box. Then the duty was raised to an 
amount which, according to Free Trade argument, should have 
increased the price to 6.57 dollars. Instead of that, the price, 
after being stationary for two years, fell to four dollars a box. 
The fact is that Free Trade, in its blind worship of cheap- 
ness for the consumer, and consequent purchasing-power, has 
wilfully shut its eyes to the fact that purchasing-power in 
the fashion of Lord Rosebery’s “all the world is your granary,” 
is of no good to a nation unless there goes with it the other 
purchasing-power, ability to buy, which can be obtained by, 
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said Mr. McKinley in the United States Senate in 1890, 
“what would that entail? An entire revolution in the methods 
and conditions and conduct of business here ; levelling down 
through every channel; our habits of living would have to 
be changed; our wages cut down 50 per cent. or upwards; 
our comfortable homes exchanged for hovels, our citizens 
demoralised. These are the conditions inseparable from Free 
Trade; talk about depression! We should have it then in 
its fulness. Everything would be cheap, but how costly 
when measured by the degradation that would ensue?” The 
American artisan reading these burning words in his com- 
fortable six-roomed house, with his electric light, and his 
warm bath waiting for him, must have shut his mouth 
tight against any change of “his habits of living,” and have 
made up his shrewd mind that Free Trade was not for 
him; and that it, and its spurious offspring, cheapness, was a 
bane to any nation that adopted it. Has it in reality been any- 
thing else to us? It may have been a stimulant during the leaps 
and bounds years. But stimulants are injurious and short- 
lived in their effects. It has not kept us on the summit of 
commercial greatness where we were. It is certain, without 
quoting wearisome statistics, that our poor-rate is increasing, 
that our Savings Bank deposits are by no means the highest in 
Europe, that our emigration rate is increasing, and our unem- 
ployment is at a higher percentage than that of any other nation. 
Tariff Reformers would, perhaps, not themselves have coined the 
phrase“ gigantic error” ; but we do claim that the time has come 
no longer to cherish the name of a policy, when that policy has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Reluctance 
to admit a great mistake is natural; but no man loses any 
real dignity by honestly confessing that he has been misled ; and 
no nation that does the like will hold its head less honourably 
in the comity of the world. We are already told from the 
Continent that our change of Government is welcomed as 
saving Europe “from the dangers involved in British Tariff 
Reform.” The change does their work ; not ours. Would they 
respect us less if we followed their example, and did our own? 
We are not unprosperous ; we are not yet near actual ruin ; but 
if, instead of following a@ outrance a policy of free exchange, we 
had built up a carefully adjusted economic policy of sustentation 
of our own industries, including, in moderation, agriculture, 
we should have stood now on the summit of commercial 
greatness. 

And, lastly, is this, our tussle for names, theories and scientific 
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principles more than a battling over shadows? In a pre- 
vious article in these pages I have endeavoured to show 
how our Free Trade taxation is exhausted ; and how we must 
find new areas of taxation, and can only find them against Free 
Trade theories. If Free Trade theories are abandoned, then 
taxation means no increased burden—it means relief. Will we 
adopt it when our children “across the seas” all ask us to do 
so, or will we stoutly refuse? They ask us; we cannot doubt 
their sincerity. They wish us no evil. They have proved this 
by their life-blood. They have no desire to lay burdens on us. 
It would retaliate on them if they did. They are democracies, 
and they know how taxation falls ; and they assure us, from 
their own experience, that we shall be no losers. Shall we 
accede, and build up for mankind the most beneficent agency 
for good ever indicated in history ? Or, persisting in what one 
of the most powerful advocates of Free Trade has condemned, 
in effect, as “a gigantic error,” shall we, for a merely fancied 
injury, imperil our inheritance, the loss of which will be remem- 
bered against us by our children’s children to many generations ? 


C. J. FOLLETT. 


COLLOQUIES IN A SUBURBAN 
GARDEN 


THE season is slowly passing from summer into autumn, and 
our Host’s suburban garden yesterday wore the still beautiful 
but somewhat grave aspect of that stately and, to the 
unobservant, stationary period. His guests, before forming 
that friendly circle to which they always seem drawn when 
interesting conversation begins, wandered, not listlessly, but 
perhaps a little aimlessly, along its brilliant borders, and smooth, 
ancient turf. i need hardly say that, among these wanderers, 
were several who appreciate, and some who themselves under- 
stand, that higher form of horticulture which its adepts have 
educated us to apprehend is a branch of Art, even when it 
ceases to be obviously and obtrusively formal. But, since the 
publication of a much-read work which, though a literary rathér 
than a horticultural production, had enough matter about 
gardening in it to stimulate the multiplication of books some- 
what more horticultural than literary, gardening seems to have 
become what it might not be too harsh to call a craze, in this 
age of imitation, and when Les Brébis de Panurge daily increase 
in number. Therefore, though it was, for a brief while this 
afternoon, a pleasantly treated theme, 1 may abstain from 
setting down anything respecting it, though I confess I listened 
with interest : perhaps more so than to the conversation tha 
followed of a more serious kind. If gardening be a craze 
among a limited circle, politics seems to have become an 
absolutely universal mania; and, while any attempt to intro- 
duce a party or even a polemical subject would be immediately 
nipped in the bud by our Host, the more abstract and non- 
party issues of politics are not discouraged by him. Bearing 
in mind, therefore, the prevailing taste, I will record the semi- 
political talk of yesterday to which I listened with my usual 
taciturnity. 

Naturally it was the Universal Denouncer who introduced 
the subject, but in a tone and language very unusual with 
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him ; since, instead of indulging in immediate objurgation, he 
introduced it with an air of philosophical inquiry. I could 
see that our Host was as much surprised as myself, and per- 
haps equally suspected that the tranquil tenour of the speaker’s 
inquiry would not improbably lead up to a rhetorical clap 
of thunder or two before he had finished, just \as the polite 
captain in Peter Simple was wont to begin by addressing 
some culprit on board with the words, ‘‘ Allow me to insinuate 
in the mildest manner possible,” and to end by informing him 
that he was “a trouser-scrubbing, peasoup-swilling son of a 
toom-whistle.” 

“ There is a matter of, it seems to me, no small importance 
that I have been pondering, and about which 1 should much 
like to have the opinion of others, and especially that of our 
Host, and the Eminent Politician, who I am glad to see is here 
to-day. I could hardly deny that it has some bearing on the 
sttuation as it exists at this moment, but it is of permanent 
application, and affects one party in the State as much as the 
other, and therefore may, I trust, be regarded as being of a 
non-party character, and not subject to being ruled out in 
this benevolently neutral garden. What I seek to know is 
this: if in our altered constitutional situation, the not 
unnatural consequence of the flux of time and the instability 
of ail things, it is not to be desired that, where possible, the 
Premiership should be held by a member, not of the House 
of Commons, but of the House of Lords ?” 

“T am strongly of that opinion,” said the Eminent Politician. 
“ The burden of work and responsibility now laid on the 
heads of the chief Departments of State, and especially the 
Prime Minister if he be at the same time Leader of the House 
of Commons, has of recent years become much heavier than 
heretofore ; nor do I think it is any exaggeration to say that, 
in the case of a Prime Minister so placed it is excessive, and 
not to be borne by any man with perfect success. His com- 
munications with the Sovereign, his attendance in the House 
of Commons at Question time and during all important 
debates, his presence at Cabinet Councils, his correcting or 
tempering of the natural tendency of fifteen or sixteen col- 
leagues to differ in opinion on matters of grave importance, 
his share in the direction of our foreign policy, and now his 
active participation in army organisation and Imperial 
defence, constitute a cumulative tax on health, attention, and 
anxiety too onerous for any human being, however vigorous, 
alert, or cool-tempered he may be. The bulk of these 
obligations, it is true, would fall on any Prime Minister, even 
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though a member of the House of Lords; but the heaviest, 
most laborious, and most time-consuming of them all, attend- 
ance in the House of Commons, would be removed. Indeed, 
the head of one of our most important Departments said to 
me only a short time ago, ‘It is absolutely impossible for me 
to discharge properly the duties of my depariment and to 
attend with anything like regularity the debates in the House 
of Commons,’ Yet he was in the prime of life, of strong 
constitution and equable health, and is one whose chief 
pleasure resides in his official work.” 

‘‘ Quite so,” said a well-known Member of the House of 
Commons. “ By the altered tone, I fear not for the better, of 
Parliamentary manners in the more popular Chamber, the 
leader of that house is subject, moreover, to an amount of per- 
sonal attack and even affront by some of his opponents, which 
I amsure most persons concur with me in thinking derogatory 
to the dignity of its leader, and still more so when he happens 
likewise to be Prime Minister, and therefore himself inevitably 
present at these unseemly assaults. However even in his 
temper, amiable in his disposition, and tactful in his endurance, 
and no one could surpass Mr. Balfour in these respects, it 
is unavoidable that he should suffer some diminution of 
authority in consequence of their frequent repetition ; and it 
is authority, personal authority, of which at this moment we 
are most in need. In the House of Lords a Prime Minister 
is not exposed to such indignities ; even the least restrained of 
his opponents observing what used to be deemed by both 
Houses the decencies of debate. In every Cabinet, however 
homogeneous in composition and united in conviction, differ- 
ence of opinion on matters of moment must occur from time 
to time ; and any one who has ever been a member of that 
body will tell you that, on such occasions, the titular status and 
personal authority of the Prime Minister are of the greatest 
value in accommodating conflicting views between his col- 
leagues. It will be obvious to every one who reflects on this 
point that it must be easier for him to act the part of a semi- 
judicial arbiter when his authority has not been in any degree 
impaired by virulent discussions in the House of Commons in 
which he has been compelled to take part, and by the some- 
what vituperative invectives of which he has been made the 
object.” 

“ We must not forget,” said our Host, “ that, hitherto, Prime 
Ministers have most frequently been members of the more 
popular Chamber, and not of the House of Lords. But all 
here recognise that it is to the last degree unwise to allow 
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ourselves to be over-deferential to precedent, or to hamper the 
freedom of the present hour by mere references to a time 
whose manners and habits of thought have passed away. 
Melbourne, Peel, Palmerston, Russell occupied a Parliamentary 
position, and were confronted by circumstances wholly dif- 
ferent from those with which the late Prime Minister, for 
instance, had to cope. When the House of Commons contains 
two such colossal antagonists as Disraeli and Gladstone, the 
tenure of the Premiership by them alternately is probably 
inevitable. But the appearance of such interesting and 
imposing combatants in the same age will probably never recur. 
If it did, the custom of selecting a member of the Upper House 
for the titular office of Prime Minister, though generally acted 
on, would have to be set aside.” 

‘“‘T am much gratified,” said the Universal Denouncer, “ by 
the reception given to my suggestion. I am well aware that 
the acceptance of the course I am advocating would require the 
exercise of a certain amount of magnanimous self-denial on the 
part of the House of Commons, and of certain members of it 
more especially. But I think a little reflection tends to show 
that the sacrifice would be much slighter, even in seeming, than 
might appear at first to be the case, and that, in operation, it 
would be reduced to insignificance. I happen to know that, 
on one occasion, when the late Lord Salisbury was alive and 
still Prime Minister, a fairly dispassionate student of politics 
said to Mr. Balfour, ‘To all intents and purposes you 
are Prime Minister in the House of Commons’; and imme- 
diate assent was the reply to the observation. Nor do I see 
how a different answer could have been given ; for the asser- 
tion represented a truth and a fact.” 

“ May one not add, incidentally,” said our Host, ‘that the pre- 
sence of the Prime Minster in the House of Lords would tend 
to facilitate the co-operation of the two Houses, and, moreover, 
enable the Upper Chamber to take a more active part in initiat- 
ing legislation of a non-party character, thereby lessening the 
excessive burden now imposed on the Lower House? If to these 
and other considerations so clearly and so moderately urged ”— 
here I thought he directed a complimentary smile towards the 
Universal Denouncer—*I venture to add that the influence 
necessarily exercised by the Prime Minister in foreign affairs 
would be rendered more cogent when his speeches on that 
supremely important part of our polity were delivered in the 
more tempered and less controversial atmosphere of the House 
of Lords, and could be more calmiy weighed than in the party 
turmoil of the Commons, perhaps we shall have said pretty 
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nearly all that can be urged in so purely academical a place as 
this.” 

No male member of the party would have dreamt of adding 
anything more after this closing intimation; and it required 
one of the more courageous sex to do so. Fortunately the 
speaker was the Emancipated Maiden, who always sheds 2 ray 
of humoristic sunshine on the gravest themes. She is in reality 
one of the most womanly of her sex ; and it is only what some 
deem the intrepid character of her theoretieal speculations that 
has obtained for her the above sobriquet. 

‘IT only wish,” she said, “ that this ‘ place,’ instead of being, 
as our Host says, purely academical, were a Supreme Court that 
could issue mandates, especially on such matters as the one you 
have been discussing like Conscript Fathers without any voting 
power. The House of Commons, whose behaviour has just 
been described, with perfect truth, as unmannerly, and which 
is peculiarly unmannerly towards women, enables few of us to 
listen to its superior wisdom, and keeps those few immured 
behind a grating as though they were lepers or nun-novices ; 
whereas, in the House of Lords, we can not only see but can 
be seen. I suppose the Commons think very little of us. What 
we really think of them had better remain locked in the breast 
of the goddesses,” 

Perceiving that the “sitting was raised” as far as that ques- 
tion, somewhat foreign to our usual colloquies, was concerned, 
the General Adviser, who had observed a strange silence during 
the consideration of it, provided himself with compensation 
and us with a fresh subject by inquiring if any of us had read 
a letter printed not long ago in large type in a leading paper— 
but in truth they now one and all claim to be leading papers, 
though whether any one of them leads, or even strives to do 
so, but does not rather follow what it believes to be the largest 
body of readers, may indeed be questioned—in which the 
writer, supposed to be a high authority in Social Philosophy, 
whatever that may mean, expressed the opinion, which evidently 
he thought required no proof and no evidence, that there is at 
this moment a lamentable dearth of ability amongst us in 
every department of thought, and in that of literature more 
especially. 

“ But, far from yielding to the assertion the assent that mani- 
festly was expected from me,” said the General Adviser, “I 
thought it as rash and untenable a proposition as was ever 
advanced. Indeed I should say that we are suffering rather 
from too much ability than from too little. There is a plethora 
of cleverness rather than a diminished supply, and signally in 
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the ranks of authorship. The amount of cleverness shown in 
the London and Provincial press, in novel after novel, in 
monthly magazines, in essays, travels and the rest, appears to 
me astonishing. That, compared with all this clever writing, 
there are but few prose works of the highest merit, may per- 
haps be affirmed with truth. But it is ‘charm’ of some sort 
or another that confers the mark of superiority on prose style, 
and literary charm is the consequent quality of the writer’s 
own character. It is no more to be attained by effort or by 
taking thought than it is thus to be acquired in private life. It 
is the gift of the gods, brought into this world with the birth 
of man, woman, or author. In every age such writers are few, 
and accordingly they are few in this, But I think any one 
could name one or two such, were it not perhaps invidious to 
do so. As regards the highest form of literature, poetry, the 
critical records and estimates of the past on contemporaneous 
poets warn us that we are scarcely likely to be true prophets 
regarding the poetry of our own time, though I see no sign of 
the critics and readers of to-day paying heed to that silent 
admonition.” 

No one seemed disposed to challenge what had been said, so 
we all looked towards our Host, feeling that from him, if from 
any One, we should hear a dispassionate view of the subject. 
Our wish was so manifest that he at once complied with it. 

‘‘T have listened,” he said, ‘‘ with extreme interest to what 
has been said, and I, for one, cannot withhold assent from it. 
As regards the closing remarks of our admonishing friend, 
may we not aptly remember that ‘Prudent doubt is called 
the beacon of the wise,’ one of those terse utterances of 
Shakespeare which make one regard him as an_ unseen 
prompter who suggests to us poor players on the stage of the 
world the right word on every embarrassing occasion. As 
poets are, I suppose, of all people the most representative of 
the time in which they live, may it not be that the easily-led 
crowd of readers may be induced to select an inferior repre- 
sentative rather than a superior one, an error in selection 
which, I should say, is more likely to happen in literature 
even than in politics, and we see instances of it in the latter 
continually. Aftertimes set the matter right, and no harm is 
done, save, ané I am not quite sure even of that, to the writer 
who is left at the bottom of the poll when he ought to have 
been placed at the top, and to the age which makes the mis- 
take. But I fear I am enlarging unnecessarily on what has 
been said with more brevity by our friend ; and, if I am not 
tiresome ” 
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[ need scarcely say with what a murmur of protest this 
suggestion was met; so, thus encouraged, our Host went on: 

‘‘ What I should really like to say is something somewhat 
different, and it is this : The assertion in the letter to a leading 
paper, to which allusion has been made, and which I happened 
to read, written by a very thoughful and erudite person, but 
who, | think, may not unfairly be described as somewhat of a 
sciolist, applied not to literature only, but to every department 
of national mental activity, and insisted on the prevalence of 
degeneration in all of them equally at this moment. In ven- 
turing on this sweeping generalisation, did he not lose sight oi 
an important fact which, though overlooked by persons who 
imagine they are supplying a scientific method of examination. 
is perfectly familiar to non-scientific observers of the ways of 
human nature, in individuals and communities alike ? Action 
and reaction may be invoked against even the ‘scientific’ as 
a law which they recognise, and which ordinary mortals speak 
of less pretentiously as the swing of the pendulum, and the 
cold fit succeeding the hot one. The generation that has just 
passed away was noticeably subject to hot fits. It indulged 
in boundless enthusiasm, unlimited hope, excessive and ex- 
aggerated admirations, self-admiration included, and unqualified 
self-confidence. Listening to general and even to critical 
opinion, one had to conclude that England had never had 
statesmen with such insight and such foresight, orators with 
such magical and resounding eloquenee, poets with such 
genius, originality, and art, historians with such breadth of 
view and so telling a style, essayists with such powers of 
analysis, painters with such interesting characteristics, and actors 
endowed with so much magnetism. Of all the reputations 
based at that time on this extravagant estimate, what remains ? 
There would be no difficulty in naming one of each of the 
personages I have enumerated as instances of what I mean ; 
but it would be invidious, and it is unnecessary, to do so. 
But is it not the fact that, of them all, only one of them ranks 
as high in general estimation at this moment, which is for 
them posterity, as in their lifetime; and that solitary one, a 
statesman whom I need not more plainly indicate, was an 
object of obloquy and depreciation till within the few closing 
years of his life. Is it wonderful that, in obedience to the law 
of action and reaction, the hot fit has been followed by the 
cold one, and that, according to the chilled enthusiasms ot 
the present hour, there should be no profound statesmen, no 
first-rate orators, no great poets, no anybody, no anything, 
of the first-cliss, unless it be the inventors of motor-cars and 
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pianolas? Hence the more than questionable thesis of intel- 
lectua! degeneration. Pray forgive me for my longwinded- 
ness. But it was difficult to establish, if I have established, 
my case in fewer words.” 

We had all listened intently to the suggestion of the speaker, 
which, though entirely new to us as an explanation of a pre- 
vailing sentiment, seemed to command general assent. As for 
the Universal Denouncer, [ could see that his face was glowing 
with pleasurable excitement ; and, when our Host had finished, 
he could contain himself no longer. 

‘Your explanation, dear Host, of our present condition is as 
true as to me it is novel. But you have dealt with contem- 
porary public sentiment much too leniently. Degeneration 
there unquestionably is; but it exists among those who have 
little inte!lect, less seriousness, and no elevation of mind what- 
ever. In the House of Commons it is no longer permissible 
to quote a Latin line, no matter how apt it may be, because the 
majority of the members, not understanding Latin, would resent 
even this indirect exposure of their ignorance, and this absence 
of consideration for their self-importance. Oratory, which 
presumes in the speaker a liberal education and literary grace, 
is resented for the same reason. The measured, moderate, and 
musical quality of a well-bred style, and what used to be con- 
sidered as the mark of a gentleman in writing, is positively 
disliked, because gcod breeding is becoming extinct, and 
gentlemanliness is out of fashion. What was once spoken of 
as the legitimate drama is rigidly proscribed ; and indecent 
tomfcolery, which the Examiner of Plays, now a superfluous 
sinecurist, would formerly have forbidden, has become, as the 
phrase is, all the rage. As for poetry, critics and readers alike 
have agreed to look upon second-rate poetry as first-rate poetry, 
and first-rate poetry as an insufferable bore.” 

All of us, our Host included, laughed heartily over the closing 
sentence of this crescendo invective, but I scarcely think the 
laughter indicated dissent. We all turned to the young poet, 
our “Incorrigible Trifler,” and some one asked if he would not 
express an opinion on the above striking dictum. But he 
replied : 

“It would ill become me, even in the comparative privacy 
of this suburban garden, to dilateon such a matter. But I may 
perhaps thank our friend for saying so bluntly what I suspect 
a good many people think,” 

Here, with a slight heightening of colour which was very 
becoming, the Emancipated Maiden added : 

“ May I be allowed to second what may, perhaps, be 
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regarded as a vote of thanks moved by the poet for denun- 
ciation which seems to me not wholly undeserved? My 
view may possibly appear a rather frivolous one, but what I 
have really enjoyed was the general merriment over certain 
people, colloquially talked of as good judges, who are them- 
selves accustomed, with less reason, te make merry over 
others.” 

But this momentary digression from the gravity of the 
colloquy was unequal to weaning the company this afternoon 
from serious inquiry. From laughter and smiles they soon 
relapsed into a resumption of the interesting question whether 
or not there are signs of general degeneracy amongst us. 

‘One well known, by name at least, to us all,” said the 
Eminent Politician, “ and who has constituted himself the 
Evangelist of efficiency, without telling us how efficiency is 
to be attained, has recently, after the manner of a good many 
others of less notoriety, enforced his* laments by pointing out 
the contrast between the efficiency of the Japanese and our 
own lack of it, and the newspapers have expatiated on the 
theme by way of comment. But none of them have suggested 
a remedy, because none of them, it seems to me, have probed 
deeply enough into our inherited national characteristics to 
indicate the real origin of the evil. They have gone half-way 
towards it by asserting that our apparent lack of strenuous 
patriotism, such as the Japanese have displayed in so eminent 
a manner, is due mainly to our Party system of politics and 
Government, yet none seem to hold out the slightest hope 
that the Party system, Party feeling, and Party Government 
will either disappear or diminish. Will our Host allow me to 
ask, since I feel sure he must have pondered the subject, if he 
can suggest a remedy of any sort for this grave misfortune ?” 

“With your permission,” said our Host, I will transfer that 
responsibility to one whom we are pleased playfully to call 
the ‘Incorrigible Trifler,’ I suppose because he has perhaps 
the most serious mind and entertains the most serious purpose 
of us all. I do this because he has already said something to 
me on the subject, which seemed to be both novel and true, 
both sound and suggestive.” 

There was no escaping from this direct invitation, as the 
young poet had dexterously escaped from the suggestion that 
he should express an opinion about the current estimate of 
the relative value of different orders of poetry by professional 
valuers. 

“It would perhaps be more within my province,” he said, 
“to seek to stimulate my countrymen by such verse as I can 
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offer them regarding the duty of patriotism, than to address 
them in prose on the subject. But, when I find myself 
resorting to the former method, I observe that, though 
possibly it may have appealed not without effect to some 
persons, others, whose co-operation would be very valuable, 
are often less prone to lend it than to point out what they 
consider, or affect to consider, a weak line, an inapt epithet, or 
an imperfect metaphor. One may therefore perhaps be 
pardoned for occasionally employing prose, as on this occasion, 
particularly when invited to do so, in order to enforce a 
conviction profoundly entertained. Adverse critical comments 
could annoy oniy the most childishly sensitive ; but they are 
to be regretted when they afford further evidence of that 
plague of ‘ Party’ which infects not only our political dis- 
cussions, but likewise vitiates literary estimates. Yes, they are 
wholly right who point tp Party as the fons e¢ origo of our 
want of adequate patriotism, and of our lamentable lack of 
efficiency, But what is the real root and feeder of this almost 
universal prevalence of Party feeling, with all its dire conse- 
quences, and how is it that Japan is free from this canker and 
foe of efficiency ? Is it not because the roots of Party among 
us live and thrive in the tenacious soil of religious discord 
and dogmatic difference? The seed was sown three centuries 
and a half ago; but being, at first, a plant of slow growth, it 
did not obtrude itself on general notice till a hundred years 
later, when the decision of Henry VIII. produced at length the 
embarrassments of Charles I., and the Anglican Church found 
itself confronted by Puritanism in various forms and split into 
various creeds. From that time to this, Party has developed 
itself and flourished through religious discord and dogmatic 
differences. I do not forget that there are members of the 
Church of England who would not accept the designation of 
Conservative, and Nonconformists who would repudiate the 
appellation of Liberal. But, may one not say, speaking generally, 
that the latter are, for the most part, found in the ‘ Liberal’ 
or ‘ Radical’ camp, and Churchmen, for the most part, in the 
‘Conservative’ or ‘Tory’ one? And it would argue a very 
superficial and shallow observation not to perceive that 
theological conflict has bred political and even social antipa- 
thies, and that on these not only is Party feeling unfailingly 
fed, but the Party system of Government flourishes, and would 
seem to have become permanently incvitable. Am I wearying 
you with prose as much as some persons are wearied by 
verse ?” 
“No, no!” we all said. “Do go on!” 
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“There is but little to add; but it is the most important 
part of what I am glad to have had an opportunity of saying. 
I need scarcely tell those whom I am addressing that the 
primary and etymological signification of Religion is ‘ binding 
together.’ With us, what is called Religion is, on the contrary, 
unbinding, unwinding, and scattering. What is called the Irish 
Question mainly arose from, and still turns very largely on, 
difference of creed. The politics of Scotland, and yet more of 
Wales, are inextricably mixed up with dogmatic and ritual 
conflicts. In England itself, High Church, Broad Church, 
Low Church, No Church, play an active part in elections to 
Parliament, All these are causes of disunion and division. As 
far as one can make out, the Japanese are without a dogmatic 
creed, but have one strong national bond of union, tantamount 
to a binding religion, Patriotism, or burning Love of Country. 
I am not intending to express any opinion regarding dogma in 
religion among ourselves, But it is evident that, unless, as a 
people, we can discover and embrace some unifying spell, 
Efficiency, which depends on collective action, and must be 
destroyed by its opposite, cannot be domesticated among us, 
If what I have urged be true, any one can indicate the remedy, 
in other words, the means to the end desired,” 

“I suppose,” said our Host, “you mean Universal Military 
Service of some kind, freely self-imposed by a free people ?” 

“ Precisely,” said the young Poet. ‘It would operate as a 
bond of union among all classes of the nation ; and it would 
give to our people that discipline of which they stand in need, 
unaccompanied by those evils patent enough in countries where 
it is forced on a community by a monarch, a ruling class, or 
a bureaucracy, not the spontaneous edict of citizens living 
under free institutions. If we are suffering from degeneration, 
ours is not mental, nor yet, on the whole, physical degeneracy, 
but moral degeneracy. 

“‘ But is there no fear,” asked some one, “of the introduc- 
tion amongst us of that mischievous influence, the military 
spirit ?” 

“ Not if we think clearly,” was the reply, “and provided we 
understand, and others understand, the meaning in which we 
use those words, The military spirit is a noble spirit, and nota 
harmful but a perfectly harmless spirit,so long as it is not aggres- 
sive. Think for one moment! England has caused no European 
war for a hundred and fifty years. Its struggle with Napoleon 
was strictly defensive, waged in defence of the existence of 
other nations as well as of itsown. France, Russia and Germany 
have all, during that period, waged obviously aggressive wars 
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in Europe. No one can truthfully say the same of us ; nor is 
there the smallest chance of our giving the world occa- 
sion to say it. Has Switzerland developed an aggressive military 
spirit, notwithstanding that the Swiss have voluntarily imposed 
upon themselves Universal Military Service? The danger our 
friend has indicated is with us, therefore, a wholly imaginary 
one.” 

A brief silence ensued, which manifestly signified general 
assent. When it was broken, it was by the Universal 
Denouncer. 

““Moral degeneracy! Yes, there is the mischief. We used 
to be rational; we have grown emotional. May I say, 
incidentally, that I note, as probably others do, that the last 
speaker, who in his own more especial sphere must perforce 
be emotional or nothing, excludes it rigorously and uniformly 
from his treatment of what are called practical questions. 
Would that wholly prosaic people did the same! But they 
flame into excitement and effervesce with emotion on the 
smallest provocation, or on none. There has recently taken 
place an imposing interment in Westminster Abbey, before and 
on the morrow of which the entire press gushed in union with 
those who had proposed it. I prefer to express no opinion as 
to whether it ought to have occurred at all, though I observe 
that staider, steadier, and disinterested persons in private life 
seemed to be rather staggered by it. Had they given expression 
to their opinion when the ceremonial was first suggested, 
which they could scarcely do at such a moment, they would 
have been hooted down by the emotional mourners of the 
moment. One could name other less recent but by no means 
remote instances, where the same wave of instantaneous 
excitement and clamour for interment in the Abbey arose, and 
the same difference of opinion was discernible in private life. 
Indeed I have one instance in my mind, where one of the 
signatories of the Interment Memorial addressed to the Dean 
avowed to me that he thought it uncalled for, but that he 
could not well refuse to sign it, since he had been a friend of 
the deceased man, and the friend of so many of the dead 
man’s impatient admirers! Would it not be better, I should 
like to ask, to ‘bide a wee,’ and to see if the emotional 
enthusiasm of the moment be ratified by the serious and 
settled reflection of the morrow ?” 

“Surely,” said the Delightful Lady, in her most womanly 
and persuasive manner, “ there is good sense no less than well- 
regulated sentiment in what has just been said. Women are 
supposed, and vrobably not without cause, to be attracted by 
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men of genius, and likewise by men with merely a strong and 
imposing personality. But I doubt if they understand, or at 
least share, this rage for sudden posthumous honours, which 
seem to have a certain element of vulgarity in them. More- 
over, may not one suspect that they are demanded by admirers 
who are not quite certain that their admiration will be endorsed 
by posterity? Who are those that are buried in Westminster 
Abbey? Chaucer lies there ; but Chaucer would be Chaucer 
anywhere, and more scholarly persons than myself must correct 
me if I express the suspicion that he was not interred there in 
obedience to sudden popular clamour. Spenser is by his side, 
for I have been told he expressed a wish to be buried near his 
poetic predecessor. But it is inconceivable that Spenser, the 
‘poet loved of the poets,’ and the pattern of princely gentlemen, 
advanced the suggestion from personal vaingloriousness, But 
Shakespeare’s dust is at Stratford-on-Avon, Milton’s in the City, 
Pope’s at Twickenham, Byron’s in Hucknall-Torkard Church- 
yard, Scott’s at Dryburgh, Wordsworth’s at Rydal, Shelley’s 
and Keats’ in the Eternal City. Even the two statesmen who 
are deemed by many people our greatest for a century, sleep 
one at Hughenden, the other at Hatfield. Would any of 
these have preferred to be ‘rushed’ into Westminster Abbey on 
the morrow of their passing-away? I cannot think it. The 
quiet vicinity of a village church better consorts, I think, with 
permanent fame than the passing plaudits of an emotional 
but imperfectly appreciative crowd.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she ceased ; and mine were 
too moist to be able to observe if others were moved as I myself 
was, 

“Tt is difficult for me,” said our Host, “to imagine persons 
of high seriousness differing from what has just been said. We 
all feel deeply grateful, I am sure, to the gracious panegyrist of 
unostentatious life and modest obsequies; and I am more 
especially honoured by such words having been spoken in my 
garden, The days are growing shorter, and I observe that 
boas and tippets are being more closely adjusted by their 
wearers, I am always sorry when you leave me, But could 
we do better than separate, till our next meeting, with such 
wise, humane words lingering in our ears ?” 


A SILENT LISTENER. 


“PLAYING WITH FIRE” 


A REPLY 


THE joint authors of the first article entitled “ Playing with 
Fire” which appeared in the;December number of this Review,* 
claim the possession of “old expericnce” in addition to other 
readily admitted qualifications for treating the question under 
consideration in an authoritative manner. The experience of 
gentlemen who finally left India about a quarter of a century 
ago is certainly “old experience,” and by some it may perhaps 
reasonably be considered as “ out-of-date experience.” With 
great deference to the unquestioned authority of the distin- 
guished authors on all questions in which they were personally 
concerned, I venture, with the lights of “recent experience,” 
to offer some reply to their statements and arguments, 

In dealing with a very serious constitutional question I shall 
endeavour to confine myself to the consideration of the 
most important and relevant facts, and shall decline to follow 
others in introducing personalities, which, however interesting 
from a certain point of view, are out of place in discussing 
a matter of State importance. I am not concerned to eulogise 
or disparage the services or capacities of high servants of 
the Crown, and accept that, throughout the unfortunate affair 
under discussion, Mr. Brodrick, Lord Curzon, Lord Kitchener, 
and Sir Edmond Elles have all alike been animated by the 
highest sense of patriotic duty. I may add that in all 
fairness it should be remembered that Mr. Brodrick, Lord 
Curzon and Lord Kitchener are all ardent, energetic reformers, 
and as such it has been impossible for any one of them to avoid 
provoking some jealousy and opposition in less progressive 
quarters. 

The distinguished joint authors of the article “ Playing with 
Fire” say that: “Orders have been issued which profoundly 
alter the constitution of the Government of India, which set 
aside the essential principles on which that Government has 
hitherto been conducted, and which, as we believe, may lead to 
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consequences disastrous to the peaceful maintenance of our 
Indian dominion,” 

The orders issued create an Army Department of the 
Government of India, to be in charge of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India as a Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General, and assign to that Department some of the depart- 
mental work hitherto administered in the Military Department. 
It is hoped by this article to show that the change in procedure 
(for that in fact is all that has taken place) affected by the 
orders, so far from having “ profoundly ” altered the constitu- 
tion of the Government of India, has in no respect set aside 
any essential principle on which that Government has hitherto 
been conducted, has not in the slightest degree interfered with 
any constitutional principle, and, has not created a military 
autocracy, but has fully maintained the supremacy of the 
Civil Government, personified by the’ Governor-General in 
Council, and the subordination to that Government of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and of that branch of the 
Military Department which in future will be in his charge as a 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General. Incidentally 
it will appear that the article in the National Review must 
have been written in ignorance of some material facts cited in 
the published papers, and under serious misapprehension with 
regard to others, 

The first question is—what is the actual change of procedure 
introduced ; the second, what were the causes which led to 
that change of procedure; and the third, was such change 
necessary in public interests? I freely admit that an unneces- 
sary change in the procedure for the disposal of public 
business is, on many grounds, to be deprecated. 

Prior to the recent change in procedure the following 
branches of military business were administered by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Military Department, viz,, military 
accounts, contracts and registration for supply and transport, 
ordnance, military works, army clothing, Indian medical 
service, army remount department, and marine. All docu- 
ments relating to the above subjects passed through the 
Military Department. This Department was in the charge of 
a Member of the Council of the Governor-Genera!, who was 
known as the Military Member, and although constitutionally 
he might have been a civilian, in practice he has invariably 
been a military officer of standing. Under the new procedure 
there will be two Departments directly under the Governor- 
General in Council, and called respectively the Military Supply 
Department and the Army Departmeut. The Military Supply 
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Department will perform the duties of the late Military Depart- 
ment in controlling contracts and registration, ordnance 
factories, military works, army clothing, Indian medical service, 
and marine. Documents relating to those subjects intended 
for the Governor-General in Council will, as laid down in the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch of May 31, pass through the 
Military Supply Department, which is to be in charge of a 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General, whose 
“functions will be essentially those of a civilian administrator 
with military knowledge and experience.” 

The Secretary in the Military Supply Department will be the 
Secretary to the Government of India in that Department. 
Military accounts, which were under the former Military 
Department, have now for stricter control been assigned to the 
Finance Department of the Government of India, which is in 
charge of the Financial Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General, 

The new Army Department of the Government cf India will 
have charge of staff and regimental appointments, promotion, 
discipline, training, organisation, distribution of the army, 
intelligence, mobilisation, schemes of offence and defence, peace 
manceuvres, war preparation (excluding supply of maéérie/), 
and the conduct of war, in fact all purely military, as distinguished 
from quasi-civil, branches. Such matériel, ammunition, and 
stores as are required for mobilisation will be entrusted to a 
personnel directly responsible to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Documents relating to the above-scheduled questions will 
pass through the Army Department. The Army Department 
is to be in charge of the Commander-in-Chief, who is “ directly 
responsible to the Governor-General in Council,” and is an 
Extraordinary Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General. The Secretary in the Army Department will be the 
Secretary to the Government of India in that Department, 
will have the same right of direct access to the Governor- 
General as any other Secretary to the Government of India, 
and his responsibilities will be similar to those of all the other 
Secretaries to the Government of India. (Vide Despatch of 
May 31, 1905.) 

The joint authors of the article in the National Review cor- 
rectly describe the duties of a Secretary to the Government of 
India. They write: 


Heis not the servant of the Member of Council in charge of his Department, 
but of the Governor-General in Council. Whatever may be the orders or 
recorded opinions of the Member of Council, it is one of the essential and 
primary duties of the Secretary to bring to the personal knowledge of the 
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Viceroy, to whom he has at all times independent access, every case which 
seems to him to possess special interest. He is thus one of the Viceroy’s chief 
advisers. 

With the Secretary of State’s Despatch of May 31 before 
them, it is difficult to understand how the authors of “ Playing 
with Fire,” if they had carefully read that document, could have 
represented, as they did, that the Secretary to the Government 
of India in the new Army Department will not be “as in other 
Departments, an independent adviser of the Governor-General, 
he will be the direct subordinate of the Commander-in-Chief, 
whose views it is impossible that he should oppose or criticise.” 

In the Despatch of May 31 we read: 


It is most important that the Commander-in-Chief should be in a position 
to submit his schemes direct to the Governor-General in Council, which is 
not at present the case. It is, therefore, essential that there should be a 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department to prepare 
cases and documents for direct submission to the Governor-General in 
Council, and to undertake correspondence with other Government Depart- 
ments. Alike when the Commander-in-Chief is present, and in the event of 
his absence from Council, this officer will attend its meetings to submit papers 
and to give such information and explanations as may be asked for. 

The joint authors of the article have evidently been under 
some strange misapprehension on this point. 

It will have been observed that the new Army Department is 
a Department of the Government of India, and is under the 
absolute and indisputable control of the Governor-General in 
Council, that is, of the Civil Government, and that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is ‘directly responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council for the Army Department and for all busi- 
ness with which it has been charged” (Despatch of May 31, 
1905). The Commander-in-Chief will have no more authority 
to act on any proposal of his own without the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council than he had before the recent 
change of procedure. The proposals of the Commander-in-Chief 
will be presented through the ordinaryand constitutional channel 
of a Department of the Government of India to be discussed, 
considered, and disposed of by the Governor-General in Council, 
but no other Department will have power to veto a proposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief, or to prevent or delay its coming 
before the Governor-General in Council, and being considered 
and disposed of by that body. Under the former practice pro- 
posals of the Commander-in-Chief had to pass through the 
Military Department, which in the name of, but without 
necessary reference to, the Government of India exercised a 
power of veto. 


Having now shown what has been the change in procedure, 
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and how completely the subordination of the Commander-in- 
Chief and of the Departments dealing with military affairs to 
the Civil Government has been maintained, I pass on to 
demonstrate that it was absolutely necessary in the interests of 
efficiency that considerable reforms should be introduced. 

Under the former procedure the Commander-in-Chief, 
although he had a seat in the Council of the Governor-General, 
and a right to speak and vote on any subject coming before 
that Council, was not in charge of any Department of the 
Government of India through which he could bring any 
proposal before the Governor-General in Council. Proposals 
relating to the most urgent and vital matters, such as the 
defence of India against invasion, and others involving schemes 
for quick and effective mobilisation and the posting of the Army, 
had to pass for sanction through the only channel open to the 
Commander-in-Chief, namely, the Military Department. In 
that Department, even purely military matters of high import- 
ance were noted upon by junior officers, who recorded their 
criticisms upon questions which they were not always in a 
position to appreciate. After much time and red tape had 
been expended, the proposals of the Commander-in-Chief 
drifted in leisurely style up to the Member of Council in charge 
of the Military Department, who, if he did not agree with the 
views of the Commander-in-Chief, either sent them on to the 
Governor-General to be disposed of by him, or to the Governor- 
General in Council. 

That the Commander-in-Chief should accept without demur 
the orders of the Government of India, even when they 
vetoed his proposals, was what the law and the constitution 
required; but that he should be subject to the veto of a single 
colleague, whether the Governor-General himself, or the 
Military Member of Council, was neither constitutional nor 
tolerable to an official holding such a responsible position. 
Yet it is clear that this result frequently ensued, and that 
gradually the Commander-in-Chief came to be regarded not 
merely as subject to the control of the Government of India 
as he should be, but as the subordinate of one member of 
Council, the “ Military Member.” Theinevitable result wasdelay 
and friction, which hampered the disposal of urgent business. 

That friction, delay, obstruction of business, and useless 
multiplication of work were the results of the old procedure 
may confidently be inferred from a temperately worded Minute 
of Lord Roberts. That most brilliant soldier and adminis- 
trator, after four years’ experience of the Commandership-in- 
Chief, wrote in 1889 as follows : 
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. . . These discussions have been natural enough, for to any one acquainted 
with the working of the machinery by which the administration of the Army 
in India is carried on it must have been obvious, not only that the present 
procedure has become cumbrous, dilatory, and complicated, but that its defects 
are gradually increasing. Although it would be difficult to find more able or 
experienced officers than those at present employed in administering the Army, 
inclusive of its finances and subsidiary departments; and although the Military 
Secretariat and the Army headquarters offices have been brought close 
together at considerable expense ; still, official correspondence has increased 
enormously, and the relations between the two great Departments of the Indian 
War Office are becoming less cordial than might be desired. 

Such a state of things is much to be regretted. Here are two sets of officers 
of high capacity, animated by a common zeal, guided by a common sense ot 
duty, and each striving to do their best for the Sovereign they serve and the 
Army to which they belong. Yet each set appears to be pulling a different 
way, to be following a different object, and to be actuated by a jealous rivalry 
rather than by a friendly emulation. Such a result can only be brought about 
by a system so radically faulty that it neutralises individual effort and estranges 
official relations . . . . If Army administration is to be a success, the staff at 
Army headquarters and the Military Secretariat must work together in unison, 
and must possess a common knowledge of the questions in which they are 
mutually concerned. Under the present procedure I doubt whether this har- 
monious co-operation is possible .... and the tendency of late, whether 
accidental or intentional, has been to relegate the Commander-in-Chief, with 
his headquarter staff, to the position of a subordinate adviser on military 
questions, whose opinions indeed are entitled to a certain amount of respect, 
but are liable to be over-ruled, even on matters which have no financial or 
departmental bearing, and without reference to the Viceroy, by the high officials 
through whom his Excellency’s orders have to be obtained and communicated. 

The evils of this arrangement are palpable. First, all the work involving 
references between Army headquarters and the Military Department has to be 
done twice over... . Another disadvantage of the system is the inherent 
tendency of one set of able officers, who are expected to review the recom- 
mendations of another set of equally able officers, to endeavour to prove why 
a certain course of action should not, instead of why it should, be followed .. . 
The next question that arises is how the present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
can best be remedied. Change for the sake of change is to be deprecated, and 
as the principles on which the business of the Army in India is intended to be 
carried on are thoroughly sound, though their present application may be in 
some! respects capable of improvement, they should, I think, be strictly 
adhered to. 


Under the recent orders the principles have been maintained 
and only the procedure has been altered. 

After three years’ experience as Commander-in-Chief, that 
highly distinguished officer, Sir George White, wrote very 
strongly, in 1896, concerning the difficulties he had experi- 
enced with the Military Department. In rgo1 Sir William 
Lockhart, who was then Commander-in-Chief, expressed him- 
self forcibly as to his difficulties with the Military Department, 
and Lord Kitchener soon took the same view. We thus find 
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evidence from the papers presented to Parliament that every 
Commander-in-Chief in India, from and including Lord 
Roberts, down to the present day, excepting General Sir Power 
Palmer, has been compelled to protest in his official capacity 
against the procedure of the Military Department causing 
difficulties in the conduct of military affairs. There is no 
published record of Sir Power Palmer’s opinion, and his term 
of office was relatively very short. 

Some, at least, of the difficulties which have arisen by reason 
of the action of the Military Members and their Department 
were foreseen long ago by one of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished of Governors-General. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie 
wrote : 


.... I beg very strongly to advise that a Military Member, besides the 
Commander-in-Chief, should not be regarded as indispensable; while at the 
same time military officers having peculiar qualifications should be held 
eligible for a seat in Council. 

My reasons for the recommendation just offered are these : 

The Supreme Executive Council has been framed to advise the Governor- 
General in the military and civil administration of India. 

For military questions the Governor-General has already at his command 
by law the advice of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, the highest 
authority on such subjects. The presence, therefore, of another Military Mem- 
ber ought to be wholly superfluous in connection with military matters. 

It is not only superfluous, but might become inconvenient, and might be a 
cause of perplexity to the Governor-General instead of an assistance. 

If the Commander-in-Chief occupies his seat in Council (which I certainly 
think he ought to do for reasons which I shall state hereafter when treating ot 
the office of the Commander-in-Chief) his Excellency’s opinion upon military 
matters will always be given with the authority which must attach to his high 
position. If the other Military Member should be of a different mind, the 
Governor-General will be sorely perplexed by this conflict of opinion. Either 
he must set aside the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief in military matters 
on the authority of an officer inferior to and junior to his Excellency, or he 
must support the view of the Commander-in-Chief, though the junior officer 
may seem to him to have more reason on his side. 

Since then the law contemplates the possession of a seat in Council by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and since the head of the Army ought to be the most 
competent adviser of the Governor-General on military affairs, I think that the 
Commander-in-Chief should occupy his seat, and that no second Military Mem- 
ber should be placed in the Council merely in consideration of his reputation 
or services as a purely military officer. 

As a military adviser he is not needed in Council and may be inconvenient, 
as I have just shown. Upon the civil administration he is wholly unfitted to be 
an adviser at all. 

Much has been said about the dangers of a military 
autocracy ; but Lord Dalhousie, when he wrote, was not in 
ignorance of the position which a strong-handed Commander- 
in-Chief, like Sir Charles Napier, might attempt to arrogate 
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to himself, if uncontrolled by well-established constitutional 
checks. 

I will now turn to the Report of May 26, 1905, of the 
Committee on Indian Army Administration, from which a few 
short extracts may be instructive. The Committee reported : 


...In our judgment it is necessary that the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, whoever he be, should be completely subordinate to the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. For this purpose it is not sufficient that a mere 
theoretical subordination should exist. It is desirable that in all questions of 
finance a practical control should be exercised, and that machinery should 
exist for seeing that questions which may have a political as well as a 
military character should be brought within the cognisance of the Viceroy in 
Council before action is taken. But we are forced to record our dissent from 
the feeling which underlies the Despatch of the Government of India ‘that 
the military proposals of the Commander-in-Chief should be subjected to 
direct expert criticism.’ We are not aware of any other system in the world 
in which the soldier who is primarily responsible for the Army is brought face 
to face with a second soldier of less military reputation, and possibly of less 
experience, who is first to criticise his military proposals, has then an equal 
vote with him in Council, and finally conveys to him the approval or disap- 
proval of his colleagues. Ifthe so-called Military Member is to be regarded 
as competent to exercise this restraining influence on the Commander-in-Chief, 
it is worth recalling the fact that recently it has been the exception for a 
Military Member to receive an important military appointment after vacating 
office. 

Beyond this we point out that the Military Department has from various 
causes assumed a much more military character in the last few years than had 
formerly been the custom. The Secretarial Staff of the Military Department, 
which used to contain twenty-five years ago a very small Zersonnel, has now 
a Major-General as Secretary, and two officers with the rank of Colonel 
within it. The Military Member, who used until recently to sink his military 
capacity on all occasions, even to the extent of not wearing uniform, apparently 
no longer restricts himself in this respect. It would not be difficult to show 
how this change has permeated the whole system of military administration 
in India, and that it operates in certain instances very prejudicially is made 
clear by cases which have been brought before us. 

It has, therefore, in our opinion, become incumbent on us to provide a 
machinery by which, while not imposing on the Commander-in-Chief duties 
which might equally well be performed by a well-trained Civil Department, 
and providing the Viceroy with efficient advice on matters of expenditure 
which might be over hastily undertaken, or on measures which might be 
politically inadvisable, the official in charge of these duties should not 
administer his Department as a check on the Commander-in-Chief with regard 
to purely military questions. 

A scheme to give effect to these suggestions has been worked out by the 
Sub-Committee, whose Report is appended, and which we generally propose 
to adopt.... 


The following further extracts have been taken from the 
same Report of the Committee : 


Two things appear to the Committee to be established ; 
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(1) That in recent years, owing to the special circumstances of the repeated 
changes in the Commander-in-Chief and the illness of Sir William Lockhart, 
a greater responsibility has been taken by the Military Department, and that 
the so-called Military Member has tended more and more to become an 
expert adviser than a civil administrator. 

(2) That difficulties have from time to time been apparent between the two 
Departments: that though such difficulties have been staved off temporarily 
by the good management of individuals, they are incidental to the system, 
and must continually recur under existing conditions. 

Further on the Committee say that instances given make 
it perfectly clear : 

(1) That the Military Department has recently formed the habit of giving 
authoritatively an independent opinion on purely military questions. 


(2) That the discussions ranging between the two Departments have been 
protracted unjustifiably, 


(3) That orders to the Commander-in-Chieft, when given, and decisions 
adverse to his proposals, have been conveyedin many instances by the Military 
Department alone without reference to the Governor-General in Council. 

(4) That a spirit!of opposition has grown up between the Zersonne/ of the two 
Departments, which is not conducive to the effective discharge of duty. 

That Report bears the signature of Mr. Brodrick, Lord 
Roberts, Sir George White, Sir James Mackay, General Sir 
John Gordon, Sir Edward Law and Lord Salisbury. The 
Report of the Sub-Committee was signed by Sir Arthur 
Godley, Lord Roberts, Sir James Mackay, Sir John Gordon, 
and Sir Edward Law. 

It is submitted that it has been shown that some change of 
procedure was absolutely necessary. 

I will now turn to the question of the necessity which 
the Secretary of State was under to himself propose a scheme 
of reform. His right to do so cannot be questioned. To 
demonstrate this necessity we may again quote from the 
Despatch of May 31, 1905: 

In the Minute of your Excellency of February 6, enclosed for our informa- 
tion, it is stated that “any reasonable reform or readjustment in the system we 
would willingly consider; but no such proposals are before us. I could have 
wished that we had heard at the same time what was in your Excellency’s mind 
in regard to possible reforms or readjustments, and in what direction you 
thought it possible that they might proceed.” 


Reform being considered necessary in the circumstances, 
there was nothing left but for the Secretary of State himself to 
indicate the lines on which it should proceed. This he did, 
and it may be noted that he rejected the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the total abolition of the Military Department, and 
the removal from the Governor-General’s Council of the second 
military officer, He accepted the arguments of the Govern- 
ment of India on these points ; and reform having been admitted 
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as acceptable by the Viceroy in his Minute above quoted, the 
Secretary of State confined himself to laying down general 
principles for securing it. The Government of India were 
invited to elaborate details. 

The next step in the discussion was that on July 6, 1905, the 
Governor-General, having had time carefully to consider in his 
Council the Despatch of May 31, telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State five proposals which were stated to have been con- 
curred in by the Commander-in-Chief, and were submitted as 
the minimum which in the judgment of the Government of 
India was necessary to render the new organisation practicable, 
On July 14, 1905, the Secretary of State telegraphed to the 
Governor-General in reply : 


Your recommendations do not contravene the provisions of the Despatch 
of 31st May, and some of them are in exact fulfilment of the wishes and inten- 
tions which it conveyed. It is a matter of satisfaction to his Majesty’s 
Government to find that, although your Excellency’s views are adverse to the 
change, the points which you think it necessary to raise upon the scheme 
itself appear to leave its general principles untouched, and that Lord Kitchener, 
whose decided preference for more drastic changes had great weight with his 
Majesty’s Government, is now in agreement with the rest of your Government. 


(1) We should not be prepared to propose alteration of the law, and the 
King’s discretion to appoint soldiers or civilians to Governor-General’s 
Council will therefore remain as it is, but paragraph 23 of Despatch clearly 
indicates that member in charge of Military Supply Department should 
usually be a soldier, and it is my intention on occurrence of impending 
vacancy to advise his Majesty to appoint a soldier. 

(2) The Governor-General has constitutional right to consult any mem- 
ber of his Council, officially or unofficially, on any subject, and there is 
nothing to the contrary in the Despatch. The members in charge of Army 
and Military Supply Departments, like other members, must advise your 
Excellency if invited to do so, and the right of every member as established 
by law to discuss matters in Council will, of course, remain unaffected. 
But his Majesty’s Government, having decided to alter the existing system, 
and to give to members in charge of Army and Military Supply Depart- 
ments independent channels of communication with Governor-General in 
Council, it follows that neither member can have any special claim to be 
consulted or to note on the proposals of the other. 

(3) Reference of important matters to Mobilisation Committee, of which 
Commander-in-Chief and Military Supply Member were to be essential 
members, was contemplated in paragraph 22 of Despatch, and is approved 
accordingly. 

(4) As stated in your telegram, Despatch was silent with regard to rank 
of Secretary to Government in Army Department, and his Majesty’s 
Government see no objection to his having the local rank of Major- 
General. 

(5) Proposed schedule of classes of cases in Army Department, to be 
specially dealt with on the lines which you indicate, is quite in accordance 
with views of his Majésty’s Government. 
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These arrangements, so far as they are matter for rules, will no doubt be 
embodied in Rules of Business which you were requested in paragraph 28 of 
Despatch to send home for approval. 

I must now refer to the alleged cause of Lord Curzon’s 
resignation. 

The joint authors of the article in the National Review wrote ; 
“It has been supposed by some that Lord Curzon’s resignation 
was caused by the refusal of the Government to accept Sir E, 
Barrow as the First Member of Council under the new arrange- 
ment. There could be no more complete misconception.” 
Published documents show that the misconception was that of 
the authors of the article who failed to quote or notice Lord 
Curzon’s telegram of August 5, in which his resignation was 
tendered ; they sought in his later telegram of August 12 for 
an explanation of the resignation. 

It is unnecessary to follow the sequence of events as 
established by the printed correspondence. On August 4 the 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the Governor-General ; 


I have consulted the Cabinet again onthe proposed appointment of General 
Barrow as Military Supply Member. The new Department, to which we have 
the sole responsibility of making an appointment, has, after long consideration, 
been placed on a different footing from the present Military Department. We 
have, in consequence, with great regret accepted General Elles’s resignation 
and we cannot favour the selection of an officer who, from the positions he has 
previously held, can hardly be expected to inaugurate the new system with an 
open mind. We believe that no officer occupying an important command, and 
likely to hold higher combatant positions, has been appointed to the Military 
Department since Sir Donald Stewart, who held the position for a few 
months in 1880. The appointment of Lord Roberts, when suggested in 1881, 
was negatived by Lord Hartington. 

Although the selection of Members of Council rests with me, I have already 
deferred to your views twice this year, when no point of principle was involved, 
and I have no desire to nominate any one who is not personally agreeable to 
you. But it would not be reasonable for a nomination to be made which is in 
opposition to our expressed intentions, more especially when the officer in 
question would naturally hold a command in the field in war. 

Lord Lansdowne, who knows and thinks highly of General Barrow, feels 
that in present circumstances his appointment as Military Supply Member 
would be inexpedient. 

I do not gather from your reference to Lord Kitchener that he recommended 
General Barrow, but that he knew of your intention to recommend him. 

The opinion of my military advisers here is that we shall do well to choose 
a Military Supply Member with some technical experience which would stand 
him in stead in the heavy charge of the Manufacturing Departments. Will 
you consult Lord: Kitchener as to who, in his opinion, is the best man for the 
post, and let me have his views? We will willingly consider any name you 
and he desire to put forward. 

You will see from the above that I am not anxious to press upon you any 
man you do not approve ; but having, greatly against our will, been forced 
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to deal with this vexed question of Army Administration, we must avoid 
any appointment which would in our opinion tend to reproduce previous 
difficulties. 


In the telegram of August 5 Lord Curzon said in reply: 


Finally, let me state my own position. His Majesty’s Government desire 
me to introduce a new system of military organisation into India. This wil] 
be, and already is, a task of enormous difficulty. They are aware that I have 
only undertaken it from a sense of public duty, and they have had it in their 
power to accept my resignation at any time for two months and to place the 
task in other hands. The only conditions upon which I can carry out their 
policy, as they publicly stated in Parliament their belief in my desire to do, 
are that I should receive their support and be allowed the co-operation of the 
officer [Sir E. Barrow] whom I consider best qualified for the purpose. If this 
is refused to me I cannot accept any further responsibility for the discharge of 
the duty, and a new Viceroy should be asked to attempt it. 

I shall be obliged if you will place this representation before his Majesty’s 
Government, and, if they are unable to accept it, I respectfully request Prime 
Minister to place my resignation at once in the hands of his Majesty the 
King. 

This telegram is definite in its statement of the cause of 
Lord Curzon’s resignation. 

His Majesty’s Government showed their desire to induce 
Lord Curzon to reconsider his decision, and on August 8 the 
Secretary of State telegraphed to the Governor-General as 
follows : 


Prime Minister desires me to forward you the following telegram: 

His Majesty’s Government have received your telegram with extreme regret. 
With every desire to meet your wishes they are unable to understand your 
position and earnestly desire you to reconsider it. 

You charge us with “rejecting ” General Barrow for a place on the Council. 
It must, however, be remembered that the duty of advising the King on the 
choice of members of Council rests solely with the Secretary of State, and that 
no greater violation of the Constitution can well be imagined than that this 
duty should degenerate into a merely formal submission to his Majesty of the 
views and recommendations ofthe Viceroy. We think you will admit that no 
Viceroy has been treated with more anxious consideration in respect of appoint- 
ments to the Council than yourself by the Secretary of State. 

We agree with you in holding that it is no part of the duty of the Commander- 
in-Chief to “ recommend” members for the Council. But we cannot think that 
in requesting you to ask Lord Kitchener’s opinion on the qualification of a 
member of the Council, who is to be a soldier, we did anything of which either 
the Commander-in-Chief or the Viceroy has reason to complain. 

We gather that General Barrow has no great liking for the system which you 
wish him to administer, and would prefer an office which would not withdraw 
him from a distinguished career of active service. Anxious, therefore, as we 
are to make your task a light one, it does not seem that General Barrow’s 
appointment would be the most effectual method of attaining that end. 

The Government are most desirous of working cordially with you. Weare 
confident that you will agree with us in holding that the Secretary of State 
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cannot divest himself of the responsibility for recommending the high official 
who is to carry out the policy which you have explicitly accepted ; and we 
believe that there ought tobe no difficulty in finding an officer who, by incli- 
nation as well as by duty, would be disposed to work the new system smoothly 
and successfully. 

On August 10 the Governor-General introduced a new ques- 
tion in a telegram to the Secretary of State, which purported to 
give the Commander-in-Chief’s proposals; but, according to 
Lord Kitchener, the Governor-General had, unfortunately, mis- 
understood his proposals, and had not stated them correctly. 

On August 11 the Secretary of State telegraphed in reply : 

I have brought the views which you have fully stated in your telegram of 
the roth August before the Cabinet, and am glad that you accept unreservedly 
the constitutional position as defined by the Prime Minister. We are willing 
at all times to hear the views which the Viceroy may privately tender ; but it is 
evident that should the Viceroy, having made a recommendation to an 
appointment which it is the Secretary of State’s duty to fill, enforce it by 
proffering his resignation if the appointment be not made, the authority 
vested constitutionally in the Secretary of State would pass to the Viceroy. 

You will understand that it is impossible for us to contemplate a return to 
the status guo ante; and, if the consideration of these questions can only be 
limited both by yourself and Lord Kitchener to carrying out the spirit of the 
Despatch of May 31, to which we are prepared strictly to adhere, we apprehend 
no difficulty in arriving at a thoroughly workable conclusion. But in regard 
to the difficulties in which you find yourself, you hardly, I think, make allow- 
ance for the position in which we have been placed on this side. . . .” 

The reply of Lord Curzon was his telegram of August 12, 
which has already been referred to, and which was alone quoted 
by the joint authors. 

Any impartial reader of the telegrams which passed between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General must recog- 
nise that the Secretary of State and his Majesty’s Government 
were throughout most anxious to nominate for his Majesty’s 
approval as the new Member of Council to be in charge of the 
Military Supply Department any one who might be selected by 
the Governor-General, provided only that the officer who might 
be selected should be one who could enter upon his cuties un- 
trammelled by a bias in favour of the old procedure, which had 
caused delays in the disposal of public business, waste of time, 
the multiplication of correspondence, and friction. What his 
Majesty’s Government wanted was an officer with “an open 
mind.” 

If the various Despatches and Reports to which reference has 
been made had been read with desirable attention, the alarming 
article in the National Review would not have been written, 
or it would have been written in a different tone and with 


different conclusions, 
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Although no constitutional question is directly involved, we 
must notice one more point which has been raised by the joint 
authors of “ Playing with Fire.” Though they assert that they 
do not say that Mr. Brodrick addressed Lord Curzon “as no 
well-bred gentleman would address his gamekeeper,” they 
quoted that well-known observation in a manner perilously 
near to an invitation to the public to apply it to the Secretary 
of State’s correspondence with the Governor-General. They 
said: “It is not the less true that the style and tone of Mr. 
Brodrick’s communications have sometimes been altogether 
unusual and indefensible.” But having gone so far by sug- 
gestion, they abstained from quoting one single passage from 
any despatch or paper penned by Mr. Brodrick which would 
have enabled the public to judge whether their criticism was 
or was not well founded. 

This artic'e, which is already too long, must be brought to a 
conclusion. But before it is closed three observations must be 
made. First, that personal experience of India, gained by a 
residence in that country which terminated more than twenty 
years ago, is not generally supposed to be the experience which 
is most essential when the policy which should be pursued at 
the present day has to be considered. Secondly, that it is not 
apparent upon what authority some statements as of facts—for 
example, that to the effect that the Despatch of May 31, 1905, 
had been approved by the Cabinet before it was considered by 
the Secretary of State in Counci!—have been made by the joint 
authors to whom I reply. Experience suggests that when 
the authority for such statements has not been given, it is safer 
not to rely upon their accuracy. Thirdly, “ bazaar rumours ” 
as to contemplated proposals and intentions of a Commander-in- 
Chief are hardly the authority which should be depended upon 
by the writers of an article for the guidance of the public on a 
serious subject. 

I have endeavoured in the course of this article to adhere 
closely to the proposed restrictions, carefully avoiding any 
reflections on the conduct or motives of the personalities 
directly concerned, and confining ourselves as far as possible to 
facts and statements of facts. I agree with the joint authors 
of the previous article in this Review that a great constitutional 
question is involved, but I do not share their views as to the 
nature of that question. It is indicated in the telegram 
addressed by the Secretary of State to the late Viceroy on 
August 11, in words already quoted, and it was emphasised by 
Lord Curzon in his farewell speech in Bombay. 

This great constitutional question is whether a Viceroy who 
VOL. XLVI 60 
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may differ with Ministers. the representatives of Parliament, 
should after full discussion of a question maintain his active 
and public opposition to their final decision, and whether he 
should personally and publicly appeal to public opinion to 
support his opposition ? 

In the Bombay speech Lord Curzon stated that he had 
resigned for the defence of principles, and he added that in so 
doing, “I have behind me the whole of the Civil Services in 
India ; the unanimous weight of non-official English opinion 
in this country ; an overpowering preponderance of Indian 
opinion, and I will add, which zs more significant still, the 
support of the greater part of the Indian Army.” Surely it 
is relatively immaterial what were the principles which Lord 
Curzon considered himself called upon to defend. He was 
avowedly in opposition to the Secretary of State for India, 
and to the Government at home—the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the Crown and Parliament in Indian affairs ; 
in opposing these constitutional authorities he welcomed on 
his side not only the Indian Civil Service, and British 
and native public opinion, but even the Indian Army. 
Lord Curzon’s instincts as a great parliamentary debater and 
fighter doubtless led him to consider himself perfectly 
justified in the attitude he took up. With all deference, 
I venture to consider that the adoption of such an attitude in 
India and over Indian affairs involves very grave political con- 
sequences. Should a high official in the British Isles openly 
oppose the Government of the day, and claim the support in so 
doing of the administrative and military services, we think that 
doubts might arise in the minds of serious men as to the pru- 
dence and advisability of such a course of action. But India is 
not the British Isles, “Old” and “recent experience” alike 
indicate the paramount necessity of maintaining undisputed the 
full authority and prestige of the Crown and Parliament in 
our great Indian dependency. Differences, and strong differ- 
ences of opinion, can and frequently must exist between the 
Governor-General in Council and the Government at home, to 
whom he and they are, and must remain, subordinate. Is it 
constitutional, is it prudent, that these differences should be 
paraded before the public, and that the Governor-General 
should publicly appeal to the sympathy and support of the 
Civil Service and the Army in India, in opposition to the great 
constitutional authorities at home? In the light of both “old” 
and “recent experience,” it is to be feared that the joint 
authors, and others who fan the flame of opposition in India 
to constitutional authority at home, are indeed “ Playing 
with Fire.” E, F, G. Law. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


THE development of the West is the matter which is engag- 
ing the attention of all patriotic Canadians who are par- 
ticularly anxious that the British investor—whether he invests 
himself with his money or only his money—should obtain a 
larger share of the enormous profits of Western expansion. The 
immigration returns for the past year will be the best on record, 
not only in quantity but also in quality. The aggregate influx 
from the United Kingdom will be between 60,000 and 65,000 ; 
the United States must have sent in 50,000 settlers, while the 
European increment will probably prove to have exceeded 
40,000, The increasing preponderance of British settlers is 
welcomed by statesmen of the type of Mr. W. S. Fielding, who 
do not wish the Western Canadian people to lose their Brit. 
individuality and relapse into the cosmopolitanism—only to i 
expressed in a species of chemical formula containing most 
of the letters of the alphabet—of the United States. 

The population of Western Canada has been drawn from 
many sources—from the eastern provinces of Canada, from 
Great Britain, from the United States, and from almost every 
country of continental Europe. The man from Ontario—more 
often than not of Scottish ancestry—and the man from Scot- 
land have been and are the most successful settlers. English- 
man though I be, 1 must confess that the gift of adaptability—- 
the first of the colonist’s virtues—is possessed by these types 
in a greater degree than any others. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the debt we owe to the Scotch pioneers of farming in 
Manitoba. They stuck to the country through the long years 
when the success of what was an experiment in colonisation 
seemed very doubtful, and whatever they have won by waiting 
has been well earned. The American settler is the second-best 
type, though he does not, as a rule, take the Scotchman’s in- 
terest in fulfilling the duties of citizenship. The third place 
belongs to the English immigrant, who is somewhat lacking in 
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the virtue of adaptability, and is often, I am sorry to say, un- 
popular because he is a chronic grumbler. But in one im- 
portant respect the English emigrant serves his adopted country 
better than the American. The unit of settlement in a new 
country is a man and his wife, and the fact that the English- 
woman is superior in physique and stamina and industry to 
the American woman is generally admitted to be a sufficient 
compensation for the Englishman’s comparative lack of adapt- 
ability. Forthese and other reasons the numerical increase in 
immigration from Great Britain is welcomed by all Canadians, 
more especially as the quality of this portion of the annual 
influx has steadily improved of late years. Western Canada 
now gets the pick of the annual exodus of population from the 
United Kingdom, except as regards the Irish emigrant. When 
one remembers that land-hunger is a Celtic complaint, it is 
difficult to explain why the Irishman should prefer existence as 
a navvy under the Stars and Stripes to life as an independent 
landowner under the Union Jack. Of course, I am referring 
to the emigrant from the south and west of Ireland, not to the 
Ulster farmer or his son, who have been considerable factors 
in the agricultural development of the West. The latter are 
among the most successful prairie-farmers, and the colour of 
their Orangeism deepens as they travel westward—as the Do- 
minion Government know only too well. Of the foreign-born 
elements—15.75 per cent, of the population in Manitoba, 30.83 
per cent. in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 26 per cent. in 
British Columbia, where the Asiatic appears in force—the 
Scandinavian is certainly best. Next to him must be placed 
the German, who more oiten than not has spent some years on 
the way in the American West. It is probable that the Douk- 
hobortsi, when the inevitabie disintegration of their communal 
system is completed, will be useful settlers. The Mormon settler 
is equally willing to adapt himself to the customs of his new 
environment. Indeed, the Mormon Church officials now find 
great difficulty in collecting the tenth part of his produce ; and 
the time will soon come, no doubt, when the little square tithing- 
house in its capacious “ corale,” or fenced enclosure, ceases to 
be a quaint feature of the Mormon villages along the diverted 
river which irrigates the southern corner of Alberta. 

It is astonishing how quickly Western Canada absorbs and 
assimilates the various types of foreign immigrants. Intrac- 
table emigrants soon suffer a prairie change into the Western 
Canadian type. It is not easy to define this type, though 
it can be recognised at a glance. Its three chief virtues 
are adaptability, joviality, hospitality, The typical Western 
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Canadian will turn his hand to any kind of work. Unlike the 
British working man, he does not look upon himself as a mere 
cog in the mechanism of a single industry. He is a thorough- 
going optimist with a well-developed sense of humour. He is 
hospitable, not only to the passing stranger but also to new 
ideas, For the rest he thinks more of the future than of the 
past. Finally, the sentiment of comradeship permeates Western 
society. There is more of the spirit of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity among the people of Western Canada than in any 
other democracy of the Old or New World. It follows that 
they have the capacity of co-operative effort in a greater degree 
than any other people ; and since an almost passionate pride 
in their country and a firm faith in the future inspire them, 
they will certainly make the best use of its advantages. The 
psychological quality, or 7)@0c—as the ancient Greeks, a great 
colonising race, called it—is the chief factor in the development 
of a new country, and no modern econcmist would think of 
ignoring it. 

In appraising the natural advantages of the two sections of 
Western Canada—the trinity of prairie provinces and British 
Columbia—the best plan is to compare them with the corre- 
sponding sections of the American West in terms of certain 
dominant industries. To begin with, let us compare the mining 
areas of Western Canada and the American West. The 
American and Canadian portions of the Cordillera region, a 
four-fold wave of geological uplift, are about equal in extent, 
and the geologist now knows that there is no geological reason 
for believing that the one is richer than the other. But the 
American half has been worked over by a very much larger 
population for a much longer period, and twenty times more 
capital has been invested in Californian mines alone than in 
British Columbian undertakings, But if the records of placer 
mining—the preliminary assay map of the province—be care- 
fully studied, it is seen that British Columbia must be as rich in 
precious metals as California. To-day the mining industry 
in British Columbia is in the same position as was agriculture 
at Red River thirty years ago. Given a larger population 
and the free inflow of British capital and an adequate 
system of railways and roads, and the mining industry of 
British Columbia will go ahead by leaps and bounds. Indeed 
there are signs that the period of arrested development is 
already at an end. The mineral production of British Columbia 
has now increased to eighty-two dollars per head—considerably 
in excess of the corresponding index-figure for the Pacific States. 
The old-time placer miners of the Pacific Slope have a saying 
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to the effect that “ the head of the rat is in Alaska and its tail 
in Alaska,” the body of the auriferous beast being in Canadian 
territory. In the course of the next twenty years the truth of 
this proverbial scrap of miner’s talk will be proved, and those 
who refused to listen to evil prophets will have their reward. 

A point to be specially noticed here is the fact that British 
Columbia possesses the best coal on the Pacific. The product 
of the Nanaimo Collieries is exported in large quantities to the 
Pacific ports of the United States. The fact that Canada has 
coalfields right on the sea-coast in British Columbia and in great 
Novia Scotia, and will be able to establish a “ Pittsburgh-by- 
the-Sea” at either end of her territory, will help her in attaining 
the economic supremacy of the North American continent. 

As regards the second comparison—that of the three Prairie 
Provinces with the Western States on the higher side of the 
Rockies—there can be no doubt whatever that Canada has the 
advantage over the United States. Not only is it as good, but 
the operation of certain natural factors renders it superior. 
There are three facts which make for this conclusion : (1) The 
northward drift of the agricultural population of the Western 
States ; (2) the shrinking of the exportable surplus of American 
wheat and the increase of Western Canada’s surplus ; and (3) 
the very significant request of the Minneapolis millers to be 
allowed to import Canadian hard wheat and grind it in bond. 
All these three facts are in the nature of proofs that the supe- 
riority in quantity and quality of the grain product from an 
acre of average farm-land in Manitoba or Saskatchewan over 
that from an average acre in the Western States is slowly but 
surely transferring the wheat-growing industry of Western 
America across the international boundary line. 

Why does the farmer of the Western States transfer himself 
and his capital to Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or Alberta ? 

In the first place he recognises that Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories have natural advantages over the land he 
leaves behind him, He knows that there is a tendency for the 
most profitable zone of the great wheatfield of North America 
to shift towards the northern limit of cultivation—a limit which, 
if the experiments of Hudson’s Bay Company officials are 
regarded as conclusive, lies far up the Mackenzie River, “A 
spikelet of wheat raised in the Middle West ”—thus forty years 
of agricultural history have been summed up—* would formerly 
produce three perfect grains, but now it produces only two 
perfect and one imperfect grain. The production of only two 
perfect grains on a spikelet has ceased to be profitable. In 
Manitoba farmers have always been able to produce three 
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perfect grains ; in a very good season, such as that of 1902, 
four perfect grains have been produced. Further north, in the 
Prince Albert and Edmonton districts, there arealmost invariably 
four perfect grains ona spikelet.” Secondly, the American farmer 
knows that Western Canada has more rain and is outside the 
cyclone belt. Thirdly, the influx of American settlers is partly 
a result of the displacement of population due to the 
enormous number of European immigrants who are now 
swamping the rural industries of the Eastern States. 
There is no longer any free land left in the Western 
States, and the planting of settlements on irrigated areas is 
not and cannot be a _ counterbalancing factor. Here I 
would point out that irrigation, where it is mecessary in 
the south-west corner of Alberta, can be done much more 
cheaply in Western Canada than in the Western States. In 
Canada the Dominion Government or their assigns own both 
the land- and the water-rights ; in the United States the indi- 
vidual States own the water-rights, the land belonging to the 
Federal authority. A fourth and final reason is the general 
knowledge that Canadian institutions, political, legal, and 
financial, are superior to those of the country he leaves behind. 
There is no comparison between the American and the Canadian 
banking system. The Canadian Chartered Bank, with its far- 
flung network of branches, is the best financial mechanism 
ever devised for irrigating a new country with capital. 

As regards the shrinking of the American exportable surplus 
of wheat, there are three main factors to be considered : (1) The 
debilitation of the wheat areas in the Western States ; (2) the 
increase of population ; and (3) the fact that maize—the pivotal 
American crop—is here and there taking territory and capital 
from wheat. 

And as regards the superior quality of Canadian over American 
wheat, it is a fact that barely 2 per cent. of the product of 
the Western States is “ No. 1 Hard”—an indispensable com- 
modity in modern milling practice—whereas 50 per cent. of 
Western Canada’s crop is of that standard, the highest in the 
world, 

The foregoing facts and reasoning prove conclusively that 
the kingdom of wheat is passing from the south to the north 
of Western America. It is in Great Britain’s power to hasten 
the process. Professor Mayor’s report to the Board of Trade 
is a treasury of statistics, and a series of very careful tests have 
not enabled me to detect any serious inaccuracy in his 
figures. But when he comes to deducing the future from the 
past and present he falls into the philosophic pessimism of 
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the @ priori economist, who relies upon documents rather than 
facts. He forgets that the production of wheat for export 
depends as much on the transportation facilities as on the 
population. Only Manitoba can be said to have a fairly 
adequate railway system ; Saskatchewan and Alberta cannot 
be said to possess systems at all. Huge areas of the best farm 
lands in Manitoba (9.70 only of its acreage is at present culti- 
vated) do not send a bushel of wheat to the market because it 
cannot be grown profitably, the nearest railway being too far 
away. Only one two-hundredth part (0.47 per cent. to be 
accurate) of Saskatchewan and Alberta (excluding Athabasca) 
is as yet ploughed up. Yet the proportion of good to bad 
land is as high as in Manitoba. The difference between 9.70 
and 0.47 measures the difference between a half-developed and 
an undeveloped system of transport. The area of Manitoba is 
to that of Alberta and Saskatchewan together as a postage 
stamp is to an ordinary-sized letter. In those last two sentences 
alone can be found a sufficient confutation of Professor Mayor’s 
conclusions. Therefore we need not accept his suggestion 
that Western Canada cannot in time provide the Mother 
Country with all the wheat she requires. She will be able to 
do so in twelve or fifteen years from to-day, and also to assert 
her right to the lion’s share of the Pacific trade. 

Mr. Carnegie says that the nation which makes the cheapest 
ton of iron must win the industrial supremacy of the world. 
But two better economic epigrams occur to me, Wheat comes 
before iron in the list of man’s necessities, and the land which 
can produce the cheapest and best bushel of wheat will certainly 
have a look in. Moreover, Great Britain can lend a pound of 
gold at the cheapest rate, and that is no slight advantage. It 
seems to me that Canada and Great Britain together can 
confute the Pittsburgh ironmaster’s philosophy in a very 
practical manner by entering into his form of partnership—a pre- 
liminary to the government-created bond of mutual preferences 
which must come as the forces of so-called Free Trade are 
confuted by the daily mortality statistics. Every day a crowd 
of Cobdenites dies, and as many Tariff Reformers come into 
their heritage of the franchise. 

Now what the British investor—the man with the cheapest 
pound of gold—ought to remember;is that the driving power of 
the great growing industries of the country is behind every sound 
commercial undertaking in Western Canada. Moreover, each 
pound of gold invested in Canada or any other Colony, is a politic 
act of Preference which makes for the consolidation of the 
Empire, E. B. O. 
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ON AUSTRALASIAN FINANCES 


IN his latest Budget speech, Mr. J. H. Carruthers, the Premier 
of New South Wales, stated that his State’s financial condition 
demanded either economy or additional taxation. It then 
appeared to the writer that this was an understatement, and 
that both courses should at once be entered on. And this is 
true—it would appear from the figures which follow—not only 
of New South Wales but also of every other State in the 
Commonwealth, and also of New Zealand. It would seem 
indeed as though all borrowing must immediately be aban- 
doned, and obligations met out of revenue as they fall due, 
while money for public works is supplied from a similar source, 
There is certainly no occasion for panic, but the case is with- 
out doubt serious. For though it is quite true that Australasian 
borrowings in the mass were not so heavy during the last 
decennial period as during that immediately precedent, never- 
theless the increase of debt was quite disproportionate to the 
growth of population. The following figures were taken from 
the statistical records collected for New South Wales : 


| | 
| Public Debts. 


: Public Debts, | Public Debts, | 
State. eee 1891. | Increases. 1901. Increases. 
| 
| gia, eee ae ‘as ai 
: ’ £3 £ h L | £ 
New South Wales 17,000,000 | 53,000,000 | 36,000,000 | 67,400,000 | 14,400,000 
Victoria . + 22,000,000 | 43,700,000 | 21,700,000 | 51,000,000 | 7,390,000 
Queensland. =. 13,250,000 | 30,000,000 | 16,750,000 | 39,400,000 | 9,400,000 
| South Australia . | 11,200,000 | 20,400,000 | 9,200,000 | 27,300000 | 6,G00,000 
Western Australia 500,000 | 1,600,000 | 1,100,000 | 15,000,000 | 13.400,000 
Tasmania . + | 2,000,000 | 100,000 100,000 100,000 | 2,000,000 
’ ? ) ? ? ? | ? ’ ’ 
Commonwealth . ! 65,950,000 155,800,000 89,850,000 | 209,200,000 | 53,400,000 
F | | 
New Zealand » | 30,000,0c0 = 39,000,000 | 9,000,000 | 49,500,000 | 10,500,000 


| 
{ | 


It will be seen that the rate of borrowing has decreased in 
every State, except in New Zealand and in West Australia—the 
last State in the Commonwealth to develop its territory by rail- 
way construction. Yet in spite of this declension—even greater 
per capita than in the mass—our public debts so enormously 
exceed in proportion those of the great Powers that it is little 
wonder our credit in the world’s money market is declining. 
The extraordinary circumstance is that our politicians—strong 
in denunciation of borrowing while in the cold shades of oppo- 
sition—no sooner gain the Treasury benches than they propose 
to borrow money for public works, often of very doubtful 
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national benefit. In order clearly to understand the position, 
it will be necesary to study the following table in conjunction 
with that which has gone before. Its figures show the fer capita 
increases of the two latest decennial periods. 


PUBLIC DEBTS PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION. 


State. 188. 1891. 19OT. 

dd Ls. a. x s&s & 
New South Wales. 2114 8 45 10 8 49 1 10 
Victoria. ; ‘ of 19) 7 37 I4 4 44 2 3 
Queensland ; , ss. 7 2 73-12 5 93, x. 3 
South Australia. ‘ a0; (2 4 62 QI! 2 16 11 
Western Australia. 17 0; 6 30 5 8 67 15 6 
Tasmania . ; ‘ 16 16 10 46 II 10 49 4 0 
Commonwealth . ‘ 28 I0 9 47 14 1 53 17 6 
New Zealand . ‘ 59 4 2 61 5 3 64 3 6 


It seems obvious therefore that in Australasia, as among 
civilised nations elsewhere, the public debts are heaviest 
where scanty population and a wide territory are associated. 
Now, if we would take into account the view of the public 
creditor, we must dismiss the idea that the so-called assets. of a 
country provide him with security. If that be done, then the 
conclusion must be erroneous that we cannot over-run the con- 
stable while the bulk of our borrowings are expended in the 
construction or repair of public works, because by this means 
a contingent security is provided. Apart from the fact that the 
immediate and realisable value of almost any public work in a 
new country is rarely equal to its cost, it must be recognised 
that no public work can have any negotiable value unless uti- 
lised by law-abiding, contented, and prosperous people. It is 
surely, therefore, obvious that the foreign lenders’ real security 
lies in the power of the borrowing: State to raise sufficient 
money by taxation to meet its obligations as they fall due. It 
is quite as apparent that this power is not only dependent on 
the peace and industry of a people as that it is reduced propor- 
tionately with the growth of their public debts. Now if it be 
admitted that State properties—-land, buildings, railways, water- 
works, wharves, and so forth—are as valueless for negotiation 
in the hands of a bankrupt as of an idle and rebellious people, 
and that the rate of interest at which a nation may borrow 
must at length proportionately increase as its debts grow, then 
it will have to be recognised by the Australasian States that at 
length borrowing may be only possible to them at prohibitive 
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rates. Surely it would be well to call a halt ere that stage is 
reached? The following table (dated 1903-4) of the interest 
due on outstanding national liabilities may lead those who have 
not studied the question to a similar view. 


AMOUNTS OF INTEREST DUE ON NATIONAL LIABILITIES. 


| State. | In mass. Per head. | Percentage. 
| | 

| £ a a 2 H 

| New South Wales. | 2,841,368 119 4 | 3.55 
Queensland ; : | 1,547,470 21811 3.70 
| Victoria . ‘ “ 1,885,983 fat 3 3.64 
| South Australia. . «| 1,069, 32 217 11 3-74 
| Western Australia. . | 547,160 2 60 3-40 
| Tasmania . : ‘ 4 341,62 118 I 3.66 
| Commonwealth . , | 8,232,933 2 5 7% 3.61 
| New Zealand. , i 2,203,420 2 12 6 3.83 


Therefore over eight millions leave the Commonwealth as 
interest annually—considerably more than a fourth of the total 
revenue. And the figures for New Zealand are even less reas- 
suring. Not only is the case as bad as it is made to appear by 
these figures (see folio 703 of ‘A Statisticai Account of Australia 
and New Zealand 1903-4”), but to all appearance it is likely to 
become worse. For though some of the States have been able 
to show a small surplus instead of a deficit recently, in no case 
was it large enough to be applied to the reduction of public 
debts. And seemingly all the States propose to meet their 
obligations as they fall due by the raising of fresh loans. 

In case it might be imagined that such dangerous devices 
have been adopted because the revenues of the antipodean 
States are paltry in proportion to those of older lands, the fol- 
lowing tables of revenues, expenditures, and debts—in mass and 
per capita—have been drawn up. (The figures are for 1901, 
that year having been already selected for most of these records 
and comparisons because it was the concluding year of the 
latest decennial period as well as that of the latest census.) Nor 
do the Australasian States borrow because their capacity to raise 
money by taxation is exhausted. On the whole, their taxes 
are probably lower than those of any other highly civilised 
people. 

If Australasians would understand how the monetary position 
of their States must be regarded by the world’s financial autho- 
rities and institutions, a comparison of local revenues, expendi- 
tures, and public debts with those of the greatest Powers will 
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be necessary. As the year 1go1 has been hitherto used, for 
reasons already stated, it has in this case also been adhered to, 
in order that the comparison may be an absolutely fair one. 
The basic figures | are those ee by the Board of Trade. 


| 


| 


. | . | Revenue— | Revenue | Expenditure | Expenses 

State. | Population. | mass, | perhead. | —mass, | per head. | 

= aiinatieseed ceahiaideiel . oe | Seat |Soeee 

| a ae = £ | £s a 

| New South Wales | 1,379,531 | 10,612,422 | 7 15 6 | 10,729,741 | 717 3 
|; Victoria P L25L,1S3.| 7:722,397'| © 9 © | -7,683:079! 6 8 4 
| Queensland . ' 511,080 | 4,096,290; 8 4 5 4,624,479 | 9 5 8 
South Australia .| 365,733 | 2,886,854 | 7 19 10 | 3,007,034 | 8 6 
Western Australia | 194,109 | 2,904,121 | 16 


9 I 3,051,331 | 
Tasmania 


174,380 | 1,054,980) 6 2 3 923,731 | 5 7 


CN 
ore) 
|} COM 


Commonwealth . | 3,835,986 | 29,337,064 | 7 15 6 | 30,019,395 | 7 19 


New Zealand = .| 772,719 | 5,906,916 | 7 13 +) 5,479:703 | 7 2 3 


Now the population (in round numbers) of France is 39 


millions ; of Germany 57 millions; of the United Kingdom 413 
millions ; of the United States of America 78 millions. As each 
of these countries, even America, began to pile up national debts 
long before Australia was discovered, the fact that our liabilities 
so much exceed theirs in proportion to population is somewhat 
discouraging, For the discrepancies are so great in the matter 
of debts and expenditures as not to be wholly attributable to 
the fact that Australasian public services and national owner- 
ships exceed those of all the Powers now referred to, save, 
— those of France. 


| =a 
; Revenue! ,.. -.. | Expenses National Debt per 
Country. | Revenue. ‘pe head, =XPenditure. | per head. arg | “eae 
(Ay, See ve aa 
| 
Pa Pace! 4 ie Ss. Pa ee 
France. | 143,100,000 | 3.13 4. 148,000,000 | 3 15 10] I,203,000,000 | 30 16 10 
Germany, | 120,811,000 | 2 2 0 116,300,000 2 © 9| 147,000,000 211 7 
United | a (March 1902) 
Kingdom J | 130,400,000 2 10, 183,600,000! 4 8 3] 747,911,107'17 0 Oo 
U.S.A. «| 145,691,000 | I 17 | 129,500,000 | 113 2| 217,654,000 216 o| 
| 
( 


eae the only deductions to be drawn from such figures 
are these : That if the States of Australasia would not become 
bankrupt in credit, steps must be taken to meet old monetary 
obligations otherwise than by conversion into new ones, and 
also to provide the funds for the construction of necessary 
public works out of revenues, and not with borrowed money, 
It seems therefore imperative that the revenue of each State 
should be considerably increased, and its expenditure as 
sensibly diminished. GEORGE BLACK. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
1905 


Ir is not possible within the compass of these notes to do more 
than touch upon the great changes which have taken place in 
South Africa in the last twelve months, or to do more than 
indicate the future battlefields where the century-old contest 
between British ideals of freedom and Dutch ideals of oligar- 
chical autocracy are likely to be fought. But it is wise at this 
time of the year to look back, and to take stock of our position 
in the great sub-continent where all the energies of our race 
were for three years concentrated. 

Three years after the peace—that is to say, in the spring of 
1905—Lord Milner, to the deep and abiding regret of British 
South Africa and of all good Britons elsewhere, laid down his 
herculean task, He had built up, on the fragments of a country 
devastated by three years’ bitter war, the strong foundations of a 
powerful State ; he left the finances sound, thanks to his un- 
ceasing vigilance and energy ; the people of the land peaceful, 
thanks to his wise and just rule; and the way marked clear for 
his successor. What the magnitude of his work was, no one 
at home yet realises ; what his ideals were may be best shown 
by quoting his farewell speech at Johannesburg. 


When we who call ourselves Imperialists talk of the British Empire, we 
think of a group of States independent of one another in their local affairs, 
but bound together for the defence of their common interests, and in the 
interests of a common civilisation, and so bound, not in alliance ... . but in 
a permanent organic union .... our ideal is still distant, but we are firmly 
convinced that it is not visionary nor unattainable. 

And see how such a consummation would solve, and indeed alone can solve, 
the most difficult and most persistent of the problems of South Africa, how it 
would unite its white races as nothing else can. The Dutch can never own a 
perfect allegiance merely to Great Britain. The british can never, without 
moral injury, accept allegiance to any body politic which excludes their 
Motherland. But British and Dutch alike could, without loss of dignity, 
without any sacrifice of their several traditions, unite in loyal devotion to an 
Empire-State, in which Great Britain and South Africa would be partners 
and could work cordially together for the good of South Africa as a member 
of that greater whole. And so you see the true Imperialist is also the best 
South African. The road is long, the obstacles are many. The goal may not 
be reached in my lifetime, perhaps not in that of the youngest man in the 
room. You cannot hasten the slow growth of a great idea of that kind by any 
forcing process. Lut you can keep it steadily in view, lose no opportunity of 
working for it, resist like grim death any policy which draws you away from 
it. I know that to be faithful in this service requires the rarest of combinations, 
that of ceaseless effort with infinite patience. But then think of the greatness 
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of the reward—the high privilege of having in any way contributed to the 
fulfilment of one of {the noblest conceptions which have ever dawned on the 
political imagination of mankind. 


This high ideal, constantly held before all races in South 
Africa by the man who had for seven years given his whole 
mind and energies, his “ceaseless effort” and “infinite pa- 
tience ” to their welfare in all details, has certainly borne fruit. 
In Natal, at the Cape, and in the Transvaal he left behind him 
men deeply imbued with the necessity for carrying on his great 
work on the lines he had laid down. But the loss of his 
personality has been very much felt—and not only of his 
personality, but of his keen, accurate mind, his absolute know- 
ledge of South African questions, his ready sympathy, and 
understanding of the problems of all races. British South 
Africans are waking up to the fact that they must not only 
stand alone, but must be ever ready to fish the Imperial repre- 
sentative out of the bogs he will from time to time be apt to 
tumble into. We wrote last month of Lord Selborne’s re- 
ported capitulation to the Boers on education. His minute is 
now to hand, and has not pleased any one but the treason- 
mongers at the Cape and Mr. Fabian Ware. Lord Selborne 
has opened wide the door for intrigue of the kind which has 
been so fatal to Cape education. Hesays with ingenuous pride 
that the administrative changes he proposes are the result of no 
bargain with Het Volk or those members of the Bond whom 
he has been seeing, but as a present made by him to the Boers, 
and for which his Government is to get nothing! As there 
was no bargain, Het Volk, the Boer organisation, has decided 
to continue the opposition schools, so that all Lord Selborne 
has succeeded in doing is compromising his own position in 
South Africa, and damaging the authority of the Government 
on educational matters. 

When Lord Selborne knows the Boers better, he will know 
the danger of such “concessions to Boer sentiment,” and we 
hope that the very general disapproval which this unnecessary 
meddling with the perfectly satisfactory workings of the Educa- 
tion Department has provoked will be a warning to him to 
remain in future on the solid ground, instead of following the 
will-o’-the-wisp lights which will be always willing to be chased, 
and which will invariably lead him, as in the present instance, 
to disaster. For he has disturbed the whole working of the 
Education machine, fatally compromised the position of the 
British teachers in the country schools,and has been well snubbed 
by that Boer sentiment which he set out to conciliate. We 
have no doubt that Lord Selborne was badly advised in this 
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matter ; it must be remembered that he has not been long 
enough in the country to know who can be trusted. South 
Africans should realise this, and should stand ready to help 
him, for he is essentially a sound and sensible man, who has 
been on this occasion let in because of his inexperience in Bond 
methods of diplomacy. This is his first mistake, and our people 
should not be hard upon any man making a faux pas of this 
kind. 

Another loss to South Africa is the departure of Sir Arthur 
Lawley for Bombay, where he has been appointed Governor. 
Closely associated with all the hard work of the last few years, 
he has earned golden opinions from all who came in contact 
with him, He is a faithful Imperialist, and the loss of his 
influence will be felt. 

The personnel has not only changed out in South Africa but 
also at home. Instead of the careful and plucky backing of Mr. 
Lyttelton, whose gallantry in the House of Commons must 
be remembered gratefully by all South Africans,* those who 
wish well to the connection between the Mother Country 
and her newest Colonies are face to face with Lord Elgin, who, 
though unknown, is hoped to be sound and able,and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who is known to belong to a not very desirable type 
of American politician. And what dangers must they not fore- 
see, those of our countrymen who knew the present Prime 
Minister only as “ old barbarity ” ? 

The changes of people are not the only ones of this eventful 
year. During the last nine months’ preparations have been made 
for the coming electoral campaign, which will give the Transvaal 
her first British Parliament. The Unionists, in their ardour to be 
beforehand with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the present 
Prime Minister, were probably premature in their grant of so full 
a measure of self-government to a newly-conquered people; but 
the gift having been made, it is of the first importance that the 
new constitution should have a fair trial, and that the ten men 
and a boy who persuade Reuter’s agent to telegraph their views 
in favour of complete self-government to this country should 
not be listened to. 

With regard to the questions of importance to the South African 
Colonies as a whole, there is, next to the Chinese labour ques- 
tion (which need not be a “question ” at all, if only the repre- 
sentatives of the Transvaal are allowed to deal with the matter), 
nothing more important than the railway problem generally, and 
the modus vivendi in particular. Reuter has made a statement 
to the effect that the modus vivendi has been settled to every 
* Blue Book. Telegram on Chines Labour, October 24. 
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one’s satisfaction ; the larger railway problem still remains, and 
no scheme of railway federation is likely to do any good at 
present. The Ocean Freights Conference is still sitting as we 
go to press, representatives of all the Colonies being in London 
for this purpose. 

We cannot conclude the notes for the year without referring 
to Lord Selborne’s careful and elaborate despatch on the Chinese 
labour question, written on September 18, and published in the 
last South African Blue-book (Cd. 2786) on December 8, This 
document should dispose for ever all the party cries against 
Chinese labour. Lord Seliborne begins by giving an account 
of the conditions of native labour in the Rand ; it might almost 
be called a history of South African mining, so elaborate and 
detailed is his statement. We have no space for quotation, 
but this despatch should be closely studied by every one who 
proposes to try and undeceive those uneducated members of the 
electorate who have been deceived by the unscrupulous cam- 
paign conducted against the importation of Chinese labour on 
the Rand, Mr. Lyttelton’s reply is not worthy of his first-rate 
fighting traditions ; it is couched in language and displays a 
tone which must be profoundly irritating to our Colonial 
fellow subjects. Mr. Rhodes would have called it “ unctuous 
rectitude,” and he would have been right. If we venture to 
say this about an ex-Minisler whom we have always upheld and 
admired, it is, perhaps, because being outside the game we know 
more of Colonial feelings than is possible to the man in office, 
and we also have learnt the danger of running away from our 
difficulties in South Africa or elsewhere, 


